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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


BY his speech on the European situation in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain gratified the expectations of his friends. 


Without saying a word that might seem to impair his 
sympathy with France he declared for a policy of appease- 
and which exactly reflected the 
and the desires of the nation. Evidently, he is 
not goings allow the arithmetical precision of French 
arguments (which suggest that French statesmen always 
think that policy can be framed without reference to 
the passions, frailties or affections of other people) to 
divert him from his intention of making Germany a willing 
Anyone who had 


ment reconciliation 


mood 


partner in any scheme of settlement. 


doubts of Mr. Chamberlain’s willingness or ability to 
tell the truth to France about British feeling must have 
read the speech with relief and gratitude. 

+ * “ * 

Our only criticism is that Mr. Chamberlain was, as it 
secms to us, unnecessarily severe in his treatment of the 
Protocol. We share most of his fears of the dangers of 
war which the Protocol, if it had ever come into force, 


would probably have created; and yet we cannot help 
regarding with more respect than he felt able to profess 


the very sincere aims of the authors of the Protocol. 
No doubt they so dazzled by the glories of their 
vision of universal arbitration and of the extinction of 
all the pests of society that they were blind to the inci- 
dental but terribly important unrest that 
crept in. The fact that the Protocol would have made the 
revision of grievances more difficult than it now is under 
the effect, tended to fix all 
existing frontiers—was in our judgment of itself a sufficient 
reason for rejecting the Protocol. 
* * * * 

We do Holy Alliance, however, 
excellent the intentions of its creators might be. Readers 
of history know the that abominable 
instrument that excellent and the 
humane and pious phraseology may mask 
must 


sure 


were 


causes of 


Covenant —in would have 


not want another 


from records of 
intentions most 
elaborately 
a brutal tyranny. 
be repeated especially as we 
ready 
Nevertheless, it 


Such a thing, we say, never 
feel that a 
to hand to check and end the 
that the Protocol 


cannot 
Canning would be 


wrong. is conceivable 


could have been reviced in such a way as to save what 
was good in it and remove all its evils. If Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had shown tact, as well as_ thoroughly 


right feeling and great ability, in his speech on Tuesday, 
he probably would have carried the Labour Party with 
him much further than he did. For the Labour Party 
has identified itself with the Protocol. However that 
may be, the Protocol is dead so far as the British Empire 
is concerned, and we must now look at the very hopeful 
beginnings of the scheme which takes its place. 
* * * * 

Our will find 

Chamberlain's statement. 


fact in Mr. 
We have foreshadowed several 
times lately what turns out to be the truth about 
Germany's proposal. It is that proposal which Mr. 
Chamberlain adopts. Let us summarize it. As regards 
the eastern frontier of France, Germany is ready definitely 
to renounce all desire for change. She is prepared to 
enter into a pact permanently guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of the frontier. She is not willing, however, 
that her own eastern frontiers should be subject to such 
a guarantee. Yet offers to all idea of 
altering them by It is her declared hope that 
some day it may be possible to alter those frontiers by 
possibly with the help of the 
Mr. Chamberlain has satisfied 
himself, as he told the House, that the Germans 
acting in good faith. He sees in their proposal “a 
sincere and honest attempt to lead up to a better state 
of things.”” In concluding his commendation of the 
German proposal of a Five-Power Pact, Mr. Chamberlain 
used words which showed how earnestly he believed 
its probable benefits and how deeply he was stirred by 
the thoughts of the disastrous results of failure, 
* * * * 


readers no actually new 


she renounce 


force. 


peaceful negotiation, 
League of Nations. 
are 


Mr. Chamberlain’s peroration indeed made a profound 
impression upon the House, which knows that he does 
not resort easily to the language of emotion. He drew 
a picture of Europe settling its quarrels by consent 
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instead of being permanently divided into hostile camps 
with the certainty that the children or the grandchildren 


of the present generation would take up arms to slaughter 


one another with much more thoroughness than was 
possible for us :— 


es 


A new chance is given to us. TI see in these proposals the 
possible dawn of a better day. Without our help nothing wil! 
be done ; without our help we shall march surely, though slowly, 
to a new disaster. With our help the war chapter may be brought 
to a close and a_real triumph of peace may begin. ‘The British 
Empire, detached from Europe by its Dominions, linked to Europe 
by these islands, can do what no other nation on the face of the 
earth can do; and from East and West alike there comes to me 
the ery, ‘ After all, it is in the hands of the British Empire ; if 
they will that there shall be no war, there shall be no war.’ ” 


* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George, who returned to the House after 
his illness, peppered the Protocol with ridicule. It 
was “ a booby trap for Britain.”” When he was describing 
what he called the five Alsace-Lorraines of Poland 
(Eastern Galicia, White Russia, Vilna, the Corridor and 
Silesia) and was laughing at the notion that Poland would 
ever refer these questions to arbitration, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain intervened with a rebuke. “I think my 
right honourable friend is talking very rashly. I am 
grateful to him for giving me the opportunity of dis- 
sociating myself with what he has said.” The rebuke 
was only an incitement to Mr. Lloyd George to go into 
further details. Mr. Lloyd George is often guilty of 
a recklessness which is rare in ex-Prime Ministers, or 
even in ex-Ministers, but his comments and the protest 
of Mr. Chamberlain together may, after all, be of some 
value in calling the attention of Frenchmen and Poles 
to the very grave estimate which Englishmen have 
formed of Franco-Polish policy. 

* 7 * * 

France has committed herself to Poland in a Treaty 
and there lies the crux of the whole matter. She has 
told Poland that she means to maintain the existing 
situation in the East. In the end France will have to 
choose between Poland and Great Britain. But that 
is to put it very baldly. Really the choice need never 
appear quite so disagreeable as that as, if British policy 
succeeds, the new arrangement will render many old 
arrangements obsolete or innocuous. 


” * * * 


We share to the full the country’s deep regret for the 
death of Lord Curzon which occurred early on Friday, 
March 20th, in his sixty-seventh year, after a necessary 
operation which proved to be too severe for a man of 
his age, who was never physically robust. It was 
illustrative of his indomitable courage and interest in 
life that until two days before his death the doctors 
issued to the Press bulletins that they knew to be unduly 
optimistic, for fear, as the Lord Chancellor told the 
House of Lords, that ‘‘ the patient should ask to see a 
newspaper.” We have written of his career in a leadine 
article and will only say here that the country has los; 
one of the most versatile of the leading men of our time, one 
of the hardest workers who have given a lifetime of 
service to our generation and a statesman whose know- 
ledge of world politics was unequalled at home or abroad. 
The Government and the nation will sorely miss a man 
who had reached unique distinction by his qualities and 
his character. 

+ * * * 

The opening of the newly-elected Egyptian Parliament 
on Monday resulted in a wholly unexpected dissolution 
the same day. From the British point of view, of course, 
this is extremely disappointing and raises many fresh 
anxicties. The Chamber clected Zaghlul Pasha as its 
President by a majority of 40. Thus the hope or confi- 
dence—-whichever it was—-of the Cabinet that doubtful 


supporters would remain loyal to the Government proved 
to be unfounded when the test came. * 
deputies who * ion of 
the real state of fecling. The Zaghlulists are evidently 
the strongest party in the country in spite of the elections, 
Immediately after the adverse vote the Cabinet offered 
its resignation, but King Fuad declined to accept this ayq 
the Parliament was accordingly dissolved. New elections 
will be held on May 23rd. 
“* x x x 


The number of 
ratted ” was an astonishing indicat 


It is, unfortunately, only too true that the most popular 
party in Egypt is that which, under the Prime Ministership 
of Zaghlul Pasha, was responsible for all the hostility 
to Great Britain, for widespread conspiracies and even 
In these circumstances there is 4 
not unnatural, demand here that the policy of extrem, 
indulgence which has been pursued in Egypt should by 
reversed. It is suggested that the Milner policy should 
be undone and that something like the régime of Lord 
Cromer should be restored. Such a scheme, we say, js 
not unnatural, but we have to add that in our judgment 
it is quite impossible. What has been given in the way 
of self-government can never be taken away without 
promoting continual unrest. A dictator no doubt cay 
take away and may successfully hold a country dowy 
for many years. If a suitable dictator can be found to 
succeed him—-though this hardly ever happens—the 
suppression can continue with an outward appearance 
of suecess for many more. But no reasonable 
person will pretend that we can adopt the methods of 
dictatorship in Egypt. For one thing we cannot afford it. 

* * * a” 


for assassination. 


years 


Nevertheless, there are British responsibilities and 
interests in Egypt which we must not and cannot ignore. 
Whatever course we steer under the present disappointing 
conditions we must make provision for the safety of 
foreigners in Egypt, for their right to justice in their 
affairs, and for the adequate defence of the Canal with 
the indispensable sweet water supply. In_ regard to 
the Sudan Great Britain should, in our judgment, take 
steps to bring to an end the unworkable condominium. 
We could not possibly hand back the people of the Sudan 
to Egyptian misrule and extortion. Probably the best 
fixed this 
matter and to get the sanction of the League of Nations 
for our rule. 
to prevent an adequate supply of water from passing 
down the Nile into Lower Egypt. 
permanent International Board to ensure the supply 
should he quite acceptable to us. 


way would be to declare our intention in 


We should, of course, pledge ourselves never 


The appointment oi a 


* * * * 


The election of a German President to succeed Herr 
Ebert will take place next Sunday. Although 
much depends upon the result, nobody can say with con- 
fidence what is likely to happen. This will be the first 
Presidential election in Germany as Herr Ebert was not 
elected but was appointed by the Weimar Assembly. 
The election is by direct voting 
method as that of the Electoral Colleges in the United 
States—and the franchise is practically universal as every 
man and woman over the age of 20 has a vote. There are 


very 


there is no such indirect 


seven candidates, but of these only three are seriously 


considered—- Herr Jarres of the combined Right, Herr 


Marx of the Centre, and Herr Braun, the Socialist. 
Among the other four are General Ludendorff who 


represents the Hitler Fascists and Herr Thildemann the 
Although Herr Jarres says that he does not 
represent the cause of monarchy as against the Republic, 
he has so many supporters who are ardent monarchists 
that this issue may prove to be very important. How 


Communist. 
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— 
could he really fail to stand for monarchy when he is 
championed by such societies as the “ Steel Helmet 
League * and the “ Front Fighters ” ? 

. * x * 

It is thought improbable that any candidate will poll 
the necessary majority at the first ballot. At the second 
ballot no stipulated majority is required ; the candidate 
who gets the highest number of votes is returned. The 
Times points out that there is nothing in the law requiring 
the candidates at the second ballot to be the same that 
stood at the first. 
election from an absurdity. 


But commonsense may well save the 
Herr Jarres’ declaration 
that it would be dangerous for Germany to join the 
League of Nations unconditionally need not be taken too 
seriously as Nationalist stock, owing to the failure of 
the Right in the Prussian Diet, has been falling of late. 
On the other hand Herr Marx has also lost influence 
by his failure to form a Prussian Ministry. All we can 
hope is that moderate opinion will rally to the Republic 
and to the foreign policy of Herr Stresemann, for in that 
way alone can we hope for a strong German effort to co- 
operate with the British Government in the attempt to 
reach a general settlement. 
* * % x 

There are renewed signals of distress from Russia 
as though another famine was projecting its shadow 
across great districts including the rich soils of the 
Morning Post has stated 


that the last gold reserves are being realised in order 


suthern provinces. The 


to import huge quantities of Canadian wheat or flour. 
We cannot say how far the prospect is due to general 
shortage or how far to the breakdown of transport. 
So far as lack of transport is responsible, explanation 
may be found for what shocks some superticial observers, 
aamely, that Russia should export 
while starvation is stalking through another. 


grain from one 
district 
A cynical question also arises in one’s mind: how 
far are the rulers in Moscow moved by humane con- 


siderations to feed those whom they 


have brought to 
this pass, or how far has fear become the goad No 
doubt remains that a country which made a vast con- 
tribution from its surplus to the food supplies of Europe 
has been brought down into a position of dependence 
upon countries that have not been afilicted by Bolshevik 
madness, and the world is made poorer thereby. 
x & “: ” 

On at least one oceasion in his eareer it has been 
thought that Lord Oxiord would ascend the Woolsack. 
There is now no likelihood, however, that the Great 
Seal will ever be in his hands, and it is with particular 
pleasure that we learn of his appointment to be a member 


cf the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The 
great legal attainments of his earlier lite and his long 
exp mence of Imp rial Government will make him a 


member of the Committee which is second 
the Crown as a permanent institution acting 
keystene in the arch of the Empire. He will also 
to sit in appeal cases carried to the House of 
We sce great difficulties in his combining these 


ial offices with the leadership of the Liberal Party, 





ppears to have stated that ** his political interests 
are not alfected.”’ 
* * os * 

It was announced in last Saturday’s papers that 
Ger 1 Sir William) Birdwocd was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India in succession to Lord Rawlinson 
and i was simultancously promoted Field-Marshal, 
two wks that have never before been held together. 
General Birdwood’s appointment was expected and 
generally approved. He became marked out for the 
highest military posts when he had successfully 


commanded the Australian troops who reached Egypt in 
1914. They had different ideas of discipline and of 
a soldier’s individuality from those of English regular 
to find faults in the 
General Bird- 
wood passed this critical test with great success. None 
of the expected faults were found. Later in France 
Fifth Army after its troubles 


troops, and they were “ spoiling ”’ 


English officer superimposed upon them. 


he had command of the 
in the spring of 1918. His new appointment finds him 
the senior general in the Indian Army though not yet 
sixty years old. 

x x: % x 


Mr. Runciman has said in a speech that nearly 
£800,000,000 is invested in various State securities by 
more than 15,000,000 people. If the figures are correct, 
cr approximately so, here is remarkable evidence of the 
spread of ownership. The more owners there are the 
more stable must the country be. In a letter to the 
Times on Tuesday, however, Professor Henry Clay said 
that Mr. Runciman’s inference that capital is better dis- 
tributed than ever before cannot be safely drawn. He 
thinks that eighteenth century England with its small 
farmers and master craftsmen must have had a much 
wider distribution of capital. 


* x * * 


making an 
interesting 17,000-ton 
ship, the ‘ Minnekahda,’ as a third-class tourist ship, 
or as we should prefer to call. it, a single-class ship. 
She is to run between London and New York, and 
the fare will be £20, or £28 return. We believe that the 
first-class fares that have prevailed in 
t he iped to subsidize the 


Company is 


The Atlantic 


experiment by 


Pransport 


adapting its 


extravagant 
Atlantic liners have in the pas 
steerage’ traffic. They have 
many people who objectcd to travel except first-class, 


ee 


ecrtainly frightened 
sO long as first-class accommodation was there. 

* * » * 
dispute in the London Printing 
concerns the Spec tator. On 
Bookbinde rs were 


There is an unfortunate 
trade which intimately 
Kriday, March 20th, the London 
locked out as no settlement had been reached on the 
demand of the men to be paid higher rates for working 
It must be added that the employers 
lock-out that the 
workers had disregarded the instructions of their oflicials 
and that it was essential to enforce discipline. This 
Several pub- 
lishers’ binding establishments closed down. The Union 
of Printing, Bookbinding, Machine Ruling and Paper 
Workers rv plied to the lock-out notices by giving notice 
of a strike of its members in the general printing and 
The Spectator 
is one of those pr riodicals which were at once affected 
by the sympathetic strike. Negotiations 
going on with the help of the Joint Industrial Council, 


eertain machines. 


gave as an additional reason for the 


stoppage affected nearly 5,000 workers. 


periodical printing industrics of London. 
have been 


but when we go to press it is uncertain whether the strike 
will be settled in time for the members of the unions 
concerned to handle the Spectator in its final stages of pro- 
duction and distribution. If there is delay, as we fear 
there will be, in the delivery of the Spectator this week 
we will ask our readers indulgently to accept this explan- 
ation, and to believe in our sincere reerct. 


* * * x 


Bank Rate. 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
Mareh 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
101 4; on Thursday week 1013; a year ago 101}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Thursday 90}; on Thursday 
Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
a year 


a year ago 87{. 


on Thursday week 78}; 


week 9)§; 
was on Thursday 


ago 75}. 


of 
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TOPICS 


THE 


OF THE DAY 


SINGAPORE BASE 

FPXUE Government and the Admiralty have evidently 
made up their minds that the proposed base for 

‘apital ships at Singapore must be built, and although 

it is a delicate and invidious task for laymen to dispute 

the judgment of the experts, we must express our mis- 

givings. 

Frankly we wish that the proposal had never been 
made. Only quite uninformed persons pretend that 
there is nothing to be said for the scheme ; there is, in 
fact, when we look at the needs of the Navy in the Far 
East, a good deal to be said; but unfortunately the 
state of the world forbids us to argue the case in a water- 
tight compartment. The policy of the new base will 

reate all kinds of influences and reactions expected and 

unexpected. In these circumstances we must ask our- 
selves: Is the need for the base sufficiently urgent to 
justify us in accepting the collateral and inevitable 
political dangers which it will provoke? After reading 
all the statements made by the Government we cannot 
feel that it is possible to say “ yes ” to that question. 

First of all let us look at the arguments for the base 
which, considered without reference to their context, 
have an undoubted air of importance. It is said quite 
truly that there is at present no base where capital ships 
can be docked and repaired nearer to the Far East than 
Malta. For certain ships even Malta is of no use; a 
few ships would have to return to British yards to be 
restored to fighting condition. Is not this a glaring 
defect ? it will be asked. Unquestionably, the argu- 
ment would go on, Great Britain has innumerable interests 
to protect in the waters of the Far East, and it is absurd 
that our most valuable and powerful ships should be 
placed in such a position that even minor mishaps would 
render them helpless. Would not the very knowledge 
that a ship would be put out of action for months by a 
minor injury cripple all the confidence of our seamen 
and prevent them from fulfilling their primary functions ? 
To send ships under such conditions into those distant 
waters is like sending a motor car into the Sahara desert 
without any spare parts. Singapore flanks one of the 
most important British trade routes in the world—that 
leading from the Indian Ocean to the Far East. Australia 
and New Zealand, not to say the Straits Settlements 
and Hong Kong, feel so strongly about it that they have 
long been urging upon the British Government the necessity 
of building a new Singapore base. Nor do their sentiments 
end in talk; all of them have offered money or help. 
Hong Kong has offered no less than a quarter of a million ; 
and the Government of the Straits Settlements has 
offered a free site for the base. If Australia and New 
Zealand have temporarily withdrawn their grants it was 
only because Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's Government held 
up the scheme. The money thus diverted is being spent 
by New Zealand upon a new cruiser and by Australia 
upon two new cruisers. 

As regards expense it is pointed out that it will be very 
small indeed at first and that even the contemplated 
outlay of £11,000,000 will be spread over a considerable 
time 
challenge to Japan by providing docks for our largest 


ten or eleven vears. As for the alleged wanton 
ships at Singapore it is remarked that Singapore is 3,000 
miles from Yokohama—about the 
Plymouth is from New York. Is Plymouth, it is asked, 
regarded as a menace by New York? Is even Malta 
regarded as a menace by France and Italy?) Are we 


same distance as 


ey 
es 


really going to be frightened off doing what sensible 
people ought to do by ridiculous bogies 2 Ave we going 
to deny to oursleves the full and fair use of * the second 
doorway of the wide world’s trade ” ? 

The answer to all these considerations is that When 
all has bee: said and done capital ships are not required 
except for the most serious kind of warfare, ecnerally 
prolonged warfare. Against whom would they be useq 
in the Pacific?) When all human probabilities and jy). 
probabilities have been ransacked there is only one Power 
against which the ships would be employed and that 
is Japan. Of course we know that not a single person 
in this country, however warmly he may support ¢| 
Singapore scheme, contemplates Japan as an enemy, 
She has always been a good friend to Great Britain and 
when she was an ally she was a scrupulously loyal o1 


iit, 


The Singapore policy is just a general scheme of insuray 


ie 





conceived on principle rather than as a response to an 
emergency. 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that considerable eo). 
cern is already being shown in Japan. The newspapers 
and the Japanese Parliament are incessantly asking 


questions. “‘ What does it mean?” “Are we jn 
danger?” The customary comment of the British 


Government that there has been no official protest from 
Japan leaves us cold. An oriental race would not be 
likely to send an official protest. Officially the Japanese 
remain calm and inscrutable. But what is going on inside 
their minds ?. We think of Mr. Kipling’s lines about the 
Norman father’s advice to his son for dealing with an 
Anglo-Saxon who merely mutters. “ My son, leave the 
Saxon alone.” 

In truth the bad psychological results of the Singapore 
base may—and we think they would 
balance the material advantages of the scheme which 
look so plain upon paper. If Japan really felt that she 
was being challenged she would certainly add greatly 
to her shipbuilding programme within the limits of the 
classes of ship which are permitted by the Washington 
Agreement. Ultimately if the tension continued there 
might even be a threat to the Washington Agreement 
itself and such a reversal of the attempt to reduce arma- 
ments would be nothing short of a disaster to the whole 
world. At present no European Power has a base for 
capital ships in the western part of the Pacific. The 


entirely 


out- 


nearest base belonging to a great Power in those waters 
is, of course, the American base at Honolulu, but that 
is a long way off. 


It seems to us that in these times when every nation 
is too exhausted even to think of war the Singipor 
policy, though, of course, wholly free of evil intent, may 
prove to be one of those malign trees that bear poi iS 
fruit many years after they have been planted. Ade uate 
defence of the Singapore trade route can be found in 
fast cruisers and such ships as can already be docked at 
Singapore. Nor is it true that Australia and New Zealind 
are dependent upon the Singapore route for th the 
sistence. Even if the Singapore route were closed the 
Cape route would remain. So also would the Penama 
Canal. 

The estimate of €11,000,000 as the total cost he 
Singapore base is probably optimistic. The pro! on 
of the base by an enlarged garrison and by aircraft would 
be an additional indirect expenditure, and even that 
would be insignificant compared with the expenditure 
which would be required if an affronted Japan forced 
us into a new competition in ship-building. And, then, 
in ten years may not everything be changed? {s tt 


not conceivable that capital ships will have ccascd to 


have the relative importance they have now, and 
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—oo 
not a greater relative importance belong to aircraft and 


n-going submarines? In that event we shall have 


hocea , 
gained no material strength but we shall have put our- 
selves wrong with the world by unnecessarily creating 


a spirit of unrest. 

It is necessary, before we leave the subject, to deprecate 
one argument against the Singapore project which is 
often heard but which really weakens the case of the 
gbjectors. It is said that the building of the new base 
would be a violation in the spirit though not in the letter of 
the Washington Agrcement. That is a false argument be- 
cause the Singapore plan was freely discussed at Washing- 
ton during the Conference, and the line in the Western 
Pacilic east of which no new fortified base may be built 
was deliberately drawn so as to leave Singapore just to the 
west of it. Nor did Japan make any objection at Wash- 
ington to the Singapore proposal. America, we may 
imagine, was not at all displeased with our Singapore 
policy. for in the event of war between herself and Japan 
she would be glad to know that the British were firmly 
plant. din Singapore. We are not contemplating that we 
should help America in arms against Japan; all we mean 
is that it would not be disagreeable to Americans to feel 
that the English-speaking peoples hold both sides of 
the Pacilic, particularly as the Philippines are for America 


a distant and precarious possession. 
The case against the Singapore plan is strong enough 


We cannot 
Will 


nation 


without bringing in unjustifiable arguments. 
do more than appeal earnestly to Mr. Baldwin. 
he give the matter his ? The 
trusts him and is willing to take his word and to be 
led by him. We do not ask for a final rejection of the 
sche1 All we suggest is that it should be postponed as 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald postponed it. Mr. MacDonald 
was Prime Minister would not take the respon- 
Now when he talks of the 

he can scarcely expect his 
audience to be We shall his 
We ask only for postponement, devoutly 


reconsideration 


when he 
sibility of final rejection. 
scheme as a “ calamity ” 


convinced. not imitate 


exagveration. 


desiring 2s we do the safety of the Empire but remembering 
that safety is not always to be obtained by what seem to 
be the direct and obvious means. 


LORD CURZON 


| ORD CURZON was the last man to endure happily 
4 lingering old age, a decline of activity and a 


faci ym the seene of public work. So much comfort 
may found in his death, with his powers unimpaired 
and stil holding the leadership of the Upper House. 
But loss to the country is a heavy one. He was an 
extremely able man, possibly a really brilliant one, 
although his intellectual power gained immense force 
from other qualities, from his intense devotion to whatever 
work had in hand, from a great self-confidence which 
rarely forsook him, and from his wide opportunities for 
amassing in a retentive memory general knowledge over 
an immensely wide field. The good fortune that came to 
him by his birth and marriage further enabled him to 


indulge in hobbies, such as, among many others, 


archacology and the restoration of beautiful and interesting 
buildings. This was a great gain to him, softening the 
asperities developed by political struggles at home and 
abroad. Similarly the recognition of his high value as 
Chancellor of Oxford University, and as a leading spirit 
in the Royal Geographical Society and other offices that 
he held, lessened any possible tendency to that narrower 
outlook which sometimes besets the concentrated states- 
ma 

TI knowledged promise of his youth at school and 
th Cuiversity undoubtedly strengthened his - sclf- 


confidence, but never had the ill-effect of making him think 
that worthy success would come to him without hard 
work, sine pulvere palma. No more industrious “* glutton 
for work ” ever lived. In spite of frequent ill-health and 
physical pain, or possibly in part as a distraction from 
them, he worked with restless assiduity by day and by 
night at affairs of State, public objects or the personal 
management of his property. He never shirked a re- 
sponsibility on the plea of other overwhelming business. 
Those who worked under him did not always love him as 
they did wholeheartedly admire him. He often made 
them work harder than they liked, and showed a lack of 
consideration in his manner. But they never complained 
that he was not the hardest worker of them all, nor that 
he considered himself, nor did they hint that he depended 


ungratefully on his subordinates for knowledge of his 
subject. And he had that great quality which Civil 
Servants value so highly in a Minister ; they knew that if 
he gave them instructions or approved a course they took, 
he would support them against all opposition. 

His dignity and oratory will be missed in public life. 
If the dignity sometimes seemed to be pomposity, no 
harm followed; only good-natured amusement. But 
most of all his proud sense of duty and devotion to his 
country are irreparable. At a time of great difficulty for 
him after the War, when foreign policy was often taken from 
his hands as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by 
a masterful Prime Minister and his staff at No. 10 Downing 
Street, Lord Curzon’s detractors thought that he showed 
a poor spirit and a desire to cling to office at all costs, 
because he seemed to accept humiliations rather than 
fight or resign. Forour part we believe that he consistently 
thought it his duty to stay : 
no good would follow his resignation even if for the 


that he was convinced that 


moment he was reduced to no more active function in 
European politics (only a part of the whole field of his 
work at the Foreign Office) than a brake upon the wheel : 
convinced, too, that those conditions could not last long. 
He was not a man incapable of losing oflice on a point of 
principle, witness his return from India where he took 
Let 
us say here of his work in India, where oriental magniti- 


delight and interest in his work if ever a man did. 


cence and power wielded over many millions of men 
undoubtedly appealed strongly to him, that it was truly 
great work, though well-qualified critics may have rightly 
condemned the pace that he set and the detailed work 
that he kept in his own hands. And on that fatal question 
of the Military Member of Council opinion has now gener- 
ally veered round in favour of the view by which Lord 
Curzon stood and fell. His administration of the frontiers 
and his educational reforms were of enduring value. 

It has been said that he expected to be Prime Minister 
upon the death of Mr. Bonar Law, and certainly with 
some reason on all sides; and that he was bitterly dis- 
appointed when he was told that the Prime Minister 
(We 
recall how his first peerage was an Irish one, in order 
that he might keep his chance of sitting in the Lower 
House.) Whatever be the truth of this are 
absolutely certain that the present Prime Minister can 
honestly testify to the perfect and ungrudging loyalty 
We say that he was a loyal 


should be a member of the House of Commons. 


whole we 


rendered by Lord Curzon. 
man, though some have doubted it; his open loyalty in 
a smaller sphere to a much ridiculed Eton master was 
characteristic and confirms our belief. He never sought 
popularity, never raised a party cry or tried to enlist 
In this Mr. Baldwin is not unlike 
tends to give advantages to the 


followers of himself. 
him, but democracy 
man who is willing to look to these smaller political means, 
and there is sufficient explanation of Lord Curzon never 


reaching the leadersh p. 
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It is impossible here to illustrate the whole versatility 
of the man, as a scholar, a polished writer, an intelligent 
traveller, or even as a member of the War Cabinet, or in a 
hundred other ways ; 
ordinary men except shooting, there was hardly a sphere 
of human activity that he did not touch and adorn. We 
will end by recalling the much criticized Treaty of Lau- 
sanne and Lord Curzon’s part in it which we believe will 
rank as high in future estimation as any of his actions. 
Against any failure to guide Europe as he and we thought 
best, it must be remembered that he found in M. Poincaré 
a most stubborn co-operator with fixed ideas, and a far 
less wide knowledge of history or of world-problems. 
In the particular business at Lausanne his difliculties were 
analogous and intensified. He was dealing with a wily 
and obstinate ex-enemy who knew, as everyone knew, 
that Great Britain would not back up her representative 
with any force. Whatever disappointments resulted 
in the Treaty then signed, we do not believe that any 
other man would have been so successful or could have 
carried alone the burden that he bore. It was alone that 
he did it, for we regret that he did not receive the support 
that was more than due. And through the last days that 
he was there, when he showed such patience and ability, 
he was fighting less for British interests than for those of 
our Allies who had failed him earlier. This was indeed 
magnanimous loyalty. 

Such a career, with its forty years of incessant public 
service, should inspire his countrymen to scorn delights 
and live laborious days. It has been one that calls for 
gratitude and pride from every Englishman. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


[' is an agitating question whether British common 
- sense, setting aside all prejudices and_ traditional 
antagonisms, will seize the opportunity which is now 
presented for conciliation and recovery in our depressed 
industries. British common sense is such a real quality 
that we confess that our hopes have been stirred by recent 
events as they have not been stirred for a long time. It 
is true that there are few material facts to justify optim- 
ism; there are no signs that the black clouds that have 
been overhanging our most important industries are 
lifting ; and yet in “ the feel of things ” there is a great 
improvement. Since the Prime Minister made his three 
notable speeches, declarations by Labour. leaders of 
willingness to co-operate under existing conditions have 
been heard from many quarters. And, after all, it is a 
characteristic of our race that we derive some strange 
incentive, not merely to stubbornness, but to an intensive 
activity when things are going badly. 

Mr. Baldwin's speeches, it has been said, were only 
sermons—there was nothing definite in them, nothing 
to bite upon. We would not for our part, however, 
underrate the value of a sermon-—provided that it is a 
good one. A sermon may put people into the frame of 
mind to do something which they would not otherwise 
have attempted. It is foolish to condemn sermons be- 
‘ause they are not more than sermons. Mr. Baldwin 
has at least created an atmosphere, and we shall be 
greatly surprised if he does not follow up his initial success 
by encouraging and arranging inquiries in the industries 
that will bring about really important movements. 
Labour now has the opportunity of asking itself a question 
upon the answer to which the well-being of the manual 
workers may depend for many years to come. The sense 
of Mr. Baldwin's speeches was something of this sort : 
“There will be no chance for Socialists to try to revolu- 
tionize the present economic constitution of industry till 


for, barring the amusements of 


——— 


a, 
the present Government disappears, and that, hum 


; anl 
speaking, will not be for four or five years. ’ 


Meanwhile 
most other countries are fighting their way back to pro- 
sperity. May it not be that if Labour refuses to co-operate 
with Capital during the next four or five years, on the 
ground that Capital is its enemy and is marked down foy 
execution, the other countries may run far ahead of us jy 
the race ? Is it really worth while to sacrifice the welfare 
of men, women and children in the name of a dim ideal ? 
Would it not be better for Capital and Labour together to 
grasp the opportunity now ?” 

When writing lately about the unfortunate loss to oy 
shipyards of a very important new order for motor ships 
which went to Germany we said that questions of wages 
and hours were only a fragmentary part of the explanation 
why Germany can quote prices astoundingly lower than 
any that are possible in a British shipyard. At the 
beginning of the long depression which suceceded the 
artificial industrial boom after the War we appealed to 
our leaders to look at the example of Germany, and to 
turn adversity to gain. ‘The German captains of industry 
and the manual workers did not fold their hands and look 
on helplessly through all those years when they suffered 
from a nightmarish currency, when there was no sale for 
German products abroad, and when the workers were 
actually going short of food. It was then that the brains 
and the muscles in German industry exhausted themselves 
in making ready for the good time that they felt sure weuld 
come at last. Herr Stinnes and others connected up 
hitherto disconnected industries in order that perfect 
co-ordination might reduce the cost of production when 
trade revived. Factories and plant were overhauled, 
German inventiveness was never more fertile than when 
the country might well have been excused for yielding to 
despair. Under the ‘Treaty of Versailles the manufacture 
of engined aeroplanes was stopped, but the youths of 
Germany, as the result of much research and much 
experimentation 
daring—performed astonishing feats with gliders that 
had no engines. . 


inventiveness working with personal 


Herr Flettner made undreamed of applications of the 
Magnus principle to the harnessing of the winds and 
produced his rotor-ship. Wind power, again, was applied 
to the generation of electricity. Even in the industrially 
less important yet significant development of the cinema 
the ferment of German brains displayed itself. It is said 
that in the United States the stupendous scenes depicted 
on the films are the outcome of an unprecedentedly gencrous 
credit system set up by banks which have allied themselves 
with the “ Movies.” How the Ufa film studio in Germany 
has financed itself we do not know, but it has produced 
wonderful results under the most discouraging conditions. 
Its productions have convinced those who had hitherto 
doubted whether the cinema really embodicd an art. The 
Deutsche Werft, the great shipbuilding yard which is now 
building motor ships for British shipowners, is entirely 
a post-War creation. 
our own backwardness as though by flashlight, are the 
result, as we said the other day, of co-ordinating all the 
industries which have a part in the construction of a ship. 
Truly a people who have performed such feats as we sce 
in Germany, and have done it, as it were, on an empty 
stomach, will be very hard to beat. Can one possibly 
deny that they deserve to sueceed ? Does it not open 
when Germany builds ships fot 


Its prices, which have revealed 


the sleepiest cyes 
England ? 

What are we going to do ? 
able that we shall be urged on by that best of motives 
for Englishmen, the feeling of being “up against it.” 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Thomas, and cveu 


The signs so far are fayour- 
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Mr, A. J. Cook, have ¢ ll weleomed Mr. Baldwin’s speeches, 


and have as good as said that they would like to co-operate. 
: new 


“Whatever be the aims of Labour in regard to a 
industrial order,” said Mr. Snowden, “ it is a wise and 
necessary policy to make the best of the present system. 
This. as the Morning Post remarks, is much be tter than the 
language of the Independent Labour Party in 1920, 
which passed a resolution (Mr. Snowden being in the 
chair) that there ' 
Labour and Capital “ short of the total abolition of the 
Capitalist system.” Mr. MacDonald has said to his 
present constituents, “Certainly I am = in favour of 
A person cannot express his individuality 


must be no rapprochement between 


property. anal M4 
unless he has enough property to make him independent. 
The employers and employees in the mining industry are 
trying to work out a new agreement. And it is excellent 
vidence of good will and common sense in the shipbuilding 
industry that the Trade Unions have accepted the invita- 
tion of the employers to a conference for discussing ways 
The desperateness of the situation 
Only a few days ago two impor- 


and means of revival. 
cannot be exaggerated. 
tant firms of marine engineers in the North of England 
announced that unless they could reduce their costs of 
production they could not carry on for more than a few 
weeks. They had been keeping their works open at a loss. 
We trust that the German example will be most care- 
fully examined. It is almost impossible to believe that 
what has been 
Until we are convinced to the contrary by stronger 
evidence than we have ever encountered we shall believe 


done in Germany cannot be done here. 


that it is possible to pay high wages, or relatively high 
wages, and still to produce cheaply enough to reconquer 
markets which we The 
entrepreneurs will be required for the co-ordinating of 


have lost. brains of our great 
industries, so that the getting and conveying of coal, 
the manufacture of iron and stecl, and the work of the 
But 


not 


shipyards may be ordered as an inseparable whole. 
Labour, too, must make its contribution to suecess 
the reduction of wages, but in an intelligent 
Trade Union practices which 

We beg Labour not to think 


indeed in 
werhauling of all those 


prevent cheap production. 


that Unionists, or employers who are not Socialists, are 
“out to smash the Unions.” Every rational person 
recognizes that much good has been done by Trade 
Unionism. and regards the Unions as an indispensable part 


What are rightly objected to 
man to touch 


ial organization. 


are the very rigid rules which will not allow a 
ich is not sel 


a jt eduled as being peculiarly his own 
so that in every working day a eertain number of men 
stand idle while things they could perfectly well do 
themselves are done for them. Can Labour afford to ¢o 
on like this? If industry cannet afford it it is obvious 
that Labour cannot afford it either. 

Minally, and most important of all, the Trade Unions, 


e new truce, must make an end once and for all of 


“er 3 ans 
ali ca’ canny. In making that renunciation they may 
justly ask for pledges from the employers against the 
of by 


‘ ' ° > 
We are by no means blind to the fact that some employers 


arbitrary cutting of the scale payment results. 


have positively provoked ca’ canny, which was the inevitable 
answer of men exasperated by the reduction of payment 
when they seemed to their employers to be 
hh.’ In America 


“earning too 


rive 


the impeding practices of British 


Trade Unions have little vogue. Americans have been 
right where British Labour has been wrong. Not till 
British manual workers cease to hypnotize themselves 
with the ineantation that Capitalism must be destroyed 
will they gain the industrial paradise where wages are 
high and the cost of production (and therefore the cost 
Cl living) is che ap. 


THE NEW AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


POLICY 


By R. Gorpon Wasson, Associate Editor of Current 


Opinion, New York. 


jie main purport of America’s new immigration law 

has been largely neglected by the Press, owing 
partly to the sensational circumstances of the adoption 
of a subordinate clause to which the Japanese objected at 
This neglect has left the 
general public, especially in Europe, in almost complete 


the time of the Bill’s passage. 


ignorance of a measure which promises to assume its place 
as one of the most important Acts of our time, and one 
that when understood wiil be hailed with joy by all who 
take to heart the interests of the English-speaking world. 

For more than three centuries the surplus population 
of Europe has flowed in an ever-increasing and almost 
the Western Hemisphere. 
Two vacant continents have been settled. To-day the 
people of the United States have decreed that so far as 


unregulated stream toward 


their jurisdiction reaches, the cra of free-for-all coloniza- 
tion has come to a close: admission hereafter will be by 
ticket only, and the tickets will be stringently limited in 
number. America as a haven of refuge for the starved 
and the pr rsecuted of other lands is now but an historical 
concept ; instead of saving others, herself she must save 
from 

At 
emergency 
Act, to forestall the flood of immigration which was then 
anticipated. That law, conceived in haste, stipulated that 
from each Old World country there would be admitted 


every year a number of immigrants never to exceed three 


indiscriminate racial inundation. 
the close of the World War Congress enacted an 
immigration law, known as the Dillingham 


per cent. of the alicns from those countries resident in the 
United States in 1910. The Dillingham Act was 
for the Ke 1lis 
became an international reproach to ou 


V¢ spon- 


sible congestion at Island, which rapidly 


country and 
Ambassador 


which ultimately elicited the famous report of 


Geddes. 


The Dillingham Act is no more. On July Ist of last 
year the Johnson-Reed law went into operation. The 
new measure climinates the harsh features of the old. 
Minor children and wives of American citizens will be 
admitted regardless of quota limitations. All prospective 


rc 


to apply for admission visas 
these 


immigrants are now obli 


to American consular ollicers, 


who ISSUE visas only 
so long as the quotas are incomplete and only to applicants 
who to the best of the consul’s knowledge comply with 
The immigrant still has 


Klis Istand, but if his 


application has-been honest and accurate, he need not fear 


our immigration requirements. 
to an examination at 


to submit 


the excruciating disappointment of beine turned back. 
Furthermore, the flow of immigrants is now spread over 
at least ten months, instead of five as formerly. In conse- 
quence of these changes, as well as various others, the 
horrors of Ellis Island are alread) a thing of the past. 
Under the new law a temporary quota scheme is insti- 
tuted to regulate the flow of immigration until July Ist, 
1927. What little criticism there has been of the main 
features of the Act of 1924 has been largely directed at this 
provisional régime, on the false assumption that it is per- 
manent. It establishes quotas on the basis of aliens resi- 
dent in the United States in 18890, admitting from each 
foreign country two per cent. of the number of its nationals 
Before th War America 


living here in that vear. Great 


was admitting immigrants regardless of number; under 
the Dillingham Act quota immigrants were limited to 
357,803 annually; under the temporary quotas of th 


As the 


new law the total is reduced to less than 170,000. 
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Russian, Polish, and Italian influx had hardly begun in 
1890, the effect of the new quotas is to reduce their allot- 
ments to negligible figures, whereas the British and Irish 


are reduced only from 77,342 to 62,574. 


The Act of 1924 requires separate quotas for the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Empire. As a result, 


the Irish Free State is granted an allotment of her own, 


and as the Irish colony in America was at its peak about 
1890, the Irish Free State quota is disproportionately 





large—28,567, as against 34,007 for Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The Germans have the largest quota of all— 
51,227. 


But the basis of 1890 expires in 1927. 
150,000 quota immigrants will be admitted to the United 


States each year, and from each country in the proportion 
that that country has contributed to the national racial 


strain of the United States. To determine the racial make- 


up of the United States the Act creates a Commission of 


Cabinet members who are expected to complete their 
extraordinarily difficult task in the course of the coming 
three years. 

The findings of the Commission will be of interest, not 
alone for their bearing on the immigrant quotas of the 
future, but because they will inform the world authorita- 
tively on the extent to which the original stocks who 
settled the New World in colonial times have been 
submerged. Though it is impossible to predict definitely 
the Commission’s conclusions, Mr. John B. Trevor of New 
York, a specialist in the subject, has recently completed 
his analysis of the races going to make up the American 
people, and his results have been published in the Con- 
gressional Record (June 24th). His figures show the 
ancestry of the American population of 105,710,620 in 
1920 to have been as follows :-— 


British and North Irish . at ae 51,747,680 
German (including important Jewish elements) 12,173,374 
Negro and Mulatto = “ ea ‘ 11,463,131 
Irish (that portion now included in the Free 

State) .. rea * ad és .. 5,063,966 
Canadian .. ee oe ee oe ee 3,497,053 
Italian - ee 3,472,457 


Polish (includes important Jewish elements) .. 2,759,041 


Russian (includes important Jewish elements) 2,434,669 
Swedish .. os “* ee oe ve 1,867,352 
Dutch ee ae ee os ee oe 1,678,463 
Austrian (includes Jewish elements) .. ee 1,316,093 
Norwegian ee ee ee ee oe 1,250,659 
French ee ee oe ee ee oe 1,082,399 
Mexican .. ee ee ee ee ee 799,271 


If these figures prove approximately accurate (as they 
probably will, in view of the elaborate self-checking 
methods by which Mr. Trevor has arrived at them), it 
becomes clear that the English and Scottish strains in the 
United States are still overwhelmingly dominant, and 
with the British elements in the Canadian admixture pro- 
bably constitute a majority of the nation. Not all these 
elements should be conceived as cohesive groups; the 
Dutch, for example, who are descended from the settlers 
of the Hudson Valley, maintain only a flimsy sentimental 
unity. It is particularly interesting to observe that the 
Irish elements from the Free State region number only 
some five millions, which confirms the suspicion that the 
sens of Erin in the United States have been noisy beyond 
their numerical strength. 

Mr. Trevor estimates that after 1927 Britain and North 
Ireland will be allotted an immigrant quota of 85,135, 
which is well over half of the quotas for the whole world 
and decidedly larger than it has been in recent years. The 
Irish Free State quota will fall from 28,567 to about 
8,330 ; and the German from 51,227 to 20,028. Under the 
terms of the new law, the descendants of slaves are not 
allowed to furnish the basis for any African quotas ; this 
excludes all Negroes and Mulattos from the computation. 
Native born Canadians, Mexicans, and South Americans 


Thereafter 


—— 


are admitted without numerical restriction. This will 
still further increase the Anglo-Saxon element jp our 
immigration, as the influx from our northern neighbour 
will be steady, though in part made up of French Cana. 
dians. A not negligible seepage of Mexican peons may be 
expected across the south-western border. 


A GREAT MAN 


IMPLICITY is the essence of greatness, and it wag 
by a stroke simple, and yet grandiose, that Mp, 
Marlin established himself as the leading citizen of oy 
hamlet. When Mr. Marlin took over the shop (we haye 
only the one) the business was not flourishing. The old 
woman who for years had sold stamps and grocery had 
been a profound disbeliever in progress. She had never, 
in the language of our hamlet, obliged anyone, and she 
would often deny that she stocked a commodity in order 
to slake a growing passion of malignity. A nasty old 
woman, a frowsy old woman; she would have loved to 
haunt the shop, to hide the stamps and turn the jam 
mouldy, to melt the butter and mislay the postal orders, 
but Mr. Marlin saw to it that the shop, in his hands, 
was no place for ghosts. 

Frankly we did not expect much of Mr. Marlin, and he 
disappointed even our small expectations by his unosten- 
tatious arrival. One day he was not there; the next 
he was making a vigorous onslaught on the accumulated 
grime of a generation. Apparently there was no Mrs, 
Marlin; certainly there were no little Marlins. Within 
a week the shop window had changed miraculously, 
Piles of inviting tins rose in the middle. Apples and 
oranges were ranged on either side; there was a loaf a 
little in the background. From a rod stretching midway 
across the window were suspended inviting looking joints 
of pork. Sacks of potatoes and baskets of sprouts 
flanked the doorway. But we never do things raslily in 
our hamlet. We were not entirely dependent on Mr. 
Marlin. Less than two miles away was our market 
town, and although in winter it’ was sometimes incon- 
venient to make the journey, it had become almost a 
civic duty to deny Mr. Marlin’s predecessor the joy of 
her malignant “No, never keep it!” It is true that 
little Mrs. Lyons (that feather head) forgot to buy flour 
when she went down to the town on market day and, 
having to throw herself on the merey of Mr. Marlin, 
emerged with strange stories of the riches within, but we 
were not to be beguiled. 

In the light of my later acquaintance (I should like to 


call it friendship, if that did not seem presumptuous) 
with Mr. Marlin, I can imagine with what care hw sur- 
veyed his problem, for he was never a man to aci rashly 
but, to the hamlet, his stroke came with dramatic sudden- 


ness—he changed the early closing day! He was never 
very communicative as to the dilliculties which he 
encountered in his capacity of tradesman and sul-post- 
master, and the utmost he would ever say was that it 
took a bit of doing. He did not advertise his intention ; 
merely on a Thursday afternoon it was observed that the 
shop was still open. The first effect of his action was not 
favourable. At the ‘ Black Squirrel’ that night there was 
high debate on the subject, and Mr. Mutch, the landlord, 
bitterly conscious of the restrictions with which he was 
hedged by the law, shook his head and foresaw no good 
from this apparent defiance. Old Mr. Snarl, parsons 
warden, wondered what Tich 
from his gigantic size) was thinking of. 


(humorously so called 
What was 
perlice for? Farmer Nuggins was inclined to be chari- 
table ; perhaps Tich hadn’t noticed it ; everyone knew 
that Tich warn’t one to go out of his way to notice things. 
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Mr. Slewins, our local poacher, grinned slowly and winked 
at Mr. Mutch. Finally, the party broke up with a general 
agreement that it would be best to wait till next Thursday 
and see what happened then. 

We had not to wait quite so long. On Tuesday after- 
noon some of us were assembled at the rectory to discuss 
the grave question of a parochial entertainment at the 
village hall (one heard such things about modern dancing) 
when Mrs. Berry, the doctor’s wife, entered with an 
impatient, “I believe the new man at the shop has gone 
mad. He’s shut on Tuesday afternoon!” It was felt 
generally that we could not continue indefinitely with a 
shop which was shut when you expected it to be open, 
and open when you expected it to be shut, and I was 
deputed to enquire into the matter, the idea being, I 
suspect, that my known eccentricity would not commit 
the rest of the village to anything. 

I confess that I was favourably impressed as soon as 
I entered the shop. There was something about Mr. 
Marlin which radiated efliciency, though he himself was 
no Adonis of the grocery trade. 
haired man with a broad face and a moustache utterly 


Ile was a small, sandy- 


incongruous and yet somehow attractive in its imitation 
of the toothbrush variety so dear to subalterns in the 
War. I did not want to plunge at once into my inqui- 
sition’ and so I asked for a brand of cigarettes never 
previously seen In the village. He turned to a shelf 
behind him and handed me a packet without hesitation. 
It was a great moment for both of us, and within five 
minute 


did not want, merely for the enjoyment of the smile with 


I had bought quite a number of things which I 


which he produced them from mysterious lurking places. 

At last I approached the real object of my mission. 
i ‘ 

“Oh, you've 


noticed, have you?” he said, “ just a little 


idea of my own. Before I came here I had a look round 
the town, two or three days, and I noticed what a dead and 
alive pla ( 

shut. Mighty awkward, I thought, if folks wants any- 
If I could open 


when all the town shops were shut, why I could afford to 


if was on Thursday afternoons with everything 
thing, and that’s how it came to me. 
I 


shut when the town shops was open, and so I managed to 


work it I confess that I stood with my mouth open, 
gazing in admiration at this Napoleon among village 


shopkeepers. How magnificent this idea of balancing 
his little kennel of a shop against the High Street and its 
subsidiaries of the market town! I stumbled into the 
roadway 


and dropped a pound of bacon, three apples, 
a tin of cocoa and a pot of jam as I met the eye of Mrs, 


Logan, the rector’s wife. ‘* What on earth ?”’ she 
cried. ** Go in and see for yourself,” I mumbled, groping 
for one of the appl s, “it’s worth it! ”’ 


Apparently it was, for I have it on excellent authority 
+. Logan spent fifteen minutes in the shop and only 


emerged in order to make room for a positive crowd of 


other customers. On Thursday afternoon every house- 
wife in the hamlet had found occasion to make some 
pu | the praise of Mr. Marlin, at second hand, 
dominated that night’s debate at the ‘ Black Squirrel.’ 
That was last year, and Mr. Marlin has never looked 


means which sets at defiance all known 


laws of cubic « ipacity he is equal to any demands on his 
stock. I do not know whether he ever sleeps but he 
remains alone; we have still to hear of a Mrs. Marlin, 
and hough some of our village beauties have set their 
ca . I teel sure that their ente rprise is in Yain. 
Mr. M tock is paramount, and it would be impos- 
si} even the smallest seeond person behind 
that Without upsetting the whole economy of the 
sl But Timust go. I want What excuse can I 
I for my daily visit to Mr. Marlin? Stamps ? 


H. T. KemBauit Coox, 


VITALISM RESTATED 
By C. E. M. Joan. 
I.—MIND AND MATTER. 


| PROPOSE in this and in the succeeding article to 
present in brief outline a philosophy of life which 
differs in certain important particulars from the concep- 
tion of the Universe common to those who hold vitalist 
views. Before, however, I launch out on to the 
constructive speculation, it is necessary that I should 


Cas of 


give some indication of my bearings by briefly describing 
what I may call the ordinary vitalist conception, in order 
that whatever may be novel in my point of view may be 
thrown more clearly into relief. 

As everybody knows, nineteenth-century science prac- 
tically succeeded in eliminating mind from the Universe, 
Life was an offshoot of matter, mind a 
flickering accompaniment of the brain, surrounding the 
brain like the halo round the head of a saint, but strictly 
confined to the function of registering or reflecting cerebral 
Hence the vital, even if it could be regarded 
and in the 


incidental 


occurrences. 
as in any sense different from the material 
long run it could not—was at every stage conditioned and 
determined by the material. 
geological time and astronomical space life seemed like 


In the vast immensities of 


a tiny glow flickering uncertainly for a brief period before 
its inevitable extinction, or an intrusive and incidental 
passenger traversing a fundamentally alicn and hostile 
environment and doomed one day to finish its pointless 
journey with as little noise and significance as, in the per- 
For the rest the { ll- 


verse was like the works of a gigantic clock which continued 


son of the amoeba, it began it. 


to function indefinitely through the automatic interaction 
of its parts. 

It is no part of my purpose to describe the evidence for 
this view, nor the later evidence which has led to its 
gradual abandonment. This later evidence culled indis- 
criminately from biology, psychology 
namely, that life is 


and phy SICS all 
points to the same conclusion 
different from and in some sense independent of matter. 

It is to modern developments in physics that the 
growing tendency to regard a mechanist interpreta- 
tion of the Universe with disfavour is chiefly due. For 


hard, 


upon which 


the nineteenth-century scientist matter was a 
tangible substance, lying out there in space, 
the horse-sense of the materialist could base his irre- 
fragable To-day matter is an entity at 
once more mysterious and more elusive. It is a some- 
thing which relativity has taught us to regard as being 
literally a different thing for different observers, a thing, 


convictions. 


too, in the constitution of which time forms an integral 
part. A picce of matter is not a solid entity persisting 
through time. It is more like a series of cinematographic 
pictures of itself, each member of which lasts for an 
infinitesimal portion of time, and is then succeeded by 
another so like the one that preceded it that we are 
naturally tempted to regard it as the same. Matter, 
whether we conceive of it as a succession of point- 
instants or point-events, or as a curvature space time, 
is a something about whi h we are agreed we know vi ry 
little, so that the modern tendency to assign the causa- 
tion of things to mind rather than to matter is the 
expression of a natural preference | working in S 
of the comparatively known rather than terms the 
comparatively unknown. 

In any event the gulf that separates mind from matter 
is in a fair way to being bridged. Psychology -has shown 
mind to be less mental, physics has shown matter to be 
less material than we have been accustomed to think 
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them; and there is good ground for supposing that each 
is a form of arrangement of some more fundamental stuff, 
which is itself neither mental nor material, and which lies 
at the base of both. 

The trend of these scientific developments has been 
reflected in a number of philosophical theories which have 
systematized the scattered evidence provided by the 
sciences. The philosophy of Bergson in particular has 
led the way in this modern vindication of the uniqueness 
of mind. Instead of regarding life as an unimportant 
and incidental emanation of matter, Bergson sees in it 
the key wherewith we are to unlock all the riddles of the 
Universe. And life, and only life, can perform this 
service simply because it is the Universe. For Bergson 
there is nothing anywhere which is not living. This 
Universe which is life may be likened to a broad, smoothly 
flowing river, or to a fountain continuously jetting into 
Both similes are, how- 
ever, misleading in so far as they suggest the existence 
of a source or centre of life, which is other than life itself, 
since the existence of such a source of life could only be 
asserted at the cost of denying the original proposition 
that there is only life. 


the air from some hidden source. 


To put the point in another way: life is continually 
changing, and the only way in which we can define it is 
But this does not mean that 
there is anything in the Universe which changes; for a 


asa constant change or flow. 


something which changed would be a something to which 
changes occurred, a something which would, therefore, 
from the very fact that it was subject to change, be other 
than the changes through which it passed. But the 
existence of a changing something, that is to say of a 
something other than change to which changes happened, 
would contradict the proposition that there was only 
change, 

Now, life in a world which was like an unsubstantial 
jelly, incessantly quivering in the throes attendant upon 
passing out of a preceding and into a succecding jelly, 
would be a hazardous and difficult adventure. In order, 
therefore, to cope with the business of living organisms 
have in the course of ages evolved the intellect. The 
intellect makes cuts across the living flow which is life. 
[t introduces stops and gaps into what is continuous and 
homogeneous, breaking it up into the world of solid 
material objects extended in space, which is the superficial 
appearance with which we are acquainted. 
the illusion of matter. 


Hence arises 
Hence, too, the belief that each 
unit of life is distinct and separate from each other unit, 
As a result we came tothink of the Universe as a plurality 
of living souls, when it is, in fact, one indivisible and 
homogeneous flow of life. 

To me it has always seemed that this conception of the 
intellect as a tool evoived for the purposes of life, which 
euts up and in so doing falsilies the real nature of the 
living ilow, will not bear examination. 

Kither the 
featureless, as devoid of marks of distinction as a sheet 
If it is, then the intellect in 
representing it as a world of solid objects extended in 


Universe in its real nature is absolutely 


of white paper, or it ts not. 
space is presenting us with a false view of reality and 
leading us into real error. But how are we to account 
for the emergence of error in a world of perfect vet 
featureless reality? If it is not, if it contains within 
itself ccrtain rudimentary features or 


intellect works up, as it were, into the people and objects 


flaws which the 


of everyday life, then the Universe is not really one thing 
The distinctions between you 


at all but many things. 
and me, and between chairs and tables, are, in fact, really 
part of the nature of things, even if it requires the intellect 
io work them up and throw them into relief. But in 


a 


a 
this event it is not true that life is a perfectly homo. 
geneous flow. 

In any case it seems difficult to explain the appearance 
of diversity and multiplicity which the Universe presents, if 
we think of it as being one thing only, or as being the ex. 
pression of one thing only. If we revert to the conception 
of life as a river dispersing itself into all the innumer 
channels which constitute living organisms, we are 
entitled to ask how this dispersion is brought about, 
Rivers are known to divide when something obstructs 
their course ; but short of such a something, the fact of 
division appears inexplicable. Now, in Bergson’s universe, 
and in most of the vitalistic systems which have been 
evolved, there can be no such something simply because 
life is literally all that there is. 

I should, therefore, like to part company with Bergson 
by postulating not only a life force which is the source of 
allthat is livinginthe Universe, but in addition to the life 
force a something other than life, which obstructs and 
impedes life and causes it to split itself into the living 
units which are individuals. 


able 


This something we will for 


the present call matter. In the next article I shall ’ 


cndeavour to give a sketch of the kind of Universe to 
which this conception leads us. 


— 
THE 
4 


dencasere British birds have vanished 

utterly and almost unnoticed during the last two 
or three hundred years, and at least a dozen oihers 
stand at If the recent outery in the 
Press on the subject of “ The Vanishing Lapwing” was 
to a great extent stupid and unjustified, we must not 
be too ready to find fault with it. When indignation ean 
be fanned for the benefit of birds which are not vanishing, 
it may in time be possible to raise indignation in the 


LAPWING QUESTION 


species of 


death’s door. 


interests of those which are. 

Living on the high fells and the lowest water-ineadows, 
and everywhere in between where open country is to 
be found, the lapwing is one of the most widespread of 
British birds. The house-sparrow is a local species by 
comparison. He is also among the most nomadic, 
gipsying up and down the country in vast flocks, except 
during that part of the year when the anchorage of four 
mottled eggs holds him fast. There are many reasons 
for this corporate vagrancy. The descent of a large 
flock of lapwings on a ficld so clears it of wireworms, 
for a time, that the birds must soon look for food else- 
where. Further, they are extremely 
weather, and the approach of a frosty spell stampedes 
Without 


camp and sect out on their travels : 


sensitive to th 
them westward in hosts. varning thev :irike 
I have seen scveral 
thousands in the fields one day where there was onl 
a single pair the next. 


There is no military precision about the movements 
of these flocks, though they hang together well: with 
their vacillating flight the birds seem all to be dancing 
up and down like motes in a sunbeam. Semetinics thes 
separate into several squadrons flying backwards snd 
forwards in perpetually changing formation : seme<iines 
the whole multitude combines and they hang in U 
air as a vast far-seen ball or a gigantic veil of fyi 
birds, so that to watch them is like looking through 
heat waves on a sunny August day. 

Going out about sunsct one winter afternoon along 
a green lane leading to the Thames I watched at close 


quarters the reosting ceremony of the lapwings. They 
were flying up and down in hundreds at no great heigh! 


first of all in one immense flock stretching for more than 


a furlong and then divided into smaller bodies, all keeping 
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One division swept over the ploughlands close 
1 up and down the field at about the 
Every now and again the whole 


silence. 
to me and quartere¢ 
height of a heusetop. ; 
hod would plunge together with a sound like waves 
peaking On a sandy beach—a gentle, soothing sound 
considering the swiftness of their rush. After flying 
ehout in this way for some time, they suddenly performed 
without warning an amazing evolution. Apparently, the 
yhole flock drew apart into two divisions, which wheeled 
tee to face and plunged simultancously furward, opening 
ranks to Iet each squadron pass bodily through the 
other. In this bewildering countermarch, which was 
performed at some speed, there was no general collision, 
os there might well have been, but I heard very distinctly 
th impact of sev ral colliding birds—five or six altogether. 
None of these accidents brought a bird to the ground ; 
probably the wings alone bore the shock. After this 
ceremony they began to plump down on the stubble, 
not in a body but by individual birds dropping till all 
had alighted. Now, for the first time, the silence was 
broken, and the whole assembly began a clamour or 
Amongst it 
was 


babel like starlings settling down to roost. 
all I never heard the typical “ pee-wit ” cry; it 
composed of screaming and piping sounds, not at all 
melodious, more like the notes of brown owl and partridge 
with a few faint reminiscences of golden plover. It 
was now dusk, but with field glasses I could just see the 
lapwings scattered at fair intervals over the ground. 
Gradually the clamour ceased and even isolated calls 
became few; I waited until they fell into silence and 
walked into the field. It was already dark ; [heard them 
take off with a rush of wings fifty or perhaps a hundred yards 
in front, but it seemed long before they lifted sufficiently 
for me to distinguish them strung out in a long thin line 
three or four deep and looking like a flying hedge in the 
twilight. 

Starlings, which are companionable birds, feed with 
the lapwings in the fields. When the alarm is given and 
the plover rise together like a single bird the starlings 
rise with them. Now, compared with the rest of their 
family, lapwings are slovenly and undisciplined in their 
movements, but through all their apparent disorder 
they preserve a certain method which brings about the 
starlings’ discomfiture. ‘To keep time with the curious 
flight of the round-winged hesitating plover is more 
than the adaptability of the businesslike direct-flying 
starling can achieve, and when they fly in company his 
embarrassment is ludicrous. Every time the flock whéels 
the satellite starlings are left in the lurch like an awkward 
squad of recruits on field day, and they have hardly 
caught up again before the movement is repeated. 

At the beginning of March lapwings begin to withdraw 
from company and busy themselves with the making of 
nest-scrapings. While thus engaged they present an 
extraordinary appearance ; the action is not unlike danc- 
ing, but they constantly bow and dip so sweepingly that 
the tail stands up almost vertically, and the bright 
chestnut patch under its base shows at a distance like the 
breast of some giant robin. This most often happens 
on bright, sunny days, when the brilliant colours show to 
best advantage, especially the glossy green of the wings 


(pointed at rest, though rounded in flight), which stand 
out apart from the body and apparently raised above it. 

It is not likely that the lapwing will ever become a 
rare bird in Britain; its extinction is not yet to be con- 








sidered a possibility. In winter there are as many as ever 
(myriads arrive from abroad), but the breeding stock is in 
many parts seriously decreasing. When the question was 
debated of the reasons for this diminution and the methods 
by which it might be checked, scores of correspondents 
came forward with the cause of the scarcity (which was 





different in almost every case), as if there could only be 
one. Perhaps it did not occur to them that though the 
last straw broke the camel's back it would have done no 
damage but for the rest of the burden. If new circum- 
stances arise which threaten a bird’s existence and cannot 
be removed, the species may still be saved by reducing as 
far as possible its other disabilities. The lapwing has 
been hard pressed in England by the rolling of fields, 
which crushes its eggs ; by the increase of gulls and rooks, 
which compete fiercely with it over food; by floods and 
bad seasons ; by the collection of its eggs for eating; by 
shooting, and perhaps by other embarrassments into 
the bargain. Any single reason is insufficient ; it is the 
pressure of the whole sct 
the decline, Naturalists were lately canvassed on the 
question whether the taking of lapwings’ eggs ought 
to be prohibited, partly or altogether. Hardly two out of 
them all thought alike. This much at any rate is plain, 
that though the wholesale gathering of the eggs is an 
ancient: practice, and probably not responsible for the 
present diminution, it is the one important factor which 
is directly under our control, and the prohibition of 
plover-egging after mid-April would bring some relief at 
any rate to an invaluable and hard-pressed British bird. 


E. M. N. 


which is contributing. to 


THE THEATRE 


A SENTIMENTAL SAINT 
AT THE 
HAMPSTEAD 


“THE PAINTED SWAN ”’ 


THEATRE, 


EVERYMAN 


Princess ANTOINE Brpesco has already grasped one of the 
secrets of the dramatist’s art. She knows how important it 
is to prepare the entrance of a “ star” character by plenty 
of preliminary talk about him or her. 

Thus she is careful to scatter the conversation of the Cath- 
cart circle, who were gathered one week-end at Candover 
Hall, with a series of references to their hostess, Lady Cand- 
over, much better known to them all as Ann. It is Ann this, 
Ann that, Ann the other: and, for the most part, it is mar- 
vellous, saintly Ann! Ann must be a remarkable woman, 
since she manages to extort a nearly unanimous homage— 
behind her back too !—from the scintillating Cathcarts who 
are a pack of obsolete wits, dating from the period of Wilde 
and Lady Windemere. The only thing they seem to know 
against Ann is that she married Ninian, Lord Candover, 
The blunder certainly needs explanation, because Ninian is 
quite easily the biggest bore of the house-party. 

But now it is surely time to cease talking about Ann and 
to let Unfortunately, the Catheart set never 
knew when to stop. Their conversational method was this: 
the chief of them would take his stand before the fireplace, 
would toy with an eyeglass for a moment, and would then 
fire point-blank at the others one of those futile generaliz- 
ations called, in compliment, epigrams. The others would 
hardly listen, because (as you could see by their faces) they 
were preparing their own shots. But they knew the rules, 
They did not all talk at once, as so many real people do in 
Each waited for his or her turn and then 

bang !—out came the epigram. ‘* When 
his wife”... Whenever a woman 
** Marriage is one of those states” 
shot flies all about the room. We are on 
of expectation for Ann. The 
Anything to get away from Cathcart 
Heaven be praised ! 


us see her. 


these clever circles. 
a man says that 
tmat” ee 
Bang, bang! ‘The 


admits 


tenterhooks 
effect is indeed overdone, 
small-talk! We are 
suffering too much. Hiere, at last, is 
Ann, 

Everything now must depend upon her, and upon Miss 
Edith Evans who has part of the responsibility for her, 
We hope against hope that Ann will be unlike the other 
Cathearts, She is. She is at least not afflicted with epigram- 
mitis, On the contrary, she is a great spot of sentimentality 
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floating on the sea of brilliance. She is pursued by the 
adoration of a youth, played with admirable sincerity by Mr. 
Robert Harris. But she has a headache, she will not listen to 
him. Alas! she has attached herself to a sinner, a_ horrid 
sinner too, a political bounder named Jordon. If her marriage 
with Ninian wanted explanation, her abandonment of herself, 
body and soul, to Jordon wants much more. But these 
things do happen. Saintly women often have a nasty taste 
in men. And when, as in this instance, they Iet themselves 
go, they are no doubt often as blind as Ann was to a fact 
that is obvious to the audience when Jordon makes his appear- 
ance—the fact that the bad man ‘ doesn’t care.’ For him 
Saint Ann is just one of the women he has met in the intervals 
of politics. She is rather worse than the others, in fact, 
from his point of view, because she clings so hard. Nothing 
will put her off. What, for example, does she do when 
(sitting amongst the Cathcarts) she hears that Jordon has 
missed a big political chance, by getting drunk and going out 
with a woman, instead of to the House of Commons? She 
blurts out the whole secret. She tells all the astonished, 
and for once epigram-paralysed, Cathearts that Jordan 
wasn't with the other woman. “ He was with me!” “ He 
is my lover!” To her this seems, at the moment and after- 
wards, ** the obvious thing to do.” 

. To the Cathearts it seems so little obvious that they don't 
believe it. To the audience, too, this * flaring loyalty of friend- 
ship” appears all the more silly in that it can do Jordon no 
possible good to be proclaimed as the lover of Lord Candover’s 
wife, instead of as the mere seeker after hazardous pleasure. 
And, quite naturally, Jordon is exasperated. He tells Ann so, 
She behaves as one would expect of a saintly sentimentalist. 
** Love is the only sense in the world!” she wails. * But I 
love you!” she whimpers. That, for Jordon, is really no 
excuse. Off he goes, leaving poor Ann at last disillusioned, 
amidst a renewed fusiilade of hard-hearted epigrams, happily 
cut. short by the curtain. 

Let us confess that we were terribly disappointed in Ann. 
Was Miss Evans partly to blame for that? She is at her best 
in the scene where the news of Jordon’s disgrace drops into the 
Catheart conversation. You see her face suddenly frozen. She 
turns to stone. On the other hand, Miss Evans does not-— 
perhaps could not—attenuate Ann’s silliness by the indication 
of any real sense behind her sensibility. She is, one feels, a 
little mannered. a little * precious.” She * across the 
room, as Meredith used to say of the welcoming advance of a 
lady amidst guests. When she utters her ** Ife is my lover!” 
she does it in a tone of surprised hysteria. Since the absurd 
thing has to be said, couldn't it be said with the quieter con- 
viction of one who knowingly throws all overboard for a pur- 
pose sacred to her—more calmly, more resolutely ? Need she 
lament so much? At times, almost, she bleats. 
suppressed agony, revealed in broken cries at the end, is, with 
Miss Evans, a fair rendering of Ann’s disillusionment. A 
strong cast can do little with the other characters, who are 
mainly names on a programme. But might not Mr. Jeayes 
(as Jordon) have given us rather more reason for believing in 


swims 


lowever, 


Ann's belief in him ? 

A friendly Catheartist curiosity will no doubt attract many 
people to the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. But it isn’t easy 
toagree with those kind critics—all eagerness to administer first 
aid to the amateur—who suggest that Princess Antoine Bibesco 
could even now achieve a masterpiece were she to excise a 
few epigrams from her play. That is a question of form, and 
it is less the form than the feeling that is wrong with The 
Painted Swan. ‘To discard the smart savings would indeed 
involve for one thing cutting perhaps an entire act out of a 
three-act play. Or else it would compel the turning of all or 
most of the epigrammatists into real characters: a larger 
undertaking still. Apart from that, it seems much more 
necessary for the authoress to get closer to life 
from ‘the conception of it as a rigid division between hard- 
hearted frivolity and romantic love : a conception that hardly 
differs in essence (whatever the difference in form) from that, 
A deep, sincere, true, saintly nature 


to get away 


say, of a Marie Corelli. 
lost in a hard world because she believed one man to be as she 
was! In how many gushing novels has one come upon that 
opposition ! Why should it be any more impressive, any more 
subtle, when we get it, amidst tedious cpigrams, im a play ? 
R. J. 
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ARCHITECTURAL NOTEs 


SOME RECENT BUILDINGS Iy 
THE CITY 


Proressor Rey observed in a recent article that the City 
was unconvincing and that no one would guess that jt is 
the world’s greatest money market from the character of 
its buildings. We like to think of London’s financial] position 
as something of rock-like solidity, yet the buildings jn which 
this solemn business is carried on are often of a frivolity 
merging on the scatter-brained. The most frivolous ayo 
usually those built between thirty and fifty years ago between 
the grand Cockerell period and the epoch of the Londop 
Building Act. The chief characteristic of the new buildings 
is a curious thinness which is a little difficult to define. One 
feels that the walls are so attenuated that the interiors mys 
be tropical in summer and arctic in winter. A conspicuoys 
instance is the building at the end of King William Street 
shared by the Canadian Assurance Co. and Lloyds Bank, 
It occupies a commanding position on the axis of London 
Bridge and the general mass terminating in a small dome js 
not unsatisfactory. But on closer inspection one is struck 
with the flimsiness of the whole thing. Perhaps this is dye 
to the shallowness of the window reveals and the flatness 
of the architectural treatment. No doubt this impression 
is quite illusory and the building is probably quite as warm 
and solid as its neighbour, Adelaide House, opposite Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, which looks as solid as a cliff. It is a pity 
that the Lloyds Bank and Canadian Assurance building js 
not quite axial with King William’s statue which is a few 
feet off its centre. At present this statue, which with its 
pedestal is perhaps the blackest in London, shows up like a 
paper silhouette against the white facade behind it, a fortuitous 
but very charming effect. 

A singularly successful building is the new Westminster 
Bank in Threadneedle Street from the designs of Messrs, 
Mewes and Davis. It openly proclaims that it is based 
on the Palazzo Massimo at Rome, by Baldassare Peruzzi, 
But this is one of the most imitated buildings in the wor 
and very few who have gone to it for inspiration have been 
able to reproduce to such perfection its peculiar flavour 
which is a compound of Romano-Italian robustness with 
Graeco-French delicacy and refinement. The large entrar 
doorway of the Bank is a faultless piece of architectural 
detail. It is instructive to compare this exquisite facad 
with the Banca Commerciale building almost opposite. 
The latter, with its heavy and overemphatic masks and 
swags, looks like a moose beside a red deer. Nevertheless, 


+. + 


except when compared with work of the finest quality, 


is not ineffective. 

Messrs. Richardson and Gill are responsible for two buildings 
in Moorgate erected in the course of the last few years. 1 
finer of the two is No. 49 Moorgate. It consists of sevea 
bays. Of these three are emphasized to prevent an undu 
monotony, while a further difference is introduced over tha 
central entrance whereby it is ingeniously made larger than 
the bay. The detail is all carefully studied. The least 
satisfactory part of the composition is the dormers which are 
large and heavy. The storey above the main cornice }s 
more successfully treated in Moorgate Hall by the sai 
architects, and the general effeet of the long facade is quiet, 
simple, and businesslike. But a building of seventeen bays, 
sixteen of which are identical below the cornice line, is in- 
evitably monotonous, while the haphazard spacing of th 
shop-fronts on the ground floor, without any relation to the 
articulations above them, is unfortunate. 

Aithough not in the City a mention must be made here 
of the new Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. This building has the same character 
of delicate finish as Mr. Davis's Westminster Bank in Thread- 
needle Street, though more domestic and less palatial. The 
general proportion of its storeys and the carefully designed 


cornice and pediments over the windows of the first floor 
are the important factors in the general success. The most 
striking feature of the building to the casual observer is the 
brilliant green outside shutters to the windows of the secon® 
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floor. These are a very important element in the general 
appearance of the building, but it scems illogical that only 
one floor out of four should enjoy this luxury. The ground 
floor is perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the building, 
as its considerable projection in front of the floors above 
seems to demand a heavier rustication than it receives. The 
jronwork of the balcony is excellent. The space between 
the pavement and the building is filled by an important 
flight of steps flanked by two obelisks which gives the public 
note to what might otherwise be thoucht too much of a house 


and too little of an Institute. GERALD WELLESLEY. 


THE 


* THE 


CINEMA 


LAUGH ” 


Tue best-known, the most successful personage in the film- 


LAST 


world—for she still is that—once made a significant remark : 
Mary Pickford.” She realizes that 
Kive-cighths of the 
famous stars are in the same case without realizing it. 


“I play only one role: 
she is not an actress but a cclebrity. 


Among the few real actors the screen has so far thrown 
up, En it Jannings has slowly become famous in spite of the 
fact that he has never acted the réle of Emil Jannings in any 
bewitched his audience with details 
either of his private life or his wardrobe. In Peter the Great 
he was an ardent, statesmanlike soldier : In Passion an elegant 
and stately Louis XV.: in Anne Boleyn an immense and 
thunderous Henry VIII. Ilis gait and his gestures, his facial 
and psychological make-up varied immensely with each part : 


picture, and has neve 


r 
e 
ic 


he created the characters he plaved—as he does too in imperson- 
ating an old commissionaire in The Last Laugh—and none 
of his rd!es has any likeness to the cultured. innocent-looking 
young man he really is. He sects. in fact, a fine and modest 
exam] to the too numerous egotists who style themselves 
actors and are, In fact, nothing but public favourites. 


The Last Laugh is a slight story of the commissionaire 
of a metropolitan hotel whose uniform fills him with pride, 
dazzles his plainer neighbours and strikes a degree of awe 
even among his fellow-workers. But beeause he is old a 
younger man takes his place and he is given a light but humble 
task as attendant in the gentlemen's cloakroom, stripped of 
his splendid gold-braided coat and cap. No one respects 


him any longer: his bulky body shrinks, his degradation 


crushes him. 


As there are no sub-titles in this film, not only Jannings 
is t ld man but the places which he frequents have to be 


ver xpressive pictorially. The eye of the camera treats the 
Sw ¢ doors of the hotel, the porcelain basins and mirrors 
‘ cloakroom lovingly, sees them—-I would say—freshly 
id intelligently. We know that hotel, take part in its 
subtler moods. It is almost the villain of the piece. There 
t fine things about The Last Laugh. Wt is, without 

I r arty, agreeable to the eye: beauty is dragged forth 
f) he unbeautiful, expensive glass and mahogany and 


of the hotel, and from the tomb-like facade of the 


sionaire’s tenement home. Its motive is simple. 


s nd human. The story is not more improbable than 
n though, afraid of denying us a happy conclusion, 

it twists a delightful one on at the end. 
Y execllent as it is, L would not call it a great piece of 


eraphy, for two reasons. The story is too meagre, 


drawing of the minor characters careless. Jannines 
ht : but one does not quite believe in the too-suddenly 
neighbours, nor in the too-hilarious @uests in the 
-room scenes. Here and there the action lags. 
Bu T Last Laugh wa progress : it is not parasitic on 
1 or play, does not resemble any literary form at 
It contains one of the finest pieces of sustained character- 
t seen, and while it has all the merits we now expect 
’ 
| 


st continental films, it has not their former macabre 


it would be a misfortune not to see this unusually 


i ntertamment. 
i Last Laugh will remain at the Capitol all the coming 
ssibly longer. There is nothing else worth secing, 


st until D. W. Griflith’s new picture, Isit Life Wonderful? 
s to the Pavilion on March s0th. Inis Barry 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE AND THE “TIMES.” 
[To the Editor of the Spercraror.]} 

Sirn,—In the review in the Spectator of March 14th of 

**Moberiey Bell and his Times,” by F. Harcourt Kitchin, 

the reviewer, in the course of his reference to Mr. Moberley 

Bell's association with the Times, states : 

“ Northcliffe himself, after he had beggared the prestige of the 
paper and made it pay, as we know, died also, and now the public 
has seen the ‘rescue’ and delights in ‘the great recovery. For 
the Times is its former self again with new claims to our respect 

When Lord Northcliffe acquired the Times, it had a small 
and declining circulation of something like forty thousand 
copies, and a declining advertisement revenue. He left it 
with a circulation of close upon two hundred thousand copies 
per day net, and a magnificent advertisement revenue, of 
which any paper would be proud. The writer of the article 
chooses to speak of this stroke of genius in the above terms. 
If this is to be * beggared,” I ean conceive some other papers 
desiring a similar affliction. 

I venture to suggest that but for the intervention of Lord 
Northcliffe, the Times would have shared the fate of the late 
Standard, and other newspapers. Papers cannot live on 
traditions alone. 

Lord Northeliffe’s one ambition was to preserve the tra- 
ditions of the Times, and increase its prosperity, and as news- 
paper records prove, it was something which only a genius 
could do. 

As for the statements. quoted from Mr. Kitchin’s book, that 
Lord Northcliffe, ‘* though he was capable of great gener- 
osities, could torture those who served him without giving 
a thought to the pain they suffered,” and that, ** He was to 
me like a boy pulling the legs off flies,” I was associated with 
him for thirty-five years, and know that this suggestion is 
as unjust as it is untrue. I have always thought it was gen- 
erally admitted that the material inyprovement in the status 
of journalists in Fleet Street was largely brought about by 
Lord Northeliffe’s policy in paying high rates and salaries. 

Major Astor deserves full credit for his handling of the 
Times and his courageous act in purchasing it. This can 
be accorded, and from my knowledge of Major Astor I am 
quite certain that he would admit that it can be accorded, 
without reflecting upon the man who, quite undeniably, 
saved the paper from disaster. 

That the influence of the Times in the collection of sub- 
scriptions was in no way impaired during Lord Northcliffe’s 
proprietorship, was shown by the success of its efforts for 
the Red Cross during the War, and the Westminster Abbey 
Fund—achievements only to be matched by its recent won- 
derful suecess of the St. Paul’s Restoration Fund. 

I hepe. in fairness to the memory of Lord Northcliffe, you 
will give this letter the same prominence vou gave the Review. 
—I am. Sir, &e., 

GEORGE A. SUTTON, 

The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, E.C. A. 

[We gladly acknowledge that Lord Northcliffe rescued 
the Times from its financial difliculties at the time to which 
Sir George Sutton refers. We also acknowledge that 
journalism has to thank him for having notably raised its 
status in all its financial aspects. We do not forget, 
either, that it was he who first appointed the present Editor 


of thie Times.——Ep. Spectator. | 


ANGLO-SAXON INSTINCT IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror. 


THE 


Sir iam sure your readers will be interested in he following 
comments sent to me by a very distinguished jurist, who 
was in Geneva during the recent discussions of the League 
Council : 

1 will I \ t is ft t fresh d ide 
by Austen Cha It w i | to ima we 
( np! t t \ te ink Whi a vy Mach. 1 ot l 
forth 1 September " witt tH mper j wih 
the fine wi \ | | \ \ i 
He sumply pranced t Ww { ve WwW hy { had 
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under his feet at Geneva. Herriot was all policy ; MacDonald was 
transcendental and limitless; Parmoor, with every respect, the 
old wife of the play ; Polites and Benes rode skilfully on the wave 
of enthusiasm that swept in through Committees and Sub- 
committees, where legal clause was knitted into legal clause, while 
Cecil Hurst raised his hands in astonishment at this degradation 
from the honest dreams of some to the merely clever schemes of 
others. The recent appearance of Chamberlain upon the scene 
brought all this prelude to a dramatic end by his refusal to carry 
on the play. 1 could not conceive a more sudden inroad of irony 
upon the Protocol. The complete discrepancy of English instincts 
in international public law from the Continental idea of such a body 
of law could not have been more abruptly disclosed, nor the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of the Covenant more trenchantly vindicated in this, 
that its execution rests upon recommendations. These proceed 
from the Council, for the prevention of war by the force of the 
general consent given spontaneously one to another by the partners 
in the Covenant, as emergencies arise. In this way the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the Political Council keep pace to- 
gether, and follow closely upon the heels of any incipient quarrel. 
For this progressive handling of international disputes (the main 
question at issue between Continental Jawyers and politicians and 
their Anglo Saxon fellow-workers) it fell to a Conservative Govern- 
ment of Britain to show a natural and timely preference.” 


—I am, SirNi&e., A. 


LORD JELLICOK IN NEW ZEALAND 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— It is not going too far to say that Lord Jellicoe, by his 
Governor-Generalship in New Zealand, has left the permanent 
impress of his personal character and his Imperial zeal. 
Previous Governors have been popular and helpful in a variety 
of ways. Sir William Jervois, for instance, brought his pro- 
fessional skill asanengincer to bear upon the fortification of our 
ports in the ‘eighties. Lord Ranfurly (1897-1904), in con- 
junction with his Prime Minister, Mr. R. J. Seddon, notably 
helped in raising troops for the South African War. His suc- 
cessor, Lord Plunket, largely with the co-operation of Lady 
Plunket, led the movement for the checking of infant mortality, 
of which Dr. Truby King was the professional director and 
which has placed New Zealand in the proud position of having 
the lowest death-rate of children in the world. Lord Islington 
(1910-12), by his enthusiasm for improved methods in agri- 
cultural and pastoral matters, did a great deal towards 
strengthening the foundations of our principal industries. 
And Hord Liverpool, as an experienced soldier, guided the 
great patriotic fervour that despatched New Zealand’s legions 
half-way round the globe to take part in the Great War. 

It was for the period of reconstruction after the War that 
Lord Jellicoe came to us. He found New Zealanders a people 
devoted to the British Crown ; he left them more enthusias- 
tically Imperialist, if possible, than ever. Moreover, he has 
left behind him a community of personal friends a million and 
a-half strong. It is no derogation from the personal qualities 
of any of his predecessors to state that no earlier Governor 
achieved the same _ popularity. His natural bearing 
endeared him to the people in every social grade. He was that 
which every colonist delights in—a * true sport.” One of his 
earliest acts was to order from a boat-builder in Auckland a 
sailing boat of the “ one design class,” in order to compete 
in the inter-provincial contests. This boat he named the * Iron 
Duke,’ after his old flagship, ard it was a regular thing to sce 
him at her tillar. True, the *‘ Iron Duke’ did not achieve 
brilliant successes, but she did win her heats occasionally, 
and when she didn't, Lord Jellicoe apparently enjoyed his 
defeats almost as much as his successes. When you picture 
the pride of the yachtsmen who out-manoeuvred the admiral, 
you can realize what a fillip his example gave to boat-sailing 
even in a country where boat-sailing is extremely popwar. 

New Zealand is strong in fraternal societies. Lord Jellicoe 
soon became initiated into the Oddfellows, the Foresters, the 
Savages and othersuch bodies, Then he took up Freemasonry 
Very soon he became Master of a little lodge at Island Bay, 
Wellington, of which he was one of the promoters. ‘ihis lodge 
consisted mainty of clerks, mechanics and small business men. 
Two years ago he was elevated to the rank of Grand Master 
of New Zealand. There is hardly a village in the Dominion 
that did not at some time or another hear Lord Jellicoe’s 
vigorous voice— always suggestive, in its audibility, of a call 
from the quarter-deck. His children were sent to the State 
schools. Can it be wondered at that Lord Jellicoe. and, 
Lady Jellicoe too, have left here a memory that will last ?— 
I am, Sir, &e. Frep W. Wesron, 


Hauratsi Road, Takapuna, Auckland, N.Z, 


———, 
—— 


WHY YOUNG MEN REFUSE TO EMIGRATR 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—As a business man, I have been very much struck with 
what I fear is the failure of the community to appreciate many | 
of the defects which nowadays affect the emigration of our! 
younger men overseas for the purpose of opening up trade 
and commerce. I think it is fairly well known that it is not 
easy to obtain young men of the highest type to take up 
either commercial or administrative work abroad, and although | 
on this point I do not speak with the same authority, I think! 
I might add diplomatic also. 

The reluctance of young men to emigrate is customarily 
attributed to two defects: first, the lack of enterprise on 
their part; and secondly, to their addiction to what are 
popularly known as “the fleshpots of Egypt.” I belicye 
this view is entirely incorrect, but I do think that this reluct. 
ance to go abroad is mainly, if not entirely, ascribable to the 
very indifferent rewards awaiting those who go. In the 
old days the prospect of continuous employment, and the 
opportunities of advancement, were almost certainties, 
whereas now there is, I fear, a regrettable tendency after an 
employee has been overseas for a few years either to with- 
draw him for financial reasons over which the employing 
firm has no control, or, in pursuance of a fixed policy, to scrap 
him in favour of a younger and cheaper man. 

The young man of the day looks ahead a good deal more 
than his predecessor used to. He sees overseas workers 
coming home, often after the lapse of several years, when 
they have done their best on remuneration which did not 
permit them to save money, to hang about in this country 
without hope of obtaining employment suitable to their 
experience acquired under quite different conditions in tropical 
climes. He has no intention of repeating their mistake. He 
knows that too many young men who go out have no security 
for the future, no Provident Fund, no Pension System, little 
chance of marriage on a salary barely sufficient to support 
one. <As a result, you are not getting the best men in com- 
merce and you are not getting the best men in the Public 
Services, and in the future you will get them less than ever 
unless the present policy is modified. With the Public 
Services the Government alone can deal ; but I would suggest 
that business firms have the remedy in their own hands und, 
particularly in those cases where in any Colony there is a 
large-scale industry in course of development, they might well 
take into consideration more systematic provision for the 
well-being of their employees. 

There is a tendency in this direction I know, but it needs 
very considerable stimulation, and perhaps therefore, in the 
interests of Imperial Development and commercial prosperity, 
I may be permitted to make an effort to interest business 
firms in the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWIN STocnkTon, 

90 George Street, Manchester. 


RACIALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 

| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to reply briefly to the letter 
by Mr. Peter Harper, which appears inthe issue of the Spectutor 
for March 14th, on the above subject. I can perhaps write 
with some knowledge, having been in the service of the Union 
of South Africa for thirty-five years, and having voluntarily 
retired but recently. 

My particular desire is to refute the special reference which 
your correspondent makes to the alleged terrorization of ‘he 
Civil Service. He says that this began long before the Hertzog 
régime, and that the Pension List proves how Civil Servants 
with British leanings have been harried and retired. ow, 
it will be recalled that in 1910 the Union of the four Provinecs 
took place. This entailed the amalgamation of four’ Civil 
Services. Obviously, there was much redundaney of position 
There were, for instance, four distinct Postmasters-Gencral. 
One only was required, consequently three were placed on Uv 
retired list. This may be taken to illustrate what became 
necessary in most Departments, not only in respect of the 
permanent heads, but of officers in subordinate ranks, While 
there were cases in which dissatisfaction was expressed, Lf 
cannot recall a substantial complaint that raciatism had 
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— 
ecome a factor in the choice of an officer selected for retire- 
gent. 

In recent years much 
The Service had become top-heavy. 
fixed salaries of the rank and file had been made and the 
‘position was that the administration of the country had 
become far too costly. A permanent Commission was created, 
with an Englishman at its head, whose functions were thor- 
oughly to sift the Service and to make recommendations. In- 
spectors, nearly all of whom were British born, were appointed 
to examine work performed, and on their recommendations 
action was taken resulting in the reduction of staffs which 
had grown during the War out of all proportion to the necessi- 
ties of normal conditions. To my personal knowledge in but a 
few instances only did the Government intervene, and these 
favoured the retention of certain British born men who had 
been recommended for retirement. 

The permanent heads of the Railway 
Public Works, Lands, and Education Departments were 
Scotsmen, the Postmaster-General an Englishman, 
Other Departments were represented by British-born heads 
from other parts of this country. All of these took active 
part in the retrenchments affecting their respective Depart- 
ments. I mention this to show how baseless the statement is 
that Civil Servants, because of their British leanings, were 


retrenchment became 
Large increases in the 


necessary, 


and Harbours, the 


was 


being harried and retired. 

It is diflicult to read calmly the accusations of insincerity 
made against the late General Botha, General Smuts, and the 
many noble men who supported these statesmen during the 
trying years experienced in South Africa. Speaking as one 
who is British born, but who loves South Africa, I can only 
say that these insinuations are humiliating. It would be 
difficult to find in recent history a better record of high-souled 
endeavour than that shown by these men who suffered so 
much from the extremists of both nationalities in their en- 
deavour to hold the balance fairly between two peoples greatly 
misunderstanding each other. I could say much in reply to 
respondent regarding the question of the two capitals, 


your ¢ 
but I appreciate the value of your space and refrain.—-I am, 
Sir, &e a. FF. 


Edint “ roh, 


PROBLEM OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

\nyglo-Catholicism is certainly a clumsy phrase. We 

The circum- 


THE 


Sir. 
should much prefer to dispense with the prefix. 
which almost compels its use is the fact that the word 
* by itself is so closely identified in the popular 


stance 


* Catholicism 


mind with ** Romanism”™ that its use might be misleading. 
It is not. however, the case that Anglo-Catholies are deficient 


either in logic or in their knowledge of, or interpretation of, 


histor Most of them have been led both by logic and history 
to tl present position. 

All movements have their extravagancies. All societies, 
whether religious, political or social, have their irresponsible 
and less thoughtful adherents and advocates. But no sane 
pers judges a community or a party by these. Anglo- 
Cath s neither ignore nor slur over any period of history. 
They admit frankly that in the confusions and controversies 
of the sixteenth century many unfortunate things were said 
and done. and many erroneous opinions held. It would not 
be reasonable to charge the Church in Spain with being untrue 
to its history because it now holds the Nicene doctrine of the 
Incarnation. whereas it was almost entirely Arian for a matter 
of nearly two hundred years. 


Non-Catholies seem to ignore the whole history of the Church 
close of the first century to the middle of the 

Anglo-Catholies are Anglo-Catholies because they are con- 
vineed by the evidence of history that their view of the Church, 


the Ministry and the Sacraments is simply that of the 
Apostolic Church. It would be hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the main Anglo-Catholic position is set out in the letters 
of Ignatius, a.p. 115 These letters show clearly that the 
Cat doctrine of the Saeraments and the Ministry was the 
current doctrine of the Church at that date. When it is re- 
memit d that Ignatius was eighty years old when he wrote 
ther it he had been a Christian nearly all his life, that old 


t readily adopt new ideas, the inference is that this 


doctrine dates from the Apostolic age. That is certainly the 
conclusion which any secular historian confronted with 
similar evidence would come to on an analogous matter. 

Let us pass to the Bishop of Birmingham. The facts are, 
not that the Anglo-Catholics made an attack on the Bishop, 
but that the Bishop made a quite gratuitous attack on 
Catholic doctrine, which he permitted himself to describe as 
*“ pagan and magical.” It is not exactly courteous so to 
describe doctrines which, after all, have been held by the 
Church, certainly since the beginning of the second century, 
and which form an intimate part of the devotional life of all 
Catholic Christians, whether Anglo, Roman, or Orthodox. 

Anglo-Catholics have been described as illogical. Let 
examine the charge of paganism in this connexion. It is con- 
tended by a certain school of ** Modernists ” that St. Paul and 
the Church after him were largely influenced in the matter of 
For 
the sake of argument let us admit the supposition and observe 
what follows therefrom. 
neither more nor Jess justification that the Church derived 
the doctrine of the Incarnation and the story of the Virgin 
Birth from similar sources. If the supposition is admitted in 
one case it cannot be logically rejected in the other. It is really 
not the Anglo-Catholics who are chargeable with faulty logic. 
It must be remembered that the Incarnation is not merely 
one of many doctrines of the Church. It 
upon which the whole Christian Faith stands. 

Anglo-Catholics are persuaded that in the long run religion 
The Catholic 
Protestantism and Erastianism 


us 


Sacramental doctrine by the pagan mystery religions. 


There are others who contend with 


is the one doctrine 


can only stand upon a basis of valid reason. 
position provides such a basis. 
not. Anglo-Catholics attack no one, seek to persuade 
everyone, but will certainly defend the Faith if it is attacked 
either from without within.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. B. MARSHALL. 
St. Andrew's Church House, Wells Street, W. 


do 


or from 


[We regret that we have been compelled to shorten 
Mr. Marshail’s letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 
GEORGE FOX AND RITUAL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,--You admire George Fox for banishing ritual and 
imply that this banishment has been maintained by his 


followers. What of the following statement written by that 


most excellent man Joseph John Gurney 


‘I was engaged long beforehand to a dinner-party. For three 
weeks beforehand I was in agitation from the knowledge that I 
must enter the drawing-r with 1 hat on. From this sacrifice, 
strange and unaccountable as it may appear, [ could not escape 
In a Friend’s attire, and with my hat on, [ entered the drawing 
room at the dreaded moment, shook hands with the mistress of 
the house, went back into the hall, deposited my hat, and returned 
home in some degree of peace.” 

What is that but an act of ritual? What is the * Friend's 


attire,” and the use of * thou” and “thee,” and the special 


way of naming the months and days of the week, but * ritual- 


istic’? Is nct the lesson this, that you cannot banish ritual, 
and if you abolish the ritual of priest and public worship 
you establish a ritual for all the faithful in every action of 
their life ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 


Bournemouth. RoLtanp G. MATrruEew. 


DIOCESE OF ZULULAND 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

The Bishop of Zululand is in England until the end of 
May. His Diocese, over which he has been Bishop for twenty- 
one years, contains about 440,000 16,000 
people; it is about one-third the size of England, and the 
Bishop has under him fifteen white clergy, eighteen native 
Zululand 
is developing rapidly, and cotton, sugar and coal are being 
produced, and 500 farms have lately been taken up by British 


THE 
SIR, 


natives and white 


clergy, and numerous European and native helpers. 


settlers. 

It is imperative that the sum of £10,000 should be forth- 
coming immediately to enable the Bishop to take advantage 
of a great opportunity which may never occur again, and the 
means must be found for a great forward movement in the 
Church’s history in North Zululand and Swaziland. It 


The money is required to provide 
1 


is a 


question of now or never. 
for the maintenance of additional Priests and their transport, 
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and for buildings, purchase of land, medical work, &e. TI 
appeal to your readers with all the power at my command to 
make some response, however small, so that the Bishop may 
return to his diocese next May with the knowledge that the 
people of this country have not failed him and his flock. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Buxton, and Sir Ernest 
Pollock earnestly back the appeal. Donations may be sent 
to the Secretary, Zululznd Mission, Church House, West- 
minster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WALDRON Suittiers. Hon. Treasurer, 
Bishop of Zululand’s Committee in London, 
House of Commons. 


LORD MORLEY AND THE MONTAGU 
REFORMS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sir,—I have just received the issue of the Servant of India 
of January 22nd last, containing acomment by the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. VY. 5S. Srinavasa Sastri upon the views expressed by 
Brigadier-General John H. Morgan in his recent book, and 
the review signed by Mr. St. Loe Strachey in the Spectator of 
December 20th last. The following Editorial note appears 
in the Servant of India, embodying Mr. Sastri’s comment :— 


“As we in India have received a directly contradictory report 
of Lord Morley’s views about the Montagu constitution, the Editor 
of this paper wrote to Mr, Srinavasa Sastri requesting him to give his 
own recollection of the matter and obtained from him the following 
statement :— 

My Dear Vaze, 

I had noticed the extract from the Spectator of December 20th 
of last year before you sent it to me. I was greatly surprised 
when I read it as its tenor did not aecord with my recollection 
of what passed at a small dinner towards the end of 1919. It was 
at Lord Morley’s residence. ‘The party was very small and included, 
besides the host and myself, Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Sir K. G, 
Gupta. I believe it was the latter who took the liberty of sug- 
gesting that M. should attend the Lords when the Government of 
India Bill would be passed and pronounce his benediction. The 
idea was very attractive to Lord Morley ; but as he was not sure 
of his strength, he desired Sir Krishna to remember the matter a 
few days in advance so that arrangements might be made, it 
necessary, to conduct him from his conveyance to his seat. 1 
do not remember a single sentiment or expression deprecatory of 
the scope or provisions of the Bill. There was no attempt at dis- 
cussing the measure seriously or in detail, but his talk was marked 
by his distinct friendliness to it, which gave me a general glow of 
satisfaction. In fact, | was prepared, in view of what he had said 
upon a former occasion about the unsuitability of Parliamentary 
institutions for India, for some disapprobation of the Montagu 
Bill. My surprise and #atisfaction were the greater for that reason. 

I cannot of course shut out of my mind the possibility that at 
our dinner Lord Morley did not feel called upon to express himself 
fully on the subject of Indian reform. At his age, he would not be 
eager to provoke a controversy with three such supporters of if 
as Jenkins, Gupta and myself. General Morgan and Strachey 
probably touched the chord of personal antagonism to Mr. Montagu 
and elicited the sympathetic note they wanted. 

Yours affectionately, 

V. S. Srinivasan.” 
That Mr. Sastri has considerable justification for his view 
seems clear from the following incident. On July 25th, 
1918, a bust of Lord Morley, subscribed for as a token of 
gratitude for his services to India during his five years as 
Secretary of State, was unveiled at the National Liberal 
Club. The Marquis of Lincolnshire presided, and among 
those present were Viscount Bryce, Mr. Montagu himself, 
who had just returned from India, and whose joint repori 
with Lord Chelmsford had recently been published, Sir 
Hlerbert Samuel, Mr. Birrell, and Lord Sinha. The Tunes 
report of the proceedings contained the following passage 
which is very pertinent to this matter : 

* Referring to the gencral effect and tenor of the reforms now 
proposed, he (Lord Morley) said that neither Lord Minto nor himself 
ever said that their reforms would put a stop to agitation or that 
they would satisfy the political hunger of India. . . . Correspond- 
ents had asked him what he thought of the proposed reforms. 
He would bo precipitate if he gave a bold * Aye’* or * No’ of praise 
or dispraise, though it would not mattcr if he did. He had given 
ea careful study to the report, but he was not going to pronounce 
on the clauses, or what might happen on the Committee stage, 
and he felt that he could not be mistaken In tracing the lineaments 
of the physiognomy of 1909 in the progeny of 1918.” 

It is significant that immediately afterwards, Mr. Montagu, 
referring to what had fallen from Lord Morley, said that 
“from thea momeat when ho became Under Secretary for India 
in 1910, ho tried to absorb and to learn how to apply the principles 
for which Lord Mcrloy had laboured. it had uow fallen o> his lot, 


————, 


oe 


in colleagueship with Lord Chelmsford to continue the great work 
which Lord Morley and Lord Minto began in 1909. He approached 
the task with full consciousness of its difficulty, and in all humility. 
but profiting from Lord Morley, and building on the indestructible 
foundations of the fabric which Lord Morley had erected, he wag 
able to say, with great respect to his teacher and master, that the 
highest tribute to his work was that to-day something more was 
wanting and necessary.” 
It is noteworthy that Lord Morley made no adverse comment, 
upon Mr. Montagu’s deduction on this public occasion — 
Tam, Sir, &e., Tur LONDON CoRRES PONDENT OF THE 
Servant of India. 


MINERAL ROYALTIES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Sir,—Mineral royalties are not a tax or tribute, but a form 
of sale. <A colliery company may acquire coal measures by 
buying the land outright, but in this case it is buying a pig 
in a poke, and may be paying good money for minerals 
that may in the end prove unworkable or unremunerative, 
leaving the company burdened with a piece of useless property 
the value of which will have been depreciated by their own 
exposure of its worthlessness. The royalty system enables 
the company to purchase only what is of use to it, while 
leaving it free to get out of a bad bargain. The landowner 
is paid piecemeal and according to results, instead of in 
bulk, and he has no power to close nor to alter his contract, 
The market value of coal may soar, but he can no more 
claim an increase of his rents and royalties than he could 
demand more if he had sold outright a property that after- 
wards proved more profitable than was expected. ‘The 
lease was, in effect, a sale. 

On the other hand, the company may terminate the lease 
whenever it chooses, and, having bought what it wanted 
of the property, leaves the depreciated and defaced and 
undermined remainder to the landowner. And so long as 
private ownership exists, this is the most convenient method 
of dealing with underground property that cannot be 
measured and valued like a field on the surface. But it is 
a sale, as much so as selling a house or a horse or a pound 
of tea, and that it has been twisted into meaning some spccial 
right or privilege on behalf of the landowners is mercly 
misrepresentation for political purposes by politicians of 


more than one party.—I am, Sir, &c., SIENCYN, 


MORE LECTURES AND COUNTER- 
LECTURES 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—TI have pleasure in sending you the following information 
relating to the third series of Lectures and Counter-Lectures 
arranged by my Committce. The lectures will be delivered 
in the Great Hall of the London School of Economics : 
May Sth, at 5.30 pm. “1S A WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE 
HOME ?” 
Miss Rebecca West. Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper, M.P. 
Chairman: The Viscountess Gladstone. 
May 12th, at 5.30 pm. “DOES GOLF DO MORE HARM 
THAN GOOD?” 
Mr. Leo Maxse. Rt. Hon. The Earl of Balfour. 
Chairman: Sir Robert Hudson. 
May 19th, at 5.30 p.m.“ DID BOSWELL MAKE JOHNSON ?” 
Sir Charles Russell. Mr. Edward Shanks, 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C. 

May 26th. ““WHY NOT BRIGHTEN LONDON ?¢” 

Mr. George Grossmith. Mr. Charles Whibley. 

Chairman: Major I. H. Beith (* Ian Hay *’). 
In addition to the above, Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw have accepted the Committee’s invitation to take part 
jn a debate, with Mr. J C. Squire in the Chair, on a subject 
to be chosen by themselves. The title will be announced 
later. Mr. Nigel Playfair has also consented to argue with a 
leading playwright the question, “Is the Play the Thing, or 
the Players?” The Chair at this debate will be taken by 
Mr. Hugh Walpole. 

Programines, when ready, may be obtained either from the 
Secretary, King Edward's Hospital Fund, 7 Walbrook, 
).C. 4, or from the Secretary, London School of Econcniics 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &e., 

BE. A. H. Jay. 

% Welbrook, F.C. 4. 
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THREAT TO THE CITY CHURCHES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —The Union of Bencfices (Metropolis) Measure passed 
py the Chureh Assembly calls for the opposition of all who 
value the Reformation settlement of religion. For the 
measure is another and a more insidious honest 
move in the attempt to turn the City Churches into cash 
may thea spend as they 


THE 


and less 


wich ecclesiastical authorities 


wich s . 
please. A general Union of Benefices measure is already 
but it specially excepted the City of London from its 


v, 
on This new measure. however, masks its objective, 
viz. the City of London under a figment of its own which it 
calls the ** Metropolis.” It takes powers not only to dispose 
if Churches and their sites and all their goods and chattels, 
and here the cloven hoof appears-—to 
principal Church, 
be attacked and 


no longer needed. 


but what is worse 
unite any number of benefices under one 
leaving the subordinate churches liable to 
disposed of under the specious plea of being 
St. Ethelburga’s Parochial Council passed on the 19th inst. 
the following resolution : 
INASMUCH as the Union of Benefices and Disposal of Churches 


(Metropolis) Measure 1924 passed by the Church Assembly gives 


powers to a Benelices Board consisting of 35 members of whom a 

majority are ecclesiastical persons ; and inasmuch as those powers 

xtend to the union of benefices and the pulling down or removal of 
° 


any Church, or to the sale and appropriation of such church for 
y purpose other than the ordinary public services of the Church ; 
the the vestries are ignored, 





ancient rights of 


and inasmuch as 

and the historical continuity of parochial life in the Metropolis 
endangered by the threatened removal of ancient landmarks : 
this Parochial Church Council of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, 
I 


equests the Corporation of the City of London and the Members 
of Parliament for the City to offer every possible resistance to this 
Measure as uncalled for, disnonest and a violation of the rights of 
the laity.” 

It is good to know that the Corporation of the City of 
London has resolved to Parliament against this 
attempt on the part of a body of ecclesiastics and ecclesiastic- 
ally-minded laymen to rob the laity of their ancient rights, 
landmarks, and to show how 


petition 


to remove their neighbours’ 
easy it is to be religious at the expense of somebody else,-— 
W. Ik. Gerkir-Coss, D.D. 


Virgin, 


I am, Sir, &e., 
Church of St. Ethelurga the 
Within Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ALLEGED VANDALISM AT OXFORD 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.] 


alarm of your Oxford correspondent about the 


Sin,— The 


Roebuck Hlotel front is needless. The Woolworth plan for 
reconstruction has been submitted and approved by judges 
whose first object was to prevent disfigurements ; it harmonizes 
with the proposed new facade of an adjacent building, and 
is, in most people’s opinion, quite as pleasing to the eye as 
the old front was. Nobody, I believe, ever suspected that 
the Rocbuck windows were among the chief glories of Oxford 

till it was proposed to put something else in their place. 
Your correspondent asserts that ‘a like fate hangs over other 
anci and delightful buildings, ‘and yet God has not said 

word.’ The reason for this reticence (if one may suggest 
it without profanity) would seem to be that there was nothing 
totalk about. Ido not know to what * ancient and delightful 
buildings your correspondent refers. None, as far as 


I have heard, are at present menaced. Probably the origin 


interference 


of his statement was a rumour about some 
wit! Pishop King’s Palace ” in St. Aldate’s. Such a rumour 
did recently find its way into the local Press. It was quite 
baseless. I am, Sir, &c., 

A MemBer ov tuk Oxrorp Corporation. 

A GUILD COMPANY 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
sik, —A correspondent has sent me your issue of November 
Ist, in which an article entitled * The Guild Company,” by 
G. R. Stirling Taylor, is published. It may interest your 
readers to learn that a Companies Empowering Act was 
passed last session in this Dominion, under which the prin- 
ciples advocated in the above mentioned article can be given 
practical effect, without in any way disturbing the existing 
Capital of a eompany. This is accomplished by issuing 
“Labour Shares” of no par value, but carrying the same 


rivhts and privileges as capital shares. For some years past 


I have been working on lines exactly similar to those advo- 
cated in Mr. Stirling Taylor's article and I most heartily 
endorse the proposals described by him. I enclose a copy 
of the Act referred to which I think I am right in claiming 
to be the first Act passed in any section of the British Empire 
under which, in companies, the contributors of Labour, in 
virtue of their service, can be given a similar status in industry 
to the contributors of Capital._-I am, Sir, &c., 
If. Vatper, Managing Director. 

New Zealand. 


EXTRACT 


Tlamilton, 


FROM LETTER 


“M. KK. BF.” writes :—May I congratulate the Spectator 
on opening its. columns for the discussion of such vital 
questions as food, health, and deficiency diseases? Half 
the social and industrial troubles could be traced to the 


appallingly low standard of feeding of the working classes ; 
many cases the middie classes are by no means 
their besetting sin is snobbery, and there can 
be no greater sin against the race than snobbery in the 
matter of food. Let the P. and O. and Blue Funnel Lines 
order polished rice to be issued to their Lascars and Chinese 
firemen and sce how soon there will be a loss of eflicieney in 
their ships. Let the India Office order modern white flour 
to be issued to the Indian Army instead of atta, and mar- 
garine instead of ghee, and they would very soon cause a 
second Mutiny with a much more just grievance than the 
by the lubrication of cartridges 


and in 
blameless : 


alleged violation of caste 


with animal fats. 
POETRY 


MADAME TUSSAUD'S 


Burnep Down Marcu 187, 1925. 
Wuen we have mourned the little lease 
Of fame before decay 
The memory of a Pitt, a Peace 
So soon must pass away 


The full peruques of famous dukes 
Live only for a day. 
Ilave we not, half-deluded, 
The grasp of Time relax 
Along the road to Marylebone 
Where Death 
So fair, so bright, so cheap despite 
The Tax ? 
In the high creeper on the 
The sparrows chirped and flew 
Beyond the gateway was the pick 
Of those Immortal few 
(Nelson or Grace) in clothes, in face 


known 


was dodged in wax 


Kintertainments 


brick 


Almost as good as new. 
IIcre Wolsey of the ambitious mind, 
Here round about Kine John 
Kor ever furious as he signed 


The ageless barons shone, 
Here lovers met, and gazed with wet 
Eves at Napoleon. 


This was the acid test of fame 


The single gauge of what 
On English bosoms held some claim 
When triflers were forgot, 
The indulgent Town half-gods may crown 
Madame Tussaud did not. 


No finely-domed memorial 
Could England's pulses feel 
Like that so deathless-seeming hall 
Where Cranmer, Mace, and Peel, 
Where Palmer stood, and the hungry could 
Sit down to a nice meal. 
And now—shall Bronze and Marble lie 
And Truth be forced to burn ? 
Where lingers then Celebrity ? 
Who knows, beyond the urn, 
What memory lives (in minds like sieves) 
If wax be not ecterne ? 
IKXNOX. 


KE. YV. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE NEW JANE AUSTEN 


{[Coryricnut IN THE Unrrep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 

Sanditon: Fragment of a Novel written by Jane Austen, 

January-March, 1817. Now first printed from the manu- 


script. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. Limited 
Edition, 21s. net,, already oversubscribed.) 


HA.r, or nearly half, a new novel by Miss Austen! No one 
could have read in Mr. Austen-Leigh’s Memoir of Jane 
Austen the tantalizing references to Sanditon, called by him 
* The Last Work,” without a great desire to see the remains 
in their entirety and to judge whether Mr. Austen-Leigh was 
right in thinking that it would not be fair to the great woman 
novelist to place them under the public eye. The few verbatim 
quotations which we were allowed certainly did not make out 
an overwhelming case for suppression, but instcad whetted 
our appetite. Now, owing to the good sense of the owner 
of the manuscript, the great-niece of Anna Lefroy, we are 
allowed to see what remains of Sanditon exactly as it was 
written in 1817. 

Nobody need refrain from reading for fear of being pained 
with a sense of the author's declining powers. Neither in 
the writing nor in the method or style is there the slightest 
sign of relaxation of interest in the scheme of human affairs. 
The great and brilliant mind is working at a full and even 
pressure, and there is no trace of rattling, or rapping, or 
clinking. ‘Till the last words on the last page we obtain that 
smooth and delightful and yet * spritely running ” to which 
Jane Austen accustomed her readers from the appearance of 
her first novel. 

If there was one thing which Jane Austen did better than 
another, where all was done superbly well, it was a beginning. 
The first sentence of Sanditon is as good as the first sentence 
in Emma, or Northanger Abbey, or Mansfield Park. One can- 
not say more. Here is the beginning in question :— 

“A Gentleman & Lady travelling from Tunbridge towards that 

part of the Sussex Coast which hes between Hastings & Eastbourne, 
being induced by Business to quit the high road, & attempt a 
very rough Lane, were overturned in toiling up it’s long ascent, 
half rock, half sand.” 
That, 1 admit, is not as spritely as some of the earlier openings, 
but anyone who reads Sanditon will see that it exactly suits 
the novel. The atmosphere of the tale is heavy with what I 
can only describe as domestic irony. That is an irony which 
brings to nought the best laid plans of the tea-room, the 
boudoir, and the drawing-room, just as the magnificent irony 
of State overwhelms the plans of counsellors and princes. 
The special note about Sanditon, and I think, on the whole, 
it was a note which even the super-fastidiousness of Jane 
Austen would not in the end have condemned to alteration, is 
one of strong satire. The wonderful patience which Jane 
Austen finds it possible to display to many of her important 
objectionable characters (Mr. Collins is, of course, an excep- 
tion) does not seem to have had much place in Sanditon. 
The egotistic bore who appears in the first words of the first 
chapter is a wonderful study, but there is little or no attempt 
by his creator to excuse him, or even gently to explain away 
his faults. The same thing is to be said about Sir Kdward 
Denham, the Regency baronet who would have been as 
wicked as Regency baronets ought to be, except for his narrow 
circumstances. Not only was he obliged to drive a gig instead 
of a caracole or a barouche-landau, but his vices had to be 
straitened and contracted into a similar span. 

The book as a whole, like so much of Jane Austen’s work, 
is extraordinarily modern in feeling, atmosphere, and detail. 
It is the story of a foolish, egotistical, small squire who wishes 
to fill his pockets, oceupy his time, and raise his importance 
by developing a piece of Sussex sea-coast into a fashionable 
seaside resort. He does all this in the most modern way. 
He is full of medical terins. He talks of soils and sub-soils, 
of temperatures and damps and colds, and wind and fresh air, 
and above all, sca water, till one is reminded of the very last 
thing in prospectuses of a sea-side building estate, or the 
advertisements of a Borough Council determined to get a Jarger 
number of tourists into their lodging-houses. To balance 


— 
— 


him we have Lady Denham. She is another landed Proprietor 
moderately anxious to boom the village into a new Brighton. 
but she has not only more shrewdness, but much more hu. 
manity than Mr. Parker, and does not deceive herself with the 
sophistries and futilities that overwhelm the mind of the Male 
egotist. I may quote a conversation used to display Lady 
Denham’s character, which I feel sure my readers wil] agree 
with me in saying is as good as anything in Miss Austen jn her 
broader style. Charlotte, Lady Denham’s interlocutor, is a 
very charming young lady whom the Parkers pick up from 3 
neighbouring manor house when their post-chaise js Overs 
turned. Lady Denham thinks that her nephew by marriage 
Sir Edward, the good-looking, would-be vicious young baronet, 
has rather fascinated the quiet and sensible Charlotte, owing 
to the girl having unguardedly remarked on his good looks — 


“This was said chiefly for the sake of saying something—hy 
Charlotte directly saw that it was laying her open to suspicion by 
Lady D’s giving a shrewd glance at her & replying— Yes, yes 
he is very well to lodk at—& it is to be hoped some Lady $f larg, 
fortune will think so-—for Sir Edward must marry for Money— 
He & I often talk that matter over. A handsome young fellow 
like him, will go smirking & smiling about & paying girls , ompli. 
ments, but he knows he must marry for Money.—-And Sir Edwan 
is a very steady young Man in the main, & has got very good 
notions. ‘Sir Edward Denham, said Charlotte, with such 
personal Advantages may be almost sure of getting a Woman of 
fortune if he chooses it.’—This glorious sentiment seemed quit; 
to remove suspicion, ‘Aye my Dear-——That’s very sensibly said, 
cried Lady Denham. And if we could but get a young Heiress 
to Sanditon! But Heiresses are monstrous searce! 1 do pot 
think we have had an Heiress here, or even a Co—since Sanditon 
has been a public place. Families come after Families, but 
far as I can learn, it is not one in an hundred of them that have 
any real Property, Landed or Funded. An Income perhaps, | 
no Property. Clergymen may be, or Lawyers from T 
Half pay officers, or Widows with only a Jointure. And 
good can such people do anybody ?—-except just as they take 
our empty Houses—and (between ourselves) I think they an 
great fools for not staying at home. Now, if we could get a young 
Heiress to be sent here for her health—(and if she was ordered t 
drink asses milk I could supply her)—and as soon as she cot well, 
have her fall in love with Sir Edward!’ ‘That would be very 
fortunate indeed.’ ‘And Miss Esther must marry somebody of 
fortune too—She must get a rich Husband. Ah! young Ladies 
that have no Money are very much to be pitied! But—after a 
short pause--if Miss Esther thinks to talk me into inviting ther 
to come & stay at Sanditon House, she will find herself inistaken 





The dissection of the baronet is even more poignant. though 
the touch of indignation is carried to a point unusual in J: 
Austen. Charlotte, in the course of conversation, asks hin 
what is the kind of novel that he likes : 

* The Novels which I approve are such as display Human Natu 
with Grandeur—such as shew her in the Sublimities t 
Feeling—such as exhibit the progress of strong Passio: 
first Germ of incipient Susceptibility to the utmost Energ 
Reason half-dethroned—where we sce the strong spark of W 
Captivations elicit such Fire in the Soul of Man as leads hy 
(though at the risk of some Aberration from the strict 
Primitive Obligations)—-to hazard all, dare all, achies 
obtain her.” 


Further on we get a fascinatingly humorous delineation of » 
t} 


K:dward’s character. The ironic touches are laid on witht! 
cunning hand which we all know and love so well : 


* Sir Edward's great object in life was to be seductiy \ 
such personal advantages as he knew hinsclf to poss N 
Talents as he did also give himself credit for, he regarded 
his Duty.—-He felt that he was formed to be a dangerous Mat 


quite in the line of the Lovelaces.—The very name of Sir | 
he thought carried some degree of fascination with 1 


generally gallant & assiduous about the fair, to make fine sper 
to every pretty Girl, was but the inferior part of the Characte! 


he had to play.— Miss Heywood, or any other your 
with any pretensions to Beauty, he was entitled (accord 

own views of Society) to approach with high Compliment & Rhay 
sody on the slightest acquaintance ; but it was Clara 

whom he had serious designs; it was Clara whom h: 
seduce.—Her seduction was quite determined on. Her &it 

in every way called for it. She was his rival in Lady D 

she was young, lovely & dependant..—He had very carly s& 
the necessity of the case, & had now been long trying wit 
assiduity to make an impression on her heart, and to u 
her Principles.—Clara saw through him, & had not 
intention of being seduced—but she bore with him 


enough to confirm the sort of attachment which her persone 
Charms had raised..A greater degree of discouragement inde 
would not have affected Sir Edward. He was armed : t the 
highest pitch of Disdain or Aversion.—If she could not be Wo 
by affection, he must carry her off. He knew his Busines 

Already had he had many Musings on the Subject. It he wer 
constrained so to act, he must naturally wish to strike out som 


thing new, to exceed those who had gone before hir 
felt a strong curiosity to ascertain whether the Neigh! 
of Timbuctoo might not afford some sohtary House adaniec '' 
Clara’s reception :—but the Expense alas! of Mecasurs ui We 
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masterly style was ill-suited to his Purse, & Prudence obliged 
him to prefer the quietest sort of ruin & disgrace for the object 
of his Affections, to the more renowned.” 


(lara, it is to be noted, is the companion of his aunt, Lady 
Denham, a girl without money or prospects. 


Iam not going to spoil Sanditon for readers by disclosing too 
much of the story or summarizing the characterization. 


It is 


enough to say that the narrative is as easy and rapid as ever 


and the irony as well concealed. 


In a word, the story is told 


with that perfection of art which Macaulay, not always so 
successful in lighter literary criticism, recognized so strongly 


and expressed so well. 


Speaking of the novelist, he said: 


“There are in the world no compositions which approach 


nearer to perfection.” 


Only the very greatest of the great 


Dutch painters succeeded so absolutely in what he undertook 
to do as did Jane Austen. 


Those who read Miss Austen's novels, not merely for the 


story or the characters, but also with a desire to understand 
the period, can never fail to be struck with that modernness 


of outlook which I have noted above. 


Though Jane Austen 


lived so quietly in the country, she seems to have kept abreast 
of every intellectual, or, at any rate, every literary develop- 


ment. 
in her story. 


If you study the dates, you see them exactly reflected 


It is to be feared there is now nothing more to 


hope for in regard to ** new discoveries of Miss Austen’s work 


in fiction.” 


Time may restore us in its course the lost books 


of Livy, another Platonic dialogue, and any number of Greek 


plays and epigrams ; 


but I fear that the possibility of a new 


novel by Miss Austen turning up in a notebook with marbled 


leaves is beyond possibility. 


Miss Austen’s success was too 


great in her own age, and she was too careful, and led too well 
ordered a life to make one think it possible that she could 
have left a whole story in an old chest of drawers in a country 


house 
washing 


us 


cuckoo 
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meruous. We 


rather, that our competition will act 
It would 
* Characters of 


wie hope, 
magic and keep them alive for ever. 
have a small collection of 
mporaries,” as concentrated and well composed 
is our intention, at discreet intervals, to 
Mr. Ford, Mr. 


Professor Kinstein have been chosen to begin the 


and it 
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because they seemed superlatively famous and 
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g Ls this issue. 
und address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
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nnot return any manuscript submitted for the 
! nter into « orrespondertce with competitors 
tor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
os must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell (Cape) is a most happy 
find. Cresswell was the son of a Derbyshire landowner, 
a severe and respectable man who farmed his own estate, 
worked hard himself, and insisted that his children and his 
servants should work hard, too. Nicholas was born in 1750, 
and when he was twenty-four conceived the plan of going to 
America and settling there. His friends and relatives wept 
over him and tried to dissuade him. The parson 
preached a sermon on the prodigal son. ‘ It ts very strange,’ 
writes Nicholas, ** that these Sons of the Clergy cannot forbear 
meddling in other people’s affairs.” From that remark we 
might gather that Nicholas was rather self-willed ; 
would put him off and he sailed away in company with two 
clergymen who were travelling under false names and leaving 
a vast number of debts behind them. He had scarcely time 
to look around him in America when the War of Independence 
was in full swing. He volunteered for the British Army 
but was not allowed to join. He saw a good deal of the dis- 
turbance from both sides; he stayed with Lord Howe and 
he stayed with George Washington, and he was keen-eyed 
and wherever he went. “Saw a Highlander 
whipped by his comrades,” he reports, * for enlisting into 
the rebel service. He is the only one out of two Hundred and 
odd who have been prisoners in this colony, that has enlisted 
into their service. His fellow-prisoners held a Court Martial 
over him, a Sergeant being the highest officer present, and 
condemned the poor wretch to 1500 lashes with a switch 
The man drunk and returned the 
soon as he was sober and absolutely refused to serve, but 
this would not satisfy his enraged companions.” He went 
through a hundred desperate adventures before he got per- 
mission to return to England. He reached Edale penniless 
and sick. ** What a poor dun looking Man he is,”’ he heard the 
neighbours whispering. His father seemed glad to see him 
and sent him off into the fields to cut and bind the corn. 

* * * 

Mr. P. P. Howe has collected a volume of New Writings, 
by Hazlitt (Secker). There are thirty-three pieces, dug 
up from newspaper files; and it is really true that they 
give Hazlitt at the height of his Whether he is 
criticizing Leigh Hunt, Byron, and Landor or writing articles 
on phrenology or on travelling abroad, he is at his freest and his 
most delightful. It may be that Hazlitt had the least inter- 
esting mind of all our great English critics, as Mr. T. 8. Eliot 
states; but the turn of his will always rejoice 
our hearts ; and even when he writes a mere pastiche, as in 
his account of Beau Brummell, he does it with a lighter 
and a more efficient touch than any of his contemporaries 
could attain. He retells one of the best anecdotes of 
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Advertiser’s Announcement. 





A BATCH OF LETTERS 


How to Learn French, German or Spanish by 
the New “Direct”? Method. 


By ANTHONY SOMERS. 
I HAVE been reading through a batch of letters. 


They are from people who have learnt to read and speak 
French or Spanish or Germaa by the new “ direct” Velman 
method which is causing such a stir in educational circles. 

And really some of the results reported in these letters are 
marvellous. 

Most of us (unless we possess a natural aptitude for languages) 
know what a long and wearisome task the business of learning a 
Foreign Language by the old-iashioned methods usually is. We 
remember the years we spent at school drudging at lfrench, 
puzzling over the grammar, worrying over the declensions, learning 
long vocabularies by heart, tediously translating English sentences 
into French (and getting back our papers covered with blue 
marks!). And then, after leaving school, perhaps we went over 
to France on a visit. We tried to make ourselves understood. It 
was useless. We couldn't understand what the people said. And 
directly we opened our mouths everyone knew we were [nglish. 

What a waste of time that old vocabulary-cum-translation 
system was! Happy are those who are learning by the new 
Pelman method now—the method which does away with trans- 
lation and the mechanical memorisation of words and enables 
you to learn French in French, German in German, and Spanish 
in Spanish. 

And, liking the new way so much, those who have learnt 
iF rench, German or Spanish by this new “direct” method write 
letters such as those [ have been reading. Here are a few 
of them :— 


‘IT have managed during the past few mouths to obiain a 
better buowle dge of colloquial and idiomati French than I 
acquired in three years al school.”—(C. 416.) 


“ After several years’ drudgery at school T found mysel/ 


with scarcely any knowledge of the French language, and 
certainly % ithout any ability to use the language. .1fler about 
six months’ study by the Pelman method 1 jind 1 have 


practically mastered the language.’ 


"—(B. 143.) 
I was not able to study very regularly, but in the sface of 
eight months IT have learnt as much Spanish as 1 learn: 
French in eight years at school.’—(S.K. 119.) 
“7 have only been learning German for five months, nox 
I can not only read it but also speak tt well.’—(G.M. 148.) 
“A Spanish lady . . . was filled with genuine surprise 
and admiration at the amount 1 had learnt in eight weeks. 
I do most of it in omnibuses and at meals.’—-(S.11. 219.) 
“T can read and speak with case, though it is less than six 
months since I began to study Spanish.”—(S.M. 1&1.) 
“Tam more than satis fied—I am astonished! Ti would have 
taken me as many years to learn by any ordinary system as 
much as I have learnt in months by yours.”"—(?. 145.) 


These letters have not been sought for in any way. Men and 
women have taken up one or other of the Pelman Language 
Courses, and they have been so delighted with the results that 
they have sat down and written to the Pelman Languages 
Institute to say how pleased they are. And | could quote 
hundreds more if { had room, 


No Translation. 


The new Pelman method is a “direct” method. Tt enables you 
to learn a Foreign Language in that language. No English is 
employed. There is no translation. There are no yocabularies 
to be memorised. You learn the words you need by using them, 
and in such a way that they become indelibly fixed in your mind. 
Grammatical complexities are avoided, and the whole system is so 
simple that even a child can understand it. 

‘From the first,” says the well-known journal Yruih, which 
has published a special report on the ncw method, “ the student 
is free from the translation hindrance. He learns naturally and 
easily to express his thoughts directly in the foreign tonguc, and 
for this reason his speech is fluent and idiomatic.” 





The new VLel 
man method of 
learning lan- 
“guages is ex- 
plained in three 
little books (onc 
fer cach = lan- 
cuage), 

You can have 
a free copy of 


any one of these books, together with a copy of Vrith’s report, 
entitled “The Gift of Tongues,” by writing for it to-day to the 
Pelman Languages Institute, 461 ‘Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C.1. State which one of the three books you 
want, and a copy will be sent you by return, gratis and post free, 


———— 
~ 


| srummeli: * A friend one day called upon him, and found 
| him confined to his room from a lameness in one foot, upon 
| which he expressed his concern at the accident. * I am sorry 
| for it too,” answered Brummell very gravely, * particularly 
= it's my favourite leg. ” 
* * * 

| The Conquest of Cancer, by WU. W. S. Wright 
| Paul), and Cancer and the Public, by Charles P, Childe 
(Methuen), are written from much the same point of view, 
Both authors are more anxious to bring before the public the 
| already known facts than to advance theories of the cause of 
vancer. Both state definitely that with modern technique 
if a cancer patient submits to an operation early enoy 
he can be cues, And both point out, in sorrow 2nd exaspera. 
tion, the reasons why so many patients wait a few wecks ora 
few months, until nothing can be done for them. Many 
quite stupidly put off secing a doctor for fear he should say 
they have cancer—and so unwittingly 
lives. Many are still under the impression that surgical 
operations for cancer are valueless. Many are ashamed to 
confess to having cancer. But the worst difficulty is that 
cancer in the earlier stages is not painful; and it is just 
in those stages that the surgeon has the clearest chance of 
| suceess. It is certainly to be advocated that all men and 
women over thirty-five or forty should be educated in the 
signs of cancer and urged to see a doctor if any grounds for 
suspicion occur. Mr. Childe’s book gives the fullest account 
| of pre-cancerous conditions and of the signs of carly cancer, 
| One in every ten dies of cancer, and it is absurd that for lack 
of education we should allow all these deaths. While Mr. 
| Wright's book is very much shorter, it will probably be 
instructive and useful. 

nt * * 

University Press has issued the first part 
of the new edition of Liddell and Scott's Greehk-English 
Levicon. Professor Henry Stuart Jones has revised the 
cighth edition and included a great mass of new material. 
| This awe-inspiring work will be issued in ten parts, almost all 
of which are approaching completion. 


(Kegan 


gh 





destroy their own 


» found 


The Oxford 


PORTENTS OF A NEW 


Beatrice D’Este and her Court. By 
Translated by Captain N. Fleming. 
net.) 

| The Life and Times of Rodrigo Borgia. By the Most Rev. 

| Arnold H. Mathew, D.D. (Stanley Pauland Co. — 12s. tid. net.) 


WORLD 


Robert de la Sizeranne, 
(Brentanos, Ltd. 12s, 6d. 


THerre was never a period of such sudden and concentrated 
brilliance in the history of Europe as the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. It was the 
adolescence of a whole Continent. Since the sack of Con- 
stantinople, its learned refugees had disseminated classical 
scholarship. Men's eyes suddenly saw with joy Greck and 
Roman statuary that had lain for many a hundred years 
unheeded in wayside and ditch. Merchants did a flourishing 
trade in importing oriental objels d'art into Spain and Italy. 
Culture became a fashion at every petty Court, 
and enthusiasms made themselves felt with the 
of an epidemic. Savonarola lived: there was something 
abroad which the Church thought to destroy by the terrible 
Inquisition and the burning of ™ heretics.” Copernicus was 
lecturing in the Roman Gymnasium, and, thanks to the 
representations of an imaginative Jew, money had been raised 
to send Columbus on his long journey across the Atlantic, 
whence he returned with * dusky natives, gold-dust 

rare birds and plants and many curious beasts.” There 
was a new heaven and a new earth for the lesser and the 
larger spiritual and temporal lords of Southern Europe 
to contemplate. Just as the age bred giants in the sciences 
and arts, so in practical affairs it bred tyrants, men with the 
will to possess new-found beauties and the strength to acquire 
them. It was an adolescence, and the tyrants grasped this 
new world with exactly the unbalanced ability and folly 
of a band of schoolchildren set down greedy-handed on some 
| treasure-island. 

The faces of many of those dead lords and ladies are more 
familiar to us than the faces of our near neighbours. Great 
individuals themselves, with names that ring none too sweetly 
down time, they lavishly patronized all that plastic and 
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orial talent for which Italy and the Renaissance are most 
jonoured, and so secured for themselves a double immortality. 
u. de la Sizeranne’s enthralling if somewhat sentimental 
essays are each based on a fine contemporary portrait of a 
hdy, and her biography filled out from records that have been 
preserved of dazzling festivities, of jewels, brocades, and 
retinues of brightly-clad servants. 

These four women all inhabited the Court of a man, 
Lodoyico Sforza the Moor, whose career is embedded in the 


pict 


roots of all the history of that age. A mere younger son of 
the Duke of Milan, with no seeming hope of great power, 


destiny and his determination jumped him up to unimaginable 
dignity. Three older brothers die, perhaps not all by chance. 
Jie marries a child of fifteen, Beatrice D’Este, daughter of 
the Duke of Ferrara ; in a short while there is another death 
and Lodovico and his grave little wife are Duke and Duchess 
of Milan, the richest rulers of Europe and rapidly becoming 
the most influential in Italy. Bianca, his natural daughter, 
js married to a cousin, and this golden-tongued youth is 
dispatched to France to treat with Charles VIII. <A niece, 
Bianca Sforza, is married off to Maximilian, Emperor of 
Germany. ‘These two rulers are powerful allies, and Lodovico 
thinks, by balancing France against Germany to keep all 
Italy under his thumb. His plans mature: Charles of France 
is persuaded to invade Italy and overruns both the Papal 
Dominions and Naples. Maximilian can be used if it be neces- 
gry to throw off Charles. In the intervals of scheming, 
Lodovico sits for his portrait to Beltraflio, piles prodigious 
heaps of treasure in cupboards designed by Leonardo da Vinci, 
goes wolf-hunting Beatrice. And then, suddenly, 
everything crumbles away. Beatrice dies; his good friend 
Charles is succeeded on the French throne by a bitter enemy, 
Louis XII, The Milanese. taxed to starvation to pay for the 
works of art that are the glories of Lodovico’s Court, turn 
against him. Maximilian, whom Bianca had failed to interest 
particularly, is too busy laying the foundations of an Empire 
to help to expel the ex-ally, France. Lodovico is betrayed 
right and left, and from high position whence he could use 
kings as his cat's paws, he falls to nothing at all, a pitiable 
prisoner in a subterranean dungeon in the South of France. 
Yet. though he did not know it, he had done his work. All 
his almost magnificent cunning and greed had strange and 
enduring results. At his bidding the French ‘* barbarians ” 
crossed the Alps. But it was at the bidding of the age that 
the barbarians went back much infected with the new Italian 
culture, laden with things of beauty which, because of their 
very profusion and novelty, had the maximum effect in 
It is not possible to say what the future peaceful 
to Lodovico for giving her the 


with 


France. 
glories of France owed 
tenaissanee en bloc. 

Sut Lodovico Sforza is far from the only impressive character 
who appears in Bishop Mathew’s large biography of Rodrigo 
Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. The author has most wisely 
and generously painted his subject in a vast and detailed 
canvas peopled with famous contemporaries, any of whose 


lives make romance; he has, consequently, succeeded in 
giving besides an excellent biography, an animated and 


positively exciting survey of the times. Perhaps the few pages 
devoted to Columbus are the most moving, but the obscure 
and bloody death of Caesar Borgia, who rose almost as high 
and fell even lower than Lodovico Sforza, is given with 
dramatic intensity. Caesar's life-story, an unparalleled record 
of criminal instinets and cultivated tastes indulged impartially, 
is interwoven with that of his father Rodrigo Borgia, whose 


I The Pope, judged by our 


evil genius he seems to have been. 
an execrable memory of profligacy, 
utter But as Bishop Mathew 


most fairly emphasises, there is little to choose between him 


Standards, would be 


nepotism and worldliness. 
and his immediate predecessors on grounds of morality ; 
as Bishop Creighton truly said, ‘* the exceptional infamy 
that attaches to Alexander is largely due to the fact that he 


did not add hypocrisy to his other vices.” Ilis virtues 
as a sovereign were many he encouraged jiearning generously 


both in Rome, in Spain, Portugal and as far away as Aberdeen, 
He helped to evangelize Africa, Greenland, 
and displayed so much architectural zeal that he left Rome, 
There is no judging such 


America and 
asa city, far better than he found it. 
& man, whether he covetously poisoned as many Cardinals 
and took part in as many orgies as some say or as few as 
his apologists make out, It is impossible even to judge his 


son Caesar, whose radiant personality so strikes one in the 
portrait of him by Giorgione, and whose probable fratricide, 
endless assassinations, poisonings and plottings dismay even 
his most charitable biographers. Both of them, like Lodovico 
Sforza, like Isabella of Aragon, and indeed our own later 
Henry VIII., were, with their juxtaposed cruelty and bonhomie, 
measures and symbols of an age of unique achievement, 
of enlarged boundaries, of a grand new concept of the capacity 
and destiny of Man. Their crimes and the evils of their age 
were human and humanly vile ; but in their virtues and the 
glories of the Renaissance shines a new and supra-human 
light never to be put out, 


THE EPIC OF MAGELLAN 


Magellan. By Arthur 8. Hildebrand. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


WHueEN we read now of men who wore steel and leather and 
fought with long bright swords and sailed in heavy fortress- 
like ships with square curving sails, we wonder at their courage 
and curiosity. We cannot recall the marvel of living in a 
world which held huge seas and lands that had never been 
seen, from which no one came. If we could really 
understand this, then it would seem extraordinary that men 
could simply have gone to bed at night and about their 
business the next morning; for all the time the terror and 
wonder of the unknown places of the world must have been 
knocking at their hearts, till they had to set out to find them, 
braving storms and mutiny and seurvy and horrible deaths. 
In 1504 Ferdinand Magellan of the Court of Portuga] 
enlisted as a common sailor in a fleet that was sent out to 
establish a Portuguese dominion in Cochin. Here he 
much fighting with Moors and Hindus and Malays, hand-to- 
with yellow men clambering 


ever 


Saw 


hand fighting on the ships, 
aboard on every side, and charges against Javanese kings 
riding on elephants. And sacked and sailors 
carrying off images of gold and copper. Further east he 
saw the Spice Islands and the Southern Sea, which no one had 
crossed, though it was said that there was a narrow strait 
that led from it to the Western Sea at the southern end of 
the huge, lately-discovered continent. He came home deter- 
mined to find that strait and the western route to India. 
Portugal would not help him, but the King of Spain gave him 
five ships for his expedition. The largest was 120 tons. 
The fleet sailed south-west, following the coast of South 
America, from November till March. They met howling 
gales which nearly blew them on to the treacherous American 
coast. In March they put in at an opening they called 
Port St. Julian for the winter. There was not too much to 
eat and the men became discouraged. Mutiny broke out on 
three ships, but it was only half-hearted. The Captain.General 
had the chief rebel stabbed by night and his body impaled 
the desolate shore. 
Then after two more months of dreary voyaging they 
Two ships were sent ahead to investigate 


he saw cities 


on 


sighted a large inlet. 
and they returned 

“carrying every rag of sail they owned: topsails, spritsails, 
mizzen bonnets on the courses, crowding along like cloud s, thunder- 
ing through white water, flying flags and banners from every truck. 
They were firing bombards. As they got nearer they 
The crews lined the rails, yelling like madmen, waving their caps.... 
They had found it. It was the The strait was behind that point 


of land.” 


cheered, 


The passage through the strait is one of the most difficult 
pieces of navigation in the world. gut Magellan somehow 
brought his fleet through, without chart or course or experi. 
ence his course north-west into the calm, friendly 
** Mar the Iie expected to find the 
Spice Islands within a weck or He had 
four blazing summer months would pass before they came to 
land. Food raged 

The men ate rats and sawdust. They only just 


and set 
Pacifico,” South Sea. 
two. no idea that 


inhabited ran out and = seurvy among 
the crews. 
reached the Philippines in time. 

At last their troubles seemed at an 
fed and rested. The 
Magellan even offered to subdue a rebel chief with sixty of 
by way of showing his friendship with the 
king. The had fifteen hundred and were not 
moressed 15 nish armour, They threw poisoned darts 


and ebarged madly, For once Spanish courage broke, the 


The 
but 


men 
friendly. 


end. were 


natives were curious 


his armed men 


rebels men 
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sixty men fled back into the sea, leaving Magellan. He was 
surrounded by a crowd of natives who stabbed and stabbed 
at him till he fell. The ships drew away. 

Of the five ships only one came back to Seville. One 
had deserted, two were abandoned, one was wrecked near 
St. Julian. Thirty-nine men were left of 234. 

“The world went on. The voyage fitted into history. But the 

Captain-General lay on the shores of a little island in the Pacific, 
on the other side of the world, under an Eastern sky. * Dios vos 
salve, Senor Capitan-General, 6 buena compania !° ”’ 
Mr. Hildebrand has written an extraordinarily moving and 
exciting account of Magellan, his two voyages and the men 
of his time. It is not strictly history, though it is founded 
on all the known facts on the subject, and he has filled some 
of the gaps from his own imagination. It speaks well for 
his care and discrimination that we never resent this. 


MERCANTILISM AND COAL 


A Short History of Mercantilism. By J. W. Horrocks, D.Lit. 
(Methuen and Co, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Capitalist Combination in the Coal Industry. By D. J. 
Williams. (The Labour Publishing Co. _ 6s.) 


However you define Mercantilism, whether as the interference 
of politicians in trade, or as the help that traders may expect 
from their Government, in England at any rate it has generally 
coincided with the policy of Protection. It has nearly always 
been restrictive. It was so too when, on other lines than 
those usually indicated by the word Protection, it contributed 
to the loss of the American Colonies, just as it had lost to 
Spain her Empire. Restriction of trade, particularly of 
the overseas trade of this island, is economically harmful 
and only to be justified on grounds of defence, security or 
possibly of Imperial sentiment. Abroad Mercantilism has 
uimed at expansion too, This in Germany made her Govern- 
ment and traders alike distrusted, and contributed to the 
forces that drove her into the Great War. Quite exceptional 
men like Colbert have been able to help their countries’ 
trade by using their position to enable merchants or manu- 
fucturers to take advantage of political events, but British 
traders have had greater confidence in themselves than in 
politicians where expansion was possible. It would be a 
thousand pities if the excellent intentions of our Board of 
Trade and Department of Overseas Trade should ever 
sap the confidence of the real expert. On the evidence of 
the past the verdict is that when Mercantilism has been 
restrictive and effective, it has been harmful : 
attempted to be expansive, it has been harmful or ineffective. 
This is the lesson of Dr. Horrocks’s History. lis book is 
large enough to trace the outline of his subject in England 
from Plantagenet times and to deal with its manifestation 
on the Continent, in America and briefly in India and Japan. 
Tt is not long enough to admit of controversial arguments, 
and admirers of Mercantilism will criticize the author for 
not supporting his statements, for example, that Cromwell's 
Navigation Act did little to give us the lead in the carrying 
trade. But we that Dr. Horrocks could 
amply prove each statement if he would write a book not 
limited to “* A Short History.” 

Mereantilism had become an accepted policy which was 
rarely blamed in theory except by some vow clamantis in 
deserto until Adam Smith astonished the world and set it 
thinking in England and spasmodically elsewhere that perhaps 
it would be well to let people share their products more freely 


when it has 


have no doubt 


perhaps “good” bargains could be made without Joss on 


one side even if the other was satisfied, and perhaps the 


** visible balance ~~ of gold was not worth so much sacrifice. 
Nowadays The Wealth of Nations is pre sumably voted vieuwr 
jeu by those who are too much up to date to read it. and 
certainly the emphasis of its teaching now needs some shifting. 
“We are all Socialists now,” and the advance of publicity 
and quick communication ought to render Governments able 
to help in some directions without harm. 
to trade is not Jest the State (i.¢., ministers or bureaucrats) 
secretly interfere with trade in ignorance 


The present danger 


should openly or 


or for their own ulterior objects, but lest political bodies 
should for political ends which may in themselycs be good or 


———_ 
<< 


bad, possible or impossible of attainment, get such control of 
an industry that they may ruin it. A new book on the coal 
industry leads us to consider the threats to that creat national 
industry from a new form of the old Mercantilism. Coal ig 
not likely to be affected by Protection here unless wages and 
costs of produetion rise so high that the consuming publie 
demand foreign coal and are powerfully resisted by the miners 
and coalowners. Mr. Williams begins with an account 
of early combinations of owners, the Newcastle Hostmen 
and the northern * Vend.” Tis history is interesting and he 
writes on the whole without rancour, though occasionally 
there is an unsupportable gibe. So far as we have been 
able to test them, his facts and figures of recent combinations 
in the trade are correct, though we have a few Criticisms 
to make on this side of his work. First, he shows no cop. 
sideration for the consumer, domestic or commercial, for the 
general public or other traders that need the cheapest fue} 
they can get. Any gain at the expense of the idle shareholders 
he argues, should go to the miners. He gives no weight 
to the principal object. apart from general efficiency. of the 
frequent combinations between coal companies and the iron 
and steel trades, which is to avoid the middleman’s profit 
between coal producers and their biggest customers. (We 
have often stood up for the much abused middleman, cop. 
tending that he could not exist unless he did some good service. 
Here it is proved that he can be climinated and his continued 
presence would be parasitic.) Mr. Williams frequently 
brings in the names of Lord Rhondda and of D. Davis & 
Son, as typical combining capitalists, without mentioning 
that Alfred Thomas and the first David Davis started with 
no more capital, except in brains and determination. than any 
miner can command. When he writes of capital * watered” 
by bonus issues out of huge War profits, or of over-capitalization 
by new issues, we do not dispute his figures, but we doubt his 
justice. Of any huge profits realized during the Socialistic 
conditions of War-time control presumably eighty per cent. 
went to the Treasury as * E.P.D.,” and profits du 
prices were shared with the miners under the sliding scale. 
There cannot have been much left with which to water capital 
for the shareholders’ benefit. In regard to over-capitalization 
by new issues no account is taken of increased needs. Trial 
borings and new shafts must cost twice as much as_ befor 
the War, and all expenses borne by capital before a pit pa 

profits have increased. 


to higher 


If the owners have sinned in the 
ways, we will not defend them. The preventive lies in ] 
licity and is to hand as Mr. Williams proves by writing 
book. 

The coal trade has dangers enough before it. At 
gas and electricity encroach upon domestic use 
Oil-fuel is steadily inex 
substitution for steam coal at sea and for locomotion or 
Experienced 
for the miners in such a position. [ft is too specula 
the State. The numbers and political influence of the 
are great at home; Iet them beware of pitting that appa 
strength against the markets of the world which reck n 
Mr. Williams’ 
~The problem for orga: 


equal heat from less coal. 


coalowners will deal best for thems« 


of their votes or their power to strike. 
appears in his last sentence : 
labour is not to dissolve the combines but to wrest the 
from private control.’ So Mereantilism is his remedy 

present evils. We judge him to be fair-minded enou 
gain by a corrective that we venture to prescribe. 


) 


Let him 


read The Wealth of Nations and the Short History of Mer 


cantilism, 


- —— a 








The Seecraror should be on sale at all Raile ay Bool 
and at most newsagents, and, except for a fex 
distant areas, should be available on Friday. 


isolated 


The Publisher would be grateful if readers would bring 


) 


his notice any instances of difficulty in obtaining the paper 


at the proper time. 


A years subscription to the Spectator, costing only 30s., 


makes an ideal present for an absent friend. Wor this sum t) 


paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 
Manager, the Srpecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 2. 
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Bring Sunshine into their lives 


HL little children from the squalid courts of Lambeth and South- 
wark—the districts in London where housing conditions are at their 
worst—sulfer from the diseases of darkness. 
Dark rooms, gloomy courts, narrow side streets check development and 
produce disease. ‘Tuberculosis and rickets are the chief, though not all, 
of the diseases of darkness. These little children—robbed of their birth- 
right of health by housing conditions—can be cured—must be cured—but 
it depends on you. 





On the roof of the new wing of the Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children 
and Women will be erected a solarium—a beautiful bui Iding catching 
every ray of sunlight. There the rickety children, the tubercular children, 
and those suffering from septic complaints will regain their health and 
strength by the magic of the sun’s rays. 


Tt will cost £50,000 to complete this new wing—to provide new wards for 
women and children, a new operating theatre, more accommodation for 
nitrses, and the splendid solarium. 


What a chance for a millionaire to pay the £5,000 this Solarium will cost ! 


What a pleasant thought that to his bounty a constant stream of children 
will owe life and health! 


But don’t wait for the millionaire. Take your share in the work of 
bringing sunshine into the shadowed lives of these doomed little babies. 


ROYAL WATERLOO HOSPITAL 
Zer CHILDREN & WOMEN 


WATERLOO ROAD LONDON S:E:1 


i “oeaneegs te — aud 1B 


de payable to the Royai Waterioo Hospital and crossed Westninster Bank, 21 Lombard Street, E.C. 
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DEGREES OF FIRE 


Poems of Thirty Years. By Gordon Bottomley. (Constable. 
21s.) : . . 
4 Fool i’ the Forest. A Phantasmagoria. By Richard Alding- 


ton. (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
The Grove and Other Poems. By John Freeman. (Selwyn 
and Blount. 4s.) 


To judge Mr. Bottomley by his work, he is a man of such 
nobility that he would ask no greater honour than to be called 
an English poet. Having brooded over his collected poems, 
and so built up a rougheast conception of him, we are forced 
“to number him with the English poets.” Such dccisions 
as this are made reluctantly, for so many swans prove to be 
veese; but Mr. Bottomley, to our mind, stands four-square, 
in his own territory, with imagination’s splendours for his sky, 
and his soil fruitful with the flowers of human grace, and the 
massy-limbed trees of human dignity and vigour. He is a 
poet about whom one would willingly write a book ; for it is 
absurd to try to convey one’s ideas about such a man in the 
tiny space afforded by a review. His technique is a study in 
itself—a_rich growth, tortuous, often tangled and strangling 
to the slow-maturing mind behind it. We can trace in it 
certain familiar stems, mainly from Browning and Meredith ; 
but it is none the less unique. It might be compared with that 
of Frank Brangwyn in painting. Cousinship of temperament 
could be found to predecessors, and not least among these to 





Fergusson, the Irish poet. 

There is such candour in his work, such dewy freshness. 
The qualities of the four English seasons are to be found there ; 
the harvest night, the April morning, the blowsy summer 
noon, and the shrunken, ominously still winter moonlight on 
snow. Added to all this, there come and go his English people, 
vivid and full-blooded, burdened with the dignity of their 
traditions, and forced to action by unconquerable passion and 
mystical zeal. There has surely been no such poet-dramatist 
since Shelley wrote * The Cenci.” But with all this foree and 
wilful ruggedness. the chief impression Mr. Bottomley leaves 
on our mind is one which can best be described by a quotation 
from him. That impression is of a character :— 

““Shyly kind, and primly wise, 
Sweet with learning’s innocencies.” 

It is always a pleasure to receive a book by Mr. Aldington, 
for the critic is assured that here will be something solid to 
bite on, something either to enjoy or to disagree with most 
vehemently. This little book, however, can hardly be savoured 
inthe same way that one can enjoy the author's other scholarly 
and somewhat impersonal and Icisurely work. This Phantas- 
magoria, as it is called, a free-verse poem written in somewhat 
the same form as Mr. Eliot’s ** Waste Land,” is a personal 
outery, savage and agonized, against the treachery of division 
within our human soul, and of the consequent anarchy and 
incoherence which lurk in all our forms of self-expression ; 
our religion, our art, our science, and our social organism. 

The directness with which this outcry is expressed is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Aldington, who carries with dignity his share 
of our modern birthright of knowledge ; a birthright which 
is by now so huge and unshapely as to make its bearers ludi- 
crous rather than dignified as they stagger about the roadways 
of life beneath their overwhelming pack. We have not space 
to discuss Mr. Aldington’s scholarship, which is apt to be 
mediaeval in its love of learning for learning’s sake. He has 
a gusto for old French theologians, and for the more recondite 
aesthetics of the Greeks and Latins. He pours this large 
miscellany, together with his very shrewd first-hand observa- 
tion of life, into his poem in such generous measure that the 
reader is bewildered. In this our author is the true satirist, 





working on emotion by mind, rather than the tragedian work- 
ing on mind by emotion. Again, unlike the tragedian, his 
detachment is intellectual, and not moral: and in that con- 
nexion it is interesting to compare his poem with Shelley's 
satirical work. She lley’s venom is more’ self-engendered, 
and so he scems to throw less material into his verse. Mr. 
Aldington squeezes his venom from his evidence, and throws 
both his anger and his reasons for it into his poem. In conse- 
quence we get a multiplicity of ideas, a varied and darting 
attack, with which we are familiar in modern Ixpressionist 
drama. Mr. Aldington has carried Expressionism into the 
technique of the long poem, though it is arguable that Clough 


KUM 


paved the way for him in the long hexameter poem, ** Bothie 
of Tober-na-Vuolich.” 

Mr. Aldington’s technique suits his method of attack. We 
find hexameters—and good ones—jostling free verse on the 
one hand and jazz-verse and parody on the other. 

Now, with all this versatile technique and this deep erudition, 
what is it that he attacks? He attacks what—if we are 
courageous and reckless of consequences, if we look honestly 
into our minds—we all would attack. He attacks the creeping 
comfort, the hypocritical smugness, the pious materialism, 
which we find poisoning our life, both personal and national. 
The pedant, the jingo, the fool, suffer mercilessly in this poem. 
And the author suffers too. for he finds the accursed virus in 
his own blood. So the drama is played between the characters ; 
I, the protagonist ; Mezzctin, who is the vivid and nervous 
Imagination ; and the Conjuror, who symbolizes the matter- 
of-fact, pseudo-scientifie intellect, with its dogmatism and 
obtuseness. In the satirical tragedy these two other selves 
perish, and ** I” remains, bereft of mind and soul, and settles 
down to a suburban existence. Mr. Aldington may be quoted 
in description of the spirit of his own poem : 

* Mezzetin sang scraps of foolish verse, 
But their core, their core was bitter, 
Pungent to the mouth like pepper.” 

Mr. Freeman has an admirable skill, and an almost Chopin- 
esque control over rhythmic tricks by which he can make 
sudden sallies, or pauses, onomatopoetie in effect. But we ask 
ourselves, is all his cold perfection worth while ? We suspect 
that this careful desiccation of feeling is vcry different from the 
emotional equilibrium of the great artist, who, moving in an 
apparent passive tenseness, can at will, by a relaxation here 
or there, work havoe in the soul. so much being balanced in 
his right and normal inertness. We wonder if Mr. Freeman 
has the power to break suddenly into one of those divine 
paroxysms ? 

Mr. Freeman has borrowed and added to Mr. de la Mare’s 
technical devices, but the latter poet's Cervantean agony is 
refined and thinned away, so that all we have in Mr. Freeman 
is a simulacrum of emotion: and we are forced, it may be 
unjustly, to dismiss this brilliant craftsman as unimportant 
because he lacks that spiritual certainty and sincerity, that 
sterling ring, which we demand from the man whom we eail 
poet. 

Ricnarp Cucrcnu. 


FICTION 
THE TEDIUM OF WAR 


Sixty-four, Ninety-four! By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Myrtle. By Stephen Hudson. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Two and One Over. By Abbie Hargrave. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Morrram’s novel, The Spanish Farm, won the Haw- 

thornden Prize for a ** work of imagination ~ in 1924. It was 

a respectable piece of work, well built and steady: but it 

was surprising to sce it judged imaginative. Sialy-four, 

Ninely-four . 

respectable way; it is obviously composed from a sound 


‘is a still better novel : and it is good in the same 


memory and no heroisnis or sé ntimentalities enter to distort 
that memory. ‘ There is no futile, impertinent pen-photo- 
graph of anybody.” Mr. Mottram assures us ; and we could 
have seen for ourselves that the novel is not a mer transcript 
of fact; the material is arranged and worked upon. All 
the same, its value is in its realism, not in any impulsiveness 
or unification, not in any personal quality of the author’s mind. 

Yet it shows more than care; if makes us suppose in Mr. 
Mottram some degree of awarcness and appreciation. For, 
though it deals with the War. it is one man we sec. and the 


War comes through his eves. An astonishing and obviously 
truce light is thrown on the psychology of the infantry oflicer 
in the Front Line. The War is happening around him ; 
it is his environment and his life. It includes him and he is 


given no chance to see it from outside, no chance to follow 
fluctuations exeept as his own comfort is affected, his own 
friends are killed off. The incidents of war to him are the 
furnishing of his dug-out, the cooking of his batman, his 
Paris leaves, the new jobs he is given. There are wider changes, 
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but he quickly settles down to them; he adapts himself to 
New Armies, to gas-shells, to Tanks. When he first came out 
he was indignant that the trenches were not better made and 
better looked after ; he prepared a long report on the improve- 
ments that could easily be carried out; and it took the 
stoutest persuasion of his more experienced friends to dissuade 
him from sending it in. In the last year of the War there are 
no front-line trenches in the old sense at all; patrols are 
holding shell-holes along the front. But he has learned to 
drop into new conditions without any bother. The War is no 
longer war; it is his job. He no longer has enthusiasms or 
indignations : everything is routine. He is used to it all, 
he can searcely conceive of another set of conditions. He has 
got beyond the time when the two prospects of relief were 
either that the War should end or that he should be 
killed. When he is at Lille in November, he hears that the 
War is over. He meets a fellow-officer in charge of a mule 
tcam. 

“** Ts it true they’ve chucked it ?’ 

Skene nodded. ‘I believe the Bosche are going to sign tho 

Armistice terms in the morning !’ 

*Good job. We should have chucked it, if they hadn't!’ 

And he stumped on. 

Skene pulled off his boots and got into his blankets. ‘'Too long,’ 
he thought. ‘Who cares now ?’” 


The rectification of circumstances in the War, the adaptation 
to new conditions, was admirably displayed in the three 
arts of wangling, scrounging, and winning. Mr. Mottram 
has an interesting disquisition on these practices and dis- 
tinguishes them from each other precisely. The moralist 
and the sociologist might well consider the problems to 
individual conscience set during the War (and solved without 
scruple), and there seems to be room for a thesis upon 
* theft as an economical means for the distribution of supplies.” 
It was an odd time, when the most upright of men looked 
with approbation on “ barefaced cheating and robbery” ; 
and when it was actually true that the details of organization 
were often best solved by a tolerance of misappropriation. 

“The main stream of Scrounging was for wood. The armies 
were provided with coal and coke, and presumably intended to 
ignite it by holding a match to it. In result, millions of men during 
the five winters of the War burnt a colossal cubage of wood. It 
Was easy to obtain. Vast quantities were being cut by an entire 
Forestry Corps that had rights over several Picard and Norman 
forests and did nothing else but provide the timber required for 
dug-outs, railways, roads and gunpits. No great percentage ever 
reached its proper destination. A little was built into huts, horse- 
lines or billets. The bulk was burnt. From the timber dwmps in 
the great cold of January, 1917, whole stacks disappeared. It any 
authority went into the matter, a dwnb, putty-taced sentry was 
produced who had heard nothing, seen nothing, knew nothing. 
But even the enormous quantity taken from dumps was not enough. 
Farms, houses, public buildings were ransacked. Shelving, forms, 
ladders, carts, partitions disappeared. In the Belgian hop-tields 
the British Army alone is said to have destroyed 1,000,000 hop- 
poles. Who shall blame them? Shall a soldier die of cold as well 
as of other things ?” 

The title of the book comes from one of the mournful 
rhymes with which the Army is accustomed to keep itself 
in good spirits : 

“ Sixty-four, Ninety-four, 
He'll never go sick no more, 
The poor beggar’s dead !" 


The novel is chiefly remarkable for the picture it gives of the 
ramshackle, unorthodox, semi-barbarian civilization which 
sprung up on the Western Front, the child of our own civiliza- 
tion and the elements. 

Mr. Stephen Hudson has been working his way, by con- 
scientiousness and a fine sensibility, towards a high reputation 
as a novelist. Myrtle will undoubtedly add to his fame. 
There is an Edwardian mannerliness and sweetness in it 
that gives a sober attractiveness to the writing. We are 
in doubt whether a nurse-maid would refer to the eyes “ like 
buttercups and daisies” of the baby under her charge ; 
but perhaps she might haye done before the War, and the 
small pocticisms through the book do not pull us up in 
irritation. 

Nine characters give in succession an account of their 
reactions to the heroine. All of them adere her. There 
can hardly be a more persuasive way of engaging our sym- 
pathy ; for we are seeing her at the same time externally 
and in her full radiance. With most modcrn novels we 
cannot cscape a certain measure of sympathy with the chief 


ee 


—— 


characters ; for theirs is the focus through which We see 
events, we dwell in their consciousnesses, and are unable to 
choose whether we shall agree with them or no—the only 
data for judgment come through them. But our sympathy 
will not be deep or: alert unless in fact our minds have the 
same habits. Here in Mr. Hudson’s novel we obtain, it seems 
to us, independent reactions. An unexpected result of his 
method is that we learn comparatively little of what 
Myrtle’s intimate characteristics are ; in that way we haye 
stronger impressions of the nine admirers who tell the 
story. When we reassemble our dispersed judgments, we 
discover that Myrtle was beautiful, was charming, wag 
sensitive, was capable of companionship—and what else > 
She remains rather vague and unsubstantial, a heroine more 
than a person. We gather, perhaps, that her education haq 
left her a little priggish, that her self-assurance was due to 
a coldness of nature, that she could never initiate intimacies 
or abandon herself to the dictates of her heart ; and we are 
not quite sure that this is what Mr. Hudson wished us to 
understand. 

Two —and One Over is half promise and half discouragement: 
but as it is published in a “* First Novel ” Library the promise 
is far the more important. The excellences are almost 
all in the portrait of Caroline, a quiet, self-willed, sensible 
child of eighteen. She is pitted against a sophisticated and 
egotistic society ; she has to fight with her own mother for 
the affection and regard of her husband, who thinks her no 
more than a beautiful child. Ter unusual sense of fairness 
her desire not to interfere with the self-will of others, render 
her struggle harder ; they make her reticent and outwardly 
simple, and as she had not begun her married life with any 
intimate understanding from her husband, he cannot be 
expected to see the integrity of love, the especial sanity, 
and the profundity of character behind her non-committal 
phrases: he has not yet the sympathy needed for 
intuition. 

The discouragements are many. The plot itself is rigid 
and conventional. The conversations are stiffly and uncon- 
vincingly clever. - There seems to be no ground of visualization 
for most of the characters ; they have no existence suggested 
outside the book. They are, indeed, of a most unlocalized 
society. But the most heart-breaking thing of all is their 
language. Half of them talk slang; and slang disgraceful 
enough to set a bar-lounger’s teeth on edge. We are satisfied, 
however, that their phraseology is a nightmare of Mrs. 
Hargraves’ own invention, and that she is not genuinely 
familiar with the speech of young tennis-players or bourgeois 
bohemians. Otherwise she could not be so self-conscious 
in her use of it. The scene is set a year or two after the 
War ; and yet an almost irreproachable phrase, made classical 
by Dickens, is introduced with a kind of apology by implica- 
tion :—* ‘I don’t think !’ he muttered, in the handy jargon 
of the moment.” 


OM. By Talbot Mundy. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The recalling to the mind of Mr. Kipling’s Kim by the pub- 
lisher is a little unfortunate in connexion with this novel, for 
it is really uncommonly like Kim as it would have been 
seen through the eyes of a film producer. We are given 
the Lama, the Secret Government Service. and the Chela 
complete, though the Chela and the Government Agent are 
not, for reasons soon obvious to the reader, the same. Llow- 
ever, regarded as the film version of an Eastern story, the book 
is excellent reading, and the account of the night journey 
by the “ Middle way ” most picturesque with its trail of camels, 
elephants, &ce., all lent by an obliging Rajah. 


THE FACE IN THE NIGHT. By Edgar Wallace. (John 
Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The opening of Mr. Wallace’s new novel, though thrilling, 
eannot be said to be original. We have often before met the 
arch-criminal who sits in solitary grandeur and darkness con- 
trolling an army of crooks, who commit every conceivable 
crime. ‘The book, however, is very exciting reading, and the 
adventures and escapes of the principal characters come 
thick and fast. But Mr. Wallace must guard against the danget 
of making the solution of his mysteries incredible. He gets 
uncommenly near this in the present instance. It is difficult, 
for instance, to swallow the arch-criminal’s final—and very 
nearly fatal—device for averting suspicion. 


THE AVALANCHE. By Ernest Poole. (Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Ernest Poole will add considerably to his reputation by 

this novel, which deals with the marriage between a New 
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“Some day,” you have said, “I will 
own the Encyclopaedia Britannica” 


Your opportunity—the opportunity of a lifetime—is here! 


To-day you can buy the Britannica in the New Form 


AT A SAVING OF 43% 


OU and thou- 
sands of others 
who have said, 





“Some day I am going 
to own a set of the 
Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” can now realise § 
your wish. 

The cost of the 
Britannica is so low 














that this great Library 
of Knowledge can 
now be in every home 
—ready to turn to 
for authentic informa- 
tion, to read and 
enjoy during leisure hours. 





Less than 5,000 sets to 
be sold in this country 


The public has made the Britan- 
nica in the New Form an amazing 
success! The insistent demand 
so far exceeded our expectations 
that within three months’ time 
20,000 sets were sold and scores 
of orders could not be filled. 


A third printing of 10,000 sets 
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Do you own a cabinet gramo- 
phone or a two-valve wireless 
set? Or atypewriteroran elec- 
triccleaner? Any one of these 
things costs more than the 
Britannica in the New Form 
at the present great saving in 
pr.ce. And you can obtain 
this great set of books for a 
first payment of only £1, pay- 
ing the balance in small 
monthly amounts. 

















This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


This beautiful bookcase, in solid oak, specially designed by Maple & Co., 
will be given free with each set in the New Form while this o!fer lasts 


is now ready—oftered at the same 
great saving of 43 per cent. 

We urge you to act promptly 
if you desire to take advantage of 
this sweeping reduction in price. 
This printing will be sold out 
quickly. And it is practically im- 
possible for us to keep pace with 
the demand. Nearly 6,000 of 
these sets were required for 
sales abroad, leaving less than 
5,000 sets to supply the increas- 
ing demand in this country. 


Why the New Form is in 


such demand 
The sensational success of the 
Britannica in the New Form is 
due directly to a combination of 
features: 
1—Firm, opaque paper, thin yet 
durable, and large readabletype, 
printed from the plates of the 
famous Cambridge issue, which 
costs nearly twice as much. 


2—Beautiful rich appearance of the 





16 double volumes. 
Handsomesolid oak 
bookcase, which is 
given free. 
'3—Latest revised 
edition, embracing 
all important de- 
velopments in 
science, art, litera- 
ture and industry — 
an encyclopaedia of 
events from the be- 
ginning of historic 
time to the present, 
4—Great saving inprice 
—saving of 43 per 
cent. Easy-payment 
plan- £1 put- the 
set and tree book- 
case in your home. 
Small monchly 
payments. 


Don’t delay—uwrite for free 
56-page book now! 


Act to-day. Sign and post the coupon below so 
that you will not miss this wondertul oppor- 
tunity. Without placing you under any 
obligation, we will send you details of this 
wondertul bargsin offer; also a 56-page book 
which describes this work—reproduces a 
number of specimen pages, many mi colour— 
tells how our experts were able to produce 
the New Form at a price within reach of 
everyone. 


Send in the 
coupon now— 
betore you turn 
the page—it 
only takes a 
second! 






6 OE 6 Be es oe 

Post This Coupon To-day | 
a 

THe ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD 

125 High Holborn, London, W C.1 

Piease send me without cost or obligation 

copy of your 56-page book describin, the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica in the New Form at 

the special 43 per cent ving, and ful) detais 
w of your casy plan of payment 

Name. cocccccccccccccccccosoccsocccoecese oa 

Address .ccccccccccccccecccccocccesccesess 
2 ~ 

CH —s_ cecccccccccccccccccsccccessscesces 
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For the Book-Lover and 
the Home-Lover toc——! 




















“GUNN” Bookeases 


are made to add to the beauty of the home as well 
as to provide convenient book storage. And even 
the handsome series illustrated here can be built up 
unit by unit as desired. Every unit perfectly fit- 
ting—beautifully finished—glass doors sliding 
easily and noiselessly on roller bearings. For 
combined utility, value and workmanship choose 
the “ Gunn ” Bookcase. 


W rile to-day for prices, 
nearest Agent where the “ 


styles, adaptability, and name of 
Gunn" may be seen and purchased. 


WM. ANGUS & COMPANY, LTD., 
49a Paul Street, Finsbury, F.C. 2. 
Also makers of the famous Mollis Upholstery and 





Majik (patented) Dining Table. 











A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. 


No Commission. 








CiTY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 

Lenders, in 5%, CORPORATION MORTGAGES repay able on 

4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5°, COR- 

PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
elfast; or through awy Stockbroker or Banker, 
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of delight rel! 


collections 
soft, fine makes 
—Vicuna and 
Wools. 

These Suitings possess tex- 
tures that lend themselves 
to artistic colourings and 
beautiful designs. 


of Suitings 
Saxony 


Quality is evidenced in 
their every fibre, and they 
undoubtedly do make the 
most satisfying suits to 
handle, wear, and _ for 
appearance. 


BURBERRYS , 


HAYMARKET Br | 
S.W. 1 LONDON Pe: Pe 
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Coy riqhe 
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Burberrys Ltd. Fone on request. 
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© Without Wages 


(D By payment of a small tixed 


fH) sum you can have your 
(9 clothes cared for and kept 
1} in perfect ce ndition by methods 

immeasurably superior to any 
HY that could be employed by a 
( personal valet. Our Valet 
rl Service is both an economy and 

a luxury. 
ip We shall be glad to send you detailed 
Dp particulars of this s ervice explait ling its 
in many advantages and showing how to 
tH save nearly 50% off our coral charges. 
TA chille Serre L: 
Hy) Head Offic an Work fy. 
® Hackney Wick, “yt lon, E. 9. A 
w 010. Ht 
® tt} 
{© Branches and Agents Everywhere. 0 
® eee 0 
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society girl, Dorothea Farragut, and Llewellyn Dorr, 

ising neurologist. Llewellyn is a semi-mystic and 
‘derly unworldly, while Dorothea is of a very good 
= of American woman. Ambitious and energetic, she 


York 
g pron 


ih : nee 
ty jsillusioned as to her social aspirations and longs to take a 
Beg part in the world. Llewellyn, on the other hand, 


ont work as entirely apart from his conjugal life, and, 
ed : 


hough he depends on Dorothea’s love, is extremely desirous 
( ge c < , . + 
that she should cease her efforts to afford him a worldly 
2 The two characters are so minutely and ably drawn 


uecess- > d » 
tat the foredoomed tragedy of the marriage is almost too 
ot The book would be even better if we had a little 


ignant. \ ; . ; ; ears 
f -of the social game and a few more details of Llewellyn’s 
css : 


york, All that Mr. Poole gives us of this is full of interest 
and whets our appetite for further details. ©The social part 
i much more commonplace, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


AWAITING DEVELOPMENTS 


By Artruur W. Kippy. 


A week ago I referred in these columns to the uncertainty 

which existed as to the future course of Stock Exchange 

values, and especially as to whether activity and strength 
were more likely to be displayed in fixed interest stocks 
orthe variable dividend and more speculative descriptions. 

This uncertainty has been even more pronounced during 
the past week, and, indeed, condit ions in most departments 
of the Stock Exchange have been more stagnant than for 
some time past. In respects this is the more 
striking because signs, unfortunately, accumulate of a set- 
back even in the very moderate improvement which had 
occurred in trade, while monetary conditions during the 
week have been exceedingly casy, so that in the invest- 
ment markets, at all events, greater activity might, per- 
haps, have been looked for, especially as in the course of 
the next ten days credit supplies will be further increased 
by the disbursement of a good many millions in Govern- 
ment dividends. 

Wiy MARKETS ARE STAGNANT. 

There is, I think, little doubt that for a_ partial 
explanation of the stagnation and dullness of markets 
we have to look back to the closing days of last year 
and the first few days of the present year, when hopes 
concerning the outlook were pitched rather high. Not that 
optimism conccraing the final trend of developments in 
1925 may not ultimately prove to be justified, but there 
was the usual tendency to discount events a little too 
rapidly ; hence the inevitable reaction. When, moreover, 
it is remembered that in less than three months the 
investment markets have absorbed about £60,000,000 of 
new Conversion stock in addition to various other new 
issues of capital, it certainly cannot be said that there is 
much to complain of as regards the course of investment 
values. 

The other and the more important explanation, how- 
ever, of the present stagnation of markets is to be found 
inthe general idea that we are probably on the eve of im- 
portant developments calculated materially to affect the 
financial situation. Iven as regards political affairs this 
lecling exists. Without in any way underestimating the 
mportance of the acceptance last year of the Dawes 
Report, the feeling has grown that for a general stimula- 
tion of international trade and for the continued financial 
co-operation of the United States something in the nature 
ota Pact is required to strengthen the general feeling of 
Therefore, at the moment of writing there 
isthe utmost anxiety whether the Foreign Secretary 
will be able to make any important declaration as to the 
‘ielihood of any such Pact being consummated in the 
lear future. , 


scome 


confidence. 





BupGetTr Exprcrations. 
A further factor which usually occasions some hesitancy 


at this period of the year is the unce rtainty with regard 


to the nature of the Budget. On the present occasion 
® many forecasts have been made of Mr. Winston 
Churchill's Statement, and, moreover, the prospects of 


any really important surplus scem to be so small, that 





it might almost be said that the chances of any surprises 
are small and that business men have come reluctantly 
to realize the unlikelihood of the Chancellor being able 
to do any more than remjt about 6d. in the Income 
Tax. Until, however, the Budget has actually 
delivered, it will have to be reckoned among the factors 
making for some uncertainty in the security markets. 


} 
peel 


GoLp STANDARD UNCERTAINTIES. 


There is little doubt, however, that the greatest un- 
certainty of all is that connected with the Government’s 
decision concerning the Gold Standard, because it is felt 
that the decision is one which may materially affect 
monetary and industrial conditions in the immediate 
future. The House of Commons Commercial Cemimittee 
has now had the opportunity of hearing both sides of the 
Gold Standard controversy most ably presented by 
Mr. Reginald McKenna and Mr. J. M. Keynes respectively. 
I do not propose to-day to make any comments on cither 
of those statements beyond one passing observation, 
and it is one which applics not only to thes 
experts but more or less to all who take opposite sides 
In the case of Mr. Keynes it is quite 
clear that we are dealing with an exponent for whom the 


eminent 
in this controversy. 


Gold Standard ret ‘ospeclive ly or prospec tive ly 
few attractions, and such being the case it is certainly 
not surprising that he should warn us very gravely o 
certain risks involved in a premature return to gold and, 
moreover, should warn us of the price which may have 
to be paid even if in essential r¢ specis the experimen! is 
Mr. MeKenna, on the other hand, like 
most of his banking “ is manifestly 
scious of innumerable advantages which he considers 
accrued to this country for many years by reason of thi 
Gold Standard and a sound banking system linked directly 
with that standard. Consequently, it is easy to see that 
those who are believers in the service rendered by the 
Gold Standard in the past are willing to face certain 
difficulties which they, like Mr. Keynes, fully perceive 
may follow the readoption ol the Gold Standard and the 
free gold market, at all events in the earlier stages of 
the experiment. 


j SSCSSCS 


v ol 


successful. 


colleagues, is con- 


GoLp STANDARD NoT A GENERAL PANACEA, 


At the same time, it also recognized— and this recog- 
nition also plays an important part in the present uncer- 
tainty of the outlook—that neither the Gold Standard 
nor the present system of a managed currency can in 
itself cure some of the economic ills from which we are 
suffering. A return to the Gold Standard, for example, 
will not solve the problem of excessive taxation, due to 
undue expenditure, especially so, it is believed, in the 
Civil Service departments. Nor will the Gold Standard 
solve the problem of the present unsatisfactory relations 
between Capital and Labour. Indeed, underlying the 
present disappointment with regard to the continued 
depression in trade, and especially the depression in some 
of our leading industries, is the fecling that matters are 
not likely to right themselves until conditions have been 
established here enabling us to meet successfully German 
and other foreign competition. Not only do the Board 
of Trade Returns show that exports are not expanding 
sufficiently to pay for our increased imports resulting 
from increased internal consumption, but already in the 
matter of manufactured articles it is seen that, owing to 
high costs of production here, the consumer is driven 
back upon the cheaper foreign article. Ever since the War 
it is the consumer who has been at a disadvantage 
in the matter of price, whether as regards actual articles 
of consumption or as regards such questions as freight 
and transport. If it had been a question simply of 
higher wages, it is doubtful whether the present problem 
of trade depression and unemployment would ever have 
become so acute, if, indeed, it had become acute at all. 
It has, however, been a matter not simply of higher wages 
but of reduced output arising either from shortcr hours 
or from various Trade Union restrictions or, in many cases, 
from both. Until, therefore, there is some prospect ot 
more satisfactory conditions in our trade, upon which, 
after all, the prosperity and welfare of the community 
depend, there must necessaly be anxiety with regard 
to our cconomic pesition. And because, at present, any 
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signs of a solution are difficult to discern, the City is 
beginning to regard the outlook with some concern. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Tue New Bank Director. 

Few among the long series of famous Chief Managers of 
the Bank of England have been more esteemed in City circles 
than Sir Gordon Nairne, who, after being Cashier for a number 
of years, was, it will be remembered, made the first Comptroller 
of the Bank some few years ago. General satisfaction has 
been created, therefore, by the announcement that in con- 
nexion with the vacancy occasioned by the death of the late 
Sir Everard Hambro, Sir Gordon Nairne is nominated for 
election next month as a Director of the Bank. This, pre- 
sumably, means that ere long Sir Gordon will be retiring from 
the post of the Comptrollership, but exceptional interest 
attaches to his nomination for election to the Board because 
it is the first occasion in the long history of the Bank of England 
that a former official has received the honour of an invitation 
to join the Directorate. 

* * * ” 
A Princre.e INVOLVED. 

Time was—and not more than 25 or 30 years ago—when 
it was also almost unheard of for any of the Managers of the 
joint stock banks, however capable, to be appointed, cither 
during office or on retirement to a seat on the Board. One 
of the first exceptions, I believe, was made in the case of 
the late Mr. John Dun of Parr’s Bank who, by his great 
ability and strong personality, might be said to have almost 
enforced recognition by the Governing Body of Directors. 
A few years later, of course, another striking instance is to 
be found in the case of the late Sir Edward Holden who, as 
Mr. Holden, worked his way up to the position of General 
Manager, Managing Director, and finally Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Midland Bank. Latterly it has 
become quite a usual thing for Chief Managers of our big 
institutions to find their place on the Directorate either during 
the period of their office or upon retirement, and confidence in 
the efficiency of our Bank Directors has certainly not been 
weakened by this innovation. 

* * * * 
Democratic TENDENCIES. 

Moreover, in a quiet fashion the Bank of England has 
shown a decided tendency to move with the times in recent 
years. One evidence of this was afforded in the creation a 
few years back of a Comptroller, or a kind of permanent 
manager coming immediately below the rank of the Deputy- 
Governor, thus tending to secure continuity in the matter 
of control. Again, a few years later, in the additions which 
were made to the Board, the same disposition to discard 
obsolete methods was noticeable in the appointment for the 
first time of a manager of one of the outside banks, namely, 
Sir Charles Addis of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. And now we have the further important 
departure in the retention on the Board of a distinguished 
oflicial whose knowledge not only of the affairs of the Bank 
but of the City generally should be of inestimable advantage 
to the Bank Court. 

. * * * 
Tuk Danzic Loan. 

It looks as though before long we should see the flotation 
of another European * Reconstruction Loan” in the shape 
of an issue by the Free City of Danzig for about £1,500,000. 
As in the case of previous flotations made with the 
knowledge and consent of the League, it is quite evident that 
the utmost care has been taken to safeguard the interests of 
subscribers and, inasmuch as the Loan is expected to be 
issued at a price giving a yield to the investor of about 7} per 
cent., it should be fairly attractive especially if the ; rospectus 
is satisfactory on all points as regards security. The Loan 
is expected to be issued through the British Overseas Bank 
and Messrs. Helbert Wagg and Co. 

* x * * 


HIARLAND AND WOLFF. 

Not the least interesting point in the first Report which 
has been published of Harland and Wolff, Ltd., is the emphasis 
laid by the Directors upon the increase in the number of 
motor vessels constructed. The company has now three 
mail and passenger liners under construction of over 20.000 tons 
gross register and, motor ships being more economical to run 
than steamers, the view is expressed that * within a compara- 
tively few years (unless son» way should be found of greatly 
increasing the efficiency of steamships) the motor ship will 
supersede the steamship. 

” * * * 


Hore, Finance. 
Steady progress continues to mark the financial results 
of the Savoy Hotel group and in particular the latest annual 
report is a thoroughly good one. 


Tlow steady has been the 


—_— 
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rate of progress may be gathered from the fact that the 
which in 1921 amounted to £220,000, rose in the fo rot 
year to £230,000, in 1923 to £240,000 and in the vear what 
has just closed to £258,000. No doubt the receipts of re 
past year were favourably affected by the Wembley Exhibitie” 
but it is also evident that sound management has an 
an important part. Moreover, while shareholders be ved 
immediately by the advance in prosperity in the a 
of dividend announcements, a conservative policy ca 
indicated by the fact that a further sum of £50,000 js slaced 
to the Reserve, while the carry forward is increased to £37 
The dividend on the Ordinary shares of 10 per cent, js the 
same as last year, but, in addition, the shareholders Pa 
receive a bonus this year of 2} per cent. il 
* * * * 
MipLaANpD Bank Capirat. 

I am obliged to a correspondent for drawing my attention 
to the fact that in my notes of last week I spoke of the Price 
of the new shares of the Midland Bank as £2 10s. per shar. 
instead of £2 per share. I hasten to make the correction, 

A. W. K, 
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JOHN MURRAY 





THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


A Study in the Religious Background of Early 
Christianity. 


By the Rev. S. ANGUS, Ph.D., D.Litt. 


15s. net. 


Press Opinions. 





“ The great religious debt that the West owes to the East, and the 
manner in which that debt came to be incurred, is very clearly 
brought out by Dr. Angus. The history of the protracted and 
interesting struggle between these mystery religions and Christianity, 
with its mutual reactions and inter-reactions, is supremely interesting, 
and Dr. Angus relates it extremely well. I do not recollect to have 
come across any book in which the subject is at once so clearly, so 
comprehensively, so impartially, and so attractively handled.” 

—Truth. 

“Many thoughtful readers will welcome the learned and ably- 
written study in the religious background of early Christianity. . .. 
The author shows himself well acquainted with the formidable 
literature of the subject."—The Daily Telegraph. 


“The book should appeal to the general reader as well as to 
students, for it maintains a high level of literary quality, and 
presents the dramatic features of these mystery religions in an easily 
acceptable and not too expensive form."—The Yorishire Post. 


** A very large public has been earnestly waiting for such a book 
as Dr. Angus has written. He gives a clear picture of the 
Mystery-Religions themselves, and has a profound knowledge of the 
inscriptions and of the whole range of literature bearing on his 
subject."—British Weckly. 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
CONTENTS: 
QUEEN'S FOLLY: Chprs. XVI.—XVIII. By Stanley Weyman., 
A SON OF ENGLAND: The Late Lord Willoughby de Bri 
By Major Desmond Chapman-H 
TALES FROM THE PERSIAN GULF: II. An A N 
by Brig.-General H. H. Austin, C.B., C.M.G., 
ON THE GOOD SENSE OF MOLIERE’S LADIES. 
By F. t 
A REG’LAR BAD "UN: A Short Story. E By J. Dryden. 
DR, JOHNSON AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
By H. E. Bloxsome, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P 
FRAGMENTS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY: II. A Street Adventur 
By Thomas Hughes. Edited by Henry C. Shelley 
JAKES: The Story of Green-Beards and 2 Ratlway. 
by Denny C. S 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY: A Sketch Book. Il. Genet 
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Now ts the time to 


have your Household 


RENOVATIONS 


carried out 


Hamptons estumate free 
or 


DECORATION 


Sanitary and Electrical Work, 
Painting Wallpapering.Re-upholsterin g. 
Reconditioning of Bedding. 
Carpets. Curtains. Blinds, Etc. 
Wrlesor Pattern Book of Spring 2 Wallpapers 


AMPTONS 


PALL MALL EAST LONDON SW1i 
Telephone GERRARD 350 








~~ LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Best Designs in the 
most Beautiful Colourings. 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THE SPRING POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., CONDON, °W. 





psec 
™ Tr . 

| DENT.—Notice of Removal. 

The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 

and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 

TRADE-MARK, that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 


W.C * s BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 


; NTMENT 
BY APPOINT ' to 28 OCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 





TO in al x. the Head Office; their other address 
HM. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Common forms of INDIGESTION 
Whatever form vour indigestion may take Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 


Le ozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, will relieve it. Here are a 
ew instances 








INDIGESTION. rs Ahsorhent Lozenges are the very best 
remedy | hav en e to cet. | have tried everything I have seen 
l, ) l done me any good. IL dreaded to eat any- 
, but now one lozenge is the desired effect. I cannot praise 

them highly enough.” 
FLATULENCE, I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in 
their effect All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, ete., afte oT me als 


now at « rsed; al the oppressive feelings of fulness.’ 


ay pm apie SP EPSIA, WITH DISTRESSI NG presente gat 
Lc 


y gave great relict. —" personally will 
| ri! the: : cM cal man.) 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT. —‘ One or two taken when required scem 
1 dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere 
Wit pr leep.”” 
= Le PAIN. “Dr. Tenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
take away thac intense * Hunger Pain’ which is such acute 
“(Me il 
j nd j Chemist 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of Dr. J ‘s A 1 1 will be sent on application. Mention 
Spectator lt Savory & Moore, Lad. Cheniete $e The King 
3a New B S ct W. 1 











DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 30th, 2ist, and APRIL tst. RUDOLPH VALENTINO, Lois 
Wilson and Bebe Daniels in ** MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE,” from 
Rooth ‘Tarkington’s Play Interest and Comedy Films, &c. | 
APRIL 2nd, 3rd and tth, MARY PHILBIN in “ THE ROSE OF | 
PARIS "' ; Agnes Ayres ani Antonio Moreno in ** THE FOUR- | 
FLUSHER ’ ; Mack Sennett Comedy and Felix, &c | 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | 
| 














EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
} 96 / Dozen. 
UN iPRECEDENTED SARGAM. 


Write for “PINK J IST . 1oting TI sortment of Wines 
. Deine 
Market Pric es 5 s } Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
43 44 Finsbury Square, Banking Business Transacted. 
EHRMANNS, LONDON. ” 
Lug” Correspondence Invited. 

















Foreign Exchange 
UR FOREFATHERS bartered and en- 


joyed the combination of adventure 
with simple bargains. To-day faced instead 
with a rate of exchange, the average man is 
at the mercy of influences which, so far as 
he is concerned, are speculative. Unaided 
by good fortune, he is unlikely to secure the 
most favourable terms, whether he is 
changing his travelling cheques or is con- 
cerned with larger business affairs. In all 
matters involving foreign money, he is in- 
vited to consult the Westminster Bank 

either through its London offices or its 
branches. He may be sure always 
of receiving careful 
advice and ready 
assistance, 


WESTMINSTER BANK. @ 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


WHOBQHOAQOLSLGLHQILSO: 
























YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid es ». Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund iv wie ‘ ee Yen 77,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, — London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Jane siro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostoek. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Tele graphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking 
Business. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 
K. YANO, London Manager. 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

Capital (fully paid) - - + £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits 

(Oct., 1924) - ’ . £2,3417,393 
Deposits (Oct., 1921) “ » £39,719,331 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 

London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 

Qver 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
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_ COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
naa 
THOMAS TILLING. CITY OF LONDON ELECTRIc 
THE LONDON TRAFFIC CONGESTION. LIGHTING CO., LTD. 
Mr. Richard 8. Tilling, J.P. (the chairman), presided at the Economies Passed on to Consumers. 


twenty-cighth annual general meeting of Thomas Tilling, Ltd., 
held on Monday, March 23rd, in London, and, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report said that the profits for 1924 were not as large 
as those of the previous year, due partly to the bad summer weather 
and partly to the increased competition in London omnibus traffic. 
During the past year London streets had heen flooded with a large 
number of omnibuses which had been put on by what were called 
private owners quite irrespective of the requirements of the districts 
in which they operated, and this materially added to congestion. 
The effect of the London Traftie Act was still a matter of uncertainty, 
as the committee has scarcely had time to take any definite steps. 

The conservative policy adopted by the company since its for- 
mation, and which was partly responsible for its present stability, 
was more necessary than ever. 
account any adverse factors which might arise and which were 
beyond their control. He had also previously dwelt on the advis- 
ability of spreading their field of operations as widely as possible, 
and in pursuance of this policy the company had acquired further 
interests in other undertakings of a similar nature to its own in 
Various parts of the country. 

There was one matter to which he would like to refer which did 
not appertain to the balance-sheet. but which was of interest to 
shareholders. A report was published in the Press a little time ago 
to the effect that the company was about to declare a dividend 
and bonus which, with the interim dividend already declared, 
would make 25 per cent. for 1924. As by that date the Board 
Was in a position to judge as to what it would be wise to do, they 
promptly took the somewhat unusual course of contradicting the 
statement in the daily Pross before the company’s accounts were 
actually ready. Thereby the directors hoped to prevent their 
friends purchasing shares in the company at a price based upon 
erroneous information. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PorRT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
bottles, paid, 
57 /- Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 


per dozen carriage 





A Complete 


INVALIDS a he AGED. 


Benger’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in traning, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it always. 


Sold in tins by all Chemists. Prices 
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The directors had to take into | 








The ordinary general meeting of the City of London Bisis 
Lighting Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, March 25th, at W . 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. J. B, Braithwai:, 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. — 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and aceons 
said that they must own to some slight disappointment that 4), 
were not able to say that the Bill they were promoting in P “ 
had finally passed. That was not the case at present. [ft pass 
the House of Lords last year and received Second Reading jn the 
House of Commons on February 19th this year by a majority : 
177, and probably before the end of this week it would be belo, 
a Committee of the House of Commons. That was all he could a 
about the matter at present. ” 

Proceeding to refer to the accounts, he said that their tos) 
revenue now amounted to £788,303, and the balance carried 4 
net revenue account was £349,276. That increase in the pos 
revenue had been achieved in spite of further reductions jn pric 
given to their consumers amounting to .23d. or just on }d. 
might perhaps be interesting to them to know in view of the al) 
gations which were sometimes made that they had no thoyoly 
for their consumers, that 1921 the total benefits given ty 
their consumers by increased economy in generation and othe 
matters had amounted to £495,000. 

The directors proposed the same distribution on the ordinary shams 
as for 1922 and 1923—15 per cent.—and raising their carry-forwan 
by £37,396. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and the formal business was duly transacted. 

The Chairman went on to propose a resolution approving two 
agreements scheduled to the London Electricity Supply (No. 1) 
Bill and authorizing the directors to take such action in connection 
with the Bil! as they might consider desirable. He said that the 
first agreement was the one dealt with at some lengt’) last year, 
and which was then in course of negotiation between their gr up of 
companies and the L.C.C. 


atliament 





since 


After difficult and protracted negotiations 
it had been signed on May 29th, and was now scheduled to their Bill 
before Parliament. Under it the companies undertook to support 
the establishment of a Joint Electricity Authority for London and 
the Home Counties under an Order of the Electricity Commissioner 
The L.C.C. on their part undertook not to oppose the Bill, wii 
removed the restrictions which at present prevented their combining 
or amalgamating. 

The terms of transfer and of purchase by the Joint Electricit 
Authority in 1971 had been very carefully thought out. ‘They subs 
tuted forthe somewhat indefinite terms of the Act of LSS8S8 definite terms 
which were considered fair in the interests both of the shareholders 
and of the purchasing authority. As to capital, the physical a 
at the date of the establishment of the Authority were, at a 
to be determined by the Authority, or, in the event of disagreen 
by the Electricity Commissioners, to be redeemed by a sinking fund 
which would amount to their value in 1971. Assets purchased ai 
the establishment of the Authority would be redeemed by a sinki: 
fund in periods to be fixed by the Electricity Commissioners, 
any balance of their cost remaining unprovided for in 1971 woul 
paid over in cash by the Authority. 

As to dividend, up to 1932 that was to be stabilized at 15 pet 
After 1932 the dividend was to be reduced to 7 per cent., and 7 
cent. was also to be allowed on all capitalized reserves. No 
£120,000 must be distributed annually on the ordinar 
except any extra earned as their share of ** Consumers’ ber 
up to 1932. After 1932, when only 7 per cent. wa 
would require to have capitalized rather over £900,000 it, aj 
from their share of consumers’ benefit, they were to maintain t 








permussibie, U 


same distribution. 





The sliding scale provided for the fixing of a standard | 
culated to furnish profits sufficient to provide for interest 
and debentures, dividend on preference shares, standard div 
ordinary shares, and all the usual outgoings. Should th 
charged to consumers be less than the standard pri t 


was called “* Consumers’ be nefit,” and the shareholc 

entitled to a sum in addition to their standard Civid 

one-sixth of such benetit. ‘The employees were also ci 

similar benefit. The second agreement was with the 4 

London, South London and South Metropolitan Cormiparies ¥ 

the object of centralizing their gencrating ress , 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIC! 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LTD. 


FOUNDED 1853. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The Directors present herewith their Fortieth Report for the 
period ended December 31st, 1924. 

After payment of the Dividends on the First Preference 
Shares, * A’ Preference Shares, ** B” Preference Shares, 
2t per cent. Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Shares on 
March 31st, 1924, and the provision of £107,913 7s. 1d. for 
depreciation, the Board now recommend the payment of a 
further dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 2} per cent., less 
Income Tax, leaving a balance of £125,278 11s. 10d. to be 
carried forward to the next account, 

RESERVES. 

The Reserve Fund now stands at £1,300,000. 

(Certain orders for vessels were taken some time ago with the 
view of providing work for the men, but the prices have proved 
to be unremunerative and the Directors have made transfers 
from reserves to cover the vessels delivered and to provide 
for such vessels as are not yet completed. 


SHIPBUILDING OUTPUT. 

The Company launched in 1924 from its shipyards at 
Belfast, Glasgow and Greenock, 105.389 gross register tons of 
Shipping, as compared with 102,006 gross register tons 
launched in 1923 and 113,227 gross register tons launched in 
1922. 

The output of its shipyards again places the Company at 
the head of the list. being the third vear in successien and the 
twentieth occasion that Ilarland and Wolff have launched tie 
largest amount of tonnage of any single Company or individual 
firm in the Kingdom. 


MARINE ENGINE OUTPUT. 

The output of engines by the Marine Enginecring Works 
in 1924 was 88.400 indicated horse power. as compared with 
71,450 indicated horse power in 1923 and 66,000 indicated 
horse power in 1922; and the Company 
year in succession at the head of the list with the largest output 
of marine engines of any single Company or individual firm 
in the country. 

MOTORSITIPS. 

From a shipbuilding point of view, the most interesting de- 
since the War hus been the 

| 


vesseis. 


velopment which has taken place 
increase in the number of 

The premier p sition of the type of motor engine constructed 
by this Company has been not only maintained, but enhanced, 


motor 


ind among the 
mail and passenger liners of over 20,000 tons gross register 
each. ‘There are more motorships of over 2,000 tons dead- 
weight equipped with this type of engine, afloat and building. 
than those fitted with all the other types of motor engines 


motorships 


together. 

Motorships, being more economical to run than steamers, 
have made remarkable progress, and although their first cost 
isat present retarding somewhat their more general adoption, it 





The Shipyards at Govan and Greenock have been equipped 
with up-to-date plant. The Govan Yard has been remodelled, 
whilst in the Greenock Yard three of the building slipways 
have been lengthened and remodelled and the remaining work 
at Greenock will be taken in hand in due course. 

The Company’s Engineering Works at Belfast and at 
Glasgow are exceptionally well equipped for the economical 


, production of the highest class of marine engines, both for 


motorships and steamships. 


FOUNDRY. 
The large new foundry on the Clyde is proving of the greatest 
advantage in providing the high-class castings which are 
required in the manufacture of motor engines, 


SHIP REPAIRING WORKS. 

The Company’s large Repair Works at Liverpool and 
Southampton have been steadily employed during the past 
year, but the Repair Works on the Thames are not yet 
employed to their full capacity. These latter Works were 
only completed comparatively recently and are the largest 
Ship Repairing Works on the Thames, being equipped with 
the latest machinery for carrying out repairs quickly, eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 


STEEL WORKS. 

The Company owns the controlling interest in David 
Colville & Sons, Limited, one of the largest and best known 
steel makers in the Kingdom, who, notwithstanding the de- 
pression in the steel trade, produced last year nearly six hun- 
dred thousand tons of ingot steel. Messrs. Colville have highly 
efficient works for the production of all classes of steel, and 
have recently brought into operation some of the most modern 
plant existing in the steel trade, 

Messrs. Colville own the whole of the Ordinary Share Capital 
of a well-known firm of sheet steel makers in Scotland, which 
is just completing a scheme entirely modernising its plant, 
and, in addition, they own the bulk of the Ordinary Shares of 


| several other Companies associated with the steel industry, 


was for the third | 


it has under construction are three | 


seems probable that, within a comparatively few vears (unless 


some way should be found of greatly increasing the efliciency 
of steamships), the motor ship will supersede the steamship in 


much the same way as in the course of the last century the | 
| work is evidence of their affection for and fidelity to their old 


steamship superseded the sailing ship. 


MOTOR ENGINES. 


COLLIERIES. 

Messrs. Colville also own the entire Share Capital of the 
well-known Scottish coalmasters. Archibald Russell, Limited, 
who possess large collieries in Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire, 
and who, during 1924, raised nearly one million and a quarter 
tons of coal. 

Messrs. Russell have coal reserves on freehold of over thirty- 
five million tons, and on long leasehold of about ninety-two 
million tons, or a total of over one hundred and twenty- 
seven milliontons. Of this quantity, there are over twenty-two 
million tons of first-class anthracite. The Company is noted 
for the high quality of its coal. 

Messrs. Russell are sole proprietors of Polmaise Patent Fuel 
Company. Limited, which has an annual capacity of about one 
hundred thousand tons of patent fuel, 

ACCOUNTS. 

Th yunis Of Harland & Wolff in previous years were 
made up to June 30th, but, in accordance with what is now 
customary in the case of most important organizations, the 
Board resolved to close the accounts on December 31st, which 
will be continued in future. 

THE LATE VISCOUNT PIRRIE, K.P. 

The Board cannot conclude their Report without referring 
to the ereat loss sustained during the past year by the death 
of Viseount Pirrie, but the loyal way in which all connected 
with this important Company have helped to carry on his great 


chief, and is the finest memoria®to the man who had the 


| interests of Harland & Wolff so much at heart. 


Of the thirteen vessels completed by the Company during | 


the past vear, eight were fitted with motor engines. 
indicated horse power of Main Diesel Engines produced was 
2.000, in addition to thirty-one sets of auxiliary motor engines, 


SHIPS AND ENGINES UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
The Company has at present under construction twenty-one 
vessels. thirteen of which are motorships. In these twenty- 
six sets of Main Diesel Engines are being installed by the Com- 
pany, which is also building nine sets of Main Diesel Engines 
for installation in hulls laid down in other shipyards, 


SHIPYARDS AND MARINE ENGINEERING WORKS. 

The Company in recent years has laid out an entirely new 
Shipyard at Belfast, known as the Kast Yard, complete with 
workshops and fitted with the most modern and labour-saving 
appliances, 


The total | 


The Board also mourn the loss of Mr. Robert Crighton, the 
Vice-Chairman, who did not long outlive his chief. 


DIRECTORS. 


Under the new Articles of 
and offer themselves for re-election, 


Association the Directors retirg 


AUDITORS. 


The Auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company, retire 
and again offer themselves for re-appointment. 
By order of the Board, 
JOHN PHILP 
Secreta rye 


London Office: 
Queen's Island, Bel 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
5 


Registered Office : 
Belfast. 
March 24th, 1925, 
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WIPING AWAY TEARS 


For over sixty years the work of the British Home 

and Hospital for Incurables. has been maintained by 
those anxious to “ wipe away tears.” Theirs has been 
a gracious ministry. It has removed long standing 
and constant anxiety. It has given hope to the hope- 
less, help to the helpless, a home to the homeless, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
: Many incur: able sufferers are waiting for the time to 
come when we shall be able to give them a home or 
ension for the remainder of their days. Therefore, we 
Sadly need new supporters. Will you become one? 


The British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables 


Crown Lane, Streatham, London, S.W. 16. 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Patron: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
All contributions should be sent to Mr. EDGAR PENMAN, 


Office: 72 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Secretary 











WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying i in a London street 
and tried to get her into a Hospital without success, 
as he did not possess the requisite “ Subscriber's 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, determined 
to start a Hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital, 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospital 
was, until quite recently, the only one in London 
which admitted women as medical students. Anyone 
interested can be shown over the Institution by apply- 
ing at the Secretary’s office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. 
The former may be sent to Sir Francis Layland- 
Barratt, Bart., Hon. Treasurer. 














WHISPERS 


on DEAE 


The sense of humour plays tricks at times; we laugh when we should be 
serious; we laugh at others’ afflictions not hecause wo are unsympathetic, 
but really the ald Ear Trumpet is tudicrous-.and se unnecessary when 
yeu knew the simple, natural, inconspicuous “ Ardente-Aceustique ” way 
te perteet hearing 

That is why Mr. R. H. Dent is happy to 
Reyaity, Seciety Leaders, Politicians, Church Dignitaries, 


b t his pat 
Eminent 





Seisntists, and a whele host of other distinguished people as well as 
theusands ef the general public. 


Adepted by , DOCTORS of the R.N., MINISTRY OF 
PENSIONS, and BART'S HOSPITAL. 
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M*R.H.DENTS 


ARDENT 


x AND HEAR 


NO CONSULTATION FEE—- 
or write for «details of postal 
fittings. ‘' Medical Opiniens ” 


“ACOUSTIQUE and “ TRUTH'S” TRIBUTE. 
pe ser rr STREET, LONDON, W.1 


k of Se e Mayfair 1380. 


9 99. ot. CARDIFF; “st King o. MANCHESTER; 182-112 Union St., 
GL saow. 





TO THE INARTICULATE. PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and of au "> 
464 Babies fro porte of the » United Kingdom have been born free 
‘eneres ~" Disease in the 
LONDON tock HOSPITAL AND HOME 


Harrow Road Si pt. was 


LISTEN 


n all 




















opened, owi ta ‘thes peek and spec ial Pi atn rent there "provide d. Please 
acnd a Ganetten to tl e Secretary to-day. 
£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 

é 9 - ° 
Spectator’ Competition 
MARCH 28, 1925 
Competitors must cui out and enclose this coupon. (See page 50%.) 
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THIS Easter 
Waterman’s 


If you could see the world’s best 
pen and the world’s” best pencil 
tucked together in a dainty box, you 
would know that you had found 
the perfect Easter Gift. The 
recipient of so charm- 
ing a gilt Would 
treasure it for life. 


Perhaps y $ you are go ing 
to ual Easter with 
relatives or friends, 
Waterman's Combina- 
tion Writing Sets 
provide a happy way of 
showing your appreciation 
of an enjoyable visit. Pop 
one in your bag. 











Waterman’s Combination Writing Sets, 


Note styles and prices: —Pen with broad 9-ct. gold band and gold- 
filled Clip-Cap and Waterman's Pencil, rigid point, to — 
Chased finish, 42/-; Mottled finish, 45/-; Silver-Covered, . 
Rolled Gold, 84/-; Solid 9-ct. Gold, £8.10.0 with clip, o. =: 
without clip. Also in Chased Vulcanite with Clip-Cap 22/6, and 
Mottled Vulcanite with 18-ct. gold-filled Clip-Cap 30/-. 


CASS 


Waterman’ (deal) Fountam Pen 


WZ 







‘Ask vour Stationer or Jeweller to show you these sets—or write 


for a copy of The Pen Book. 


L. 6. SLOAN, Ltd., ChePlen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 











think a lot of this medal 

of mine. It’s made me 
the friend of motorists 
throughout the Kingdom. 
Why, sir? Simply because 
it is my definite guarantee 
that only PRATTS 
PERFECTION — the pure 


* straight,” uniform and re- 


liable spirit—is delivered 
into your tank. 

When you see my medal 
you know that PRATTS 


only is in my storage tank— 
not blended with any other 





brand—and further, Sir, my 
storage tank is sealed on 
delivery. That’s why you 





ean fill up with my spirit 
with the certainty that you 
will get only PRATTS 
PERFECTION. 


fied 
Tom ceil 


Oe Sentinal of Public Serace 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT ja. ues, 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


AMCLO-AMERICAN O!L COMPANY. LTD 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON Swi 
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AN OWNER’S OPINION CONCERNING THE 
SIMPLICITY and TRUSTWORTHINESS 
of the 


40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR 











‘Tne car has been driven either by myself or by a chauffeur who can in no 
sense be called an expert and who has worked under ironclad instructions 
to leave the engine and chassis absolutely alone, excepting the usual clean- 


ing, oiling, and greasing called for in the instruction book. 


‘I, myself, have driven this car many thousands of miles, and it has never, 
either with me or with anyone else, failed for any reason whatsoever on 


the road.’ 
FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO THE MOTOR OF FEBRUARY 10th, 1925 


A complete copy oft this Owner's Statement, including the 
operation « abstracted from bis karage account, 
may she had on appl icaiton to 


ROLLS_.ROYCE LTD 
1; CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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PsO 
SHORT SEA TOURS 


The P. & O. Company dispatch from Tilbury every Friday a mail and passenger 
steamer of from 10,000 io 21,000 tons gross, which arrives at Gibraltar on the 
Tuesday morning and Marseilles on the Thursday morning following. Reduced 
fares and hotel Summer tariffs will be in force between April 24th and mid- 
September. 

From Gibraltar, Tangier and Casablanca may be reached by the Bland Line, 
and there is a frequent service daily by launch to Algeciras, whence one may 
travel into Southern Spain. From Casablanca there are excellent moto™ar 
scrvices to the interior of French Morocco. 

Marseilles with its teeming life, its quays and leafy boulevards, is attractive; 
not less so are the excursions te be made in its vicinity; while the Corniche 
Road to the more disiant Riviera offers, for motorists, an invitation not easy 
to resist. 

The arrangements for passengers in the P. & O. Company's vessels are of the 
best description, and cuisine and service are of the highest order 

Practica! details of these trips, of special Easter Holiday arrangements, and of 
the Summer Programme, with some descriptive matter, will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Chief Passenger Office (Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), P. & O. House, 
414 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 





























s os SUMMER RETURN FARES 
ood 2nd 
Tour. el. 
F : ss A-—Gibraltar and Tangier ee £16 £1 
= B—Gibraltar and Marseilles -- £0 £14 
Ee C—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca £22 £11 
D—Gibraltar, Melilla, Oran .. £4 £19 
E—Gibraitar, Tangier, Casa- 
blanca, Marseilles os .. £26 £20 
F—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casa- 
— blanca, Oran, ete i -- £30 £25 
% i—Marseilles, Algiers, . 
Fares on 
Morocco, Casablanca 
Be and Gibraltar —- eicopeetgiaaaa 
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P. & O. and 
B. 1. Regu- 

far Pas- 
ere Senger Ser- 


Fgypt, India, 
mum PersianGuil, 
Burma, Cey- 
lon, Straits, 
China, Japan, 

Mauritius, 
SouthAfrica, 
Australia, &e. 


PICTURE BOOKS ON APPL ICATION TO 


4Cockspur St bor don SWI 


P&O House (F H.Grosy eRUr 


Or Cae O ‘ ! — ’ ’ re | 
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BISCUITS ¢{ 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits, 










Dhey are si ideal if 
wee, a tae tf, 
a trial tin from your ff 
stores. heir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 







MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.172 
\ CARLISLE 
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America 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 


Regular Sailings from Southampton & Liverpool 
by Magnificently-Appointed Steamers 


R.MS.P. FOR COMFORT AT SEA 
Wore for Brochure B 1——M 


The Royal Mail Line, 


London —atiannc House, te, E.C.2, and Amenca House, Cockspur Strect, SW r. 
MANCHESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. 
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TRAINING oP SS ee SHAFTESBURY 


Se £ 1 2, ooo 


Preside am 4 H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 

10,000 Beys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 

9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil) Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to 
the British ——— 

Patrons: 
THEIR MAmmeTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
airman and Treasurer: 
Cc. E. M AL DEN, Esq, M.A. 
Depuiy Cheirman: 

F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries 


H, BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Londen, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRKRAL SIR LIONEL H. 4b SEY Says: “1 have never seen 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED | 
| 
| 
| 
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the ‘ Arcthusa’ excelled. 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-. 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spuricus 
imitations under the same or similar name 
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Easter and your car 


ITH the advent of Eastertide your 

thoughts turn to those enjoyable 
friendly visits, to the open air and all that it 
means to you. Now is the time to seriously 
consider your choice of a car—diligently 
investigate the claims of the aristocrat of light 
cars. The hidden virtues of the Humber 
8/18 h.p. are no less remarkable than its more 
obvious attractions. Let us send your our 
booklet on the Humber light car models. 


Prices from £240. 
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Dunlop Tyres to all models. 


if 
7 
. 
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HUMBER, Litd., COVENTRY 
LONDON— 
st End She : 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 
Repair Works & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


























ae N°3 N°3 N°3 NO3N°3 N°3 N&S N°3 N°3 N23 N°3 NOS NOS NB N°3 N°3 NOS N° N°3 N°3 N23 i 
: 3 

: ’ N03 
M5 PLAYER’S N°3S3 3 
= Virginia Cigarettes 3 
NS are supplied N° 
ae WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS ae 
NO HE cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia N°3 
N° Tha con Ses tone Ua es cane N°%3 
N"S Mansuemsel ap anion natin. N°% 
N° Model Factory from matured Virginia N° 
N° Tobacco. N° 
a 10 for 8% 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 ah 
N° JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM N°3 
No enaitnien pase sonic sm sen N° 
N°3N°3 N°3 N°3 N°3 NOS N°S NPN Nes N 03 Ne Ne N°3 N&3 NOS NOS NOS NCS N° N° N°SN°3 
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s URE es 
1H E 
e of . OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING : 
-ORKS : MLVDING OR 
repat Tse eriisemtenns. yee MORKSHIRE. — 
. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Bracing, ¢ 
> WAT SECONDARY SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMEY Tee 
RATES. SCHOOLS, NG ELEMENTARY 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) os ee Four Shillings. APPOINTMENT ete CtOR AND ORGANISER IN 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 7 Two Shillings. — ———<—s eT, 
bs , ore Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post fror e 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. The salary will be in accordance with the reall asiee. b mere rrp - two Entt 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to according to the number of days weekly devoted to each kind of work, Allow Tata p June by 
1 line—2s li Eack ted lnc hi i ce will be made for previous teaching experience. ace May 1st, 
2s, per line. tach ruled line, or white space equivalent to a (a) TEACHING WORK IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS ete 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent Salary in accordance with the current Burnham Secondary s ale 7paRR 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, (b) ORGANISING WORK IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. ~ ae i 
- ‘ > £200 per ¢ fi al increments of £2 i in £35 anc 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according plus Sinus th pentose ute the fake ceed te ane ek 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch, (Present value of bonus about £100.) ’ ity Council, wr on 
ei “ah we : és aa ee oe _— Applications must be made on Forms obtainable from the Education De +e ta be 
Files are available at “ The Spectator’ Office for inspection by advertisers County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later than Tuesday, eet, pre 
who order less than 70 words, 1925. tesGay, April 4th, ‘MW 
Series Discounts as follows :— NIVEBSITY OF LO NDON k den 
6 insertions 2$°%; 13 insertions 5°(; movsauee tne ca and WOMEN ~ a: 
<> ‘ - ‘ ‘ SE .D Al SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
26 insertions 7}°,; 52 insertions 10°,,. Campden Hill Road, W. 8. an 7 ANS! 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement The Executive Committee invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL ADMIN Li FOE 
must be sent in all cases with the order ISTRATIV E OF FICER (Woman), with educational experience. Salary £800 per ann. (igasical 
P with board and residence, Particulars as to duties, etc., which include some teaching’ pupils pr 





may be obtained from the Secretary. Completed applications should be a¢ 





m : 5 idresse 
Instructions should be addressed to— to the CHAIRMAN of the Committee and should reach him on or before April isin ' HOR 
= PREPAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., bar FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.— Unique ‘Training | oe 
7) , epronam ‘ , — eens ’ in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recon, — 
THE SI EC PATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Denedinen ADC 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND SI'UDENTS’ CAREERS Asso. | 
a < RS CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


























SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS . 
AND AUDITORS. Rectures, Scholarships, Xe. 1H 


(A.D. 1885.) 


no WTRATHEARN COLLEGE, EDLNBURGH.—Post, scholast 

















Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of candidates resident in England J trainings in Cookery. All Domestic Arts. Gardening and Poultry (resi. 
and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following dential). Diplomas awardal. Extensive grounds. Motoring, Dancing. Summer 
dati Travel Tours arranged. Illus. Prospectus from PRINCIPAL ———«, 
Preliminary Examination on May 4th and 5th. var + > " - ’ “ ogy, oa 
bese A 3 May Oth end 7th, ] ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND 
Final a May Sth, 6th and 7th. SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 8.£. 21 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to the undersigned | A residential London College. “Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling ae 
on or before April 2nd, 1925 Association, and the Certificates of the Chartered Society of Massage, & LI 
Women are eligible under the Society's regulations to qualify as Incorporated A’ 
Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are oe NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, the Hi 
BY ORDER 7 _ & onure hee tary : Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training eae 
Se ueckaen Siveet A. A. G:! SSS, COCEa (Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, ye 
: Li nih n E.C.3 Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
— Seen —- | Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application } 














For Sale and Co Wet. qiry OF LONDON SCHOOL, — 


. 7. | (en rem ra rtEr " " > SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of the F 
MR. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWIC K NI ” HYDE PARK, value of £15 15s. Od. per annum for 3 years will be open for competition in May buiid 
a Ww.e 7 - 





», has furnished reoms to let to Pritish gentlewomen. Each room is fitted | next. 








with css-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment. ONE SASSOON SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing to £35 per annum : r 

Mrs. Henning has five houses and sixty-eight rooms in four years, will be open for competition in June next — 

sorensy EE oS - “ “ - ONE CUTHBERTSON SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 per annum for 2 | 

Ww! NAY BOGNOR.-— Delightful for Easter. Furnished House | years will be open for competition in June next. 

b to Let 2? rec., 4 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), garage, large garden, 4 gna, Full particulars and entrance forms of A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 
CARPENTER, 39 Crockerton Road, 8.W. 17 Victoria: Embankment, E.C. 








UGUST. SCHOOL HOUSE and GROUNDS TO LET. =x, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
A Charters Towers, East Grinstead. TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5S.W.15, Bat 
- a 2 TE eet Tt IR —— | DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. li. ‘ 
aaas teas Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer poor Uae 


Appointments, &r., Wacant and Wanted. Mr. W. H. Ouston. For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants (2 








from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss Bk. BE. LAWRENC! 

















if TERS - s OF % I NG AM. >. ~ . 1 
aii lataaater i SO th rea @irls Schools and Colleges. Ne 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. “g* 
4 LECTURER (Man or Woman) will be required on the Method of Modern Lan- INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. - 
la Pea g and for the supervision of Language Teaching in the Schools, together | A HINDHEAD, SURREY. Hi 
with some work in the French D-partment of the University. A high honours degree |! Bracing climate. Good education. So Dinan 
nd school teaching experience essential. Duties to begin September Ist, 1925, Head-Mistress : Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). ——- 
Stipend beginning at £500 per annum ——— 
Applications, with copies of four testimonials, should be sent in not later than , me . g° Q' S kh \ ( LE 0 
May Lith, 1925, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, oor K GIRLS SCHOOL, SEAS ALE, 
C. G. BURTON, Seerctary. 


ae tmael TE Climate bracing and sunny. 
FING EDWARDS SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. A sound education on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for gitls, 
A , GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMP HILI 8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. Fot 
4 t y t > Sea aL. Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tenuis, gol!, riding, good and safe bathing. DRA 
‘ School r appoint ¢ ; STER te Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. GLUI 
4f this School being about to appoint a HEAD-MASTER to take For illustrated ‘prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





The Governor 
charee of the Boys’ Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, gentlemen who ar 


dusrom of beceting Contiduies exp sequetted, te send De Thee Sopeweas one py oman GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.--WESTERN DIVISION. 


six copies of their testimonials, on or before the 27th day of April next, to the Secretary, 




































+ Kdward’s School, Birmingham, trom whom forms of application and further Provost : | Rev. : F. _M. ETHERINGTON, | Wrington So . Th 
irs may be obtained S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON Head-M hl 
lary under the Local Scale rises from £700 to £900 by annual increments of | Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £150 ae 

£40, and is hject to a 5 per cent. deduction » the existing srale is subject to revision - > ero ate : : c 7» we El 
dif any) en the “publication of Lord Burnham's award, There are about 350 boys in MVHE DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAFORD. TT 
the Sehool, — 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRESIA CAMERON, Honours School of i 

‘The Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties in September next, Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Birmingham, March 27th, 1925. Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

AURITIUS. There is avacancy for a MASTER of $424RPFi 2 & PD, 
ENGLISH at the Royal College, Mauritius. A candidate should hold OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

an Honours Degree of a British University ; should have had considerable experiences Principal—Miss WALLIS : e 
of teaching English as main subject, especially of Schools Certificate and London Private Residential School for Girls, Tele: “ Watford 616." — I 
Matricutation standard, and should be capable of teaching English Literature, if | — > a ? " ae . mn >ww Tw 
called upon, to the highest form; and hae have had experience of teaching Geo- r LEONA RDS SCHOO L, ST. ANDREWS. \: 
graphy on modern lines and be, if possible, possessed of a diploma in Geography. kK - -_—— Cy 

salary Ks. 7000 per annum rising by annual increments of Rs. 500 to Rs. 9000, The Council offer for competition in May three Entrance Scholarships value £80, | entr 
Appointment on probation for three years. If confirmed, the officer will then be on | £70 and £60, tenable for four years at St. Leonards S« hool, by girls whose parents I 
the permanent and pensionable establishment, and will contribute 4 per cent. of are unable to pay the full school fees. Preference: will be given to daughters of I 
salary to Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Funt Quarters not provided, but free professional men or of Ollicers of H.M. Service, Candidates must be between 13 I 
passages to Mauritius for the officer and his wit and not more than three children and 15 years of age on September 15th, 1925. Particulars and entry lorms cal diene 
Vriv.ce tuition allowed (up to ten hours weekly) for which there is considerable | be had on application to the HEAD MISTRESS. ) 
Beet * remunerative rates , : : — 

Kequests for further particulars of this appointment and for the necessary forms of ] BURT WeR FT BB. 
application should be addressed in writing to the PRIVATE SECRETARY (Appoint BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, j . 
ma Colonial Office, Downing Street. Completed applications should reach the Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 1 omen 
Private > tary not later than May Ist | Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, b.A., London, . ‘ 
_— a ‘ aga ee cates an The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. * ( 
A ' MHOR (Lady) wishes to go as P.G. London some weeks. | Entrance Scholarships. : £ 
t ( epeople essential. No chitdren, Bloderate tern box 1277, Th | Prezpectus trom the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, +r 


sper york Street, Covet Garden, W.C, 2, Lourucmiwouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 





Yarch 28, 1925. ] 
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N G E, BU X 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistres Miss L. ©. DODD. 
Line — for Matric ulation and Inte pea ord Exama, 
swimming bath, gymnasium, 





"Pp articulars on 


~ COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
Right Hon. LORD GISBOROUGH., 
lars hiz » Examination will be held on May 
larships varying in value, according to merit, 
apse ter 14 years of age on May Ist. 





SCHOOL 


» Entrance S ~ jarships of £30 each, tenable for four years, 
examination to candidates of about fourteen y 





, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


COMPANY, 


HELENSBURGH, DUMLARTONSHIRE, 


application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


20th, 21st and 22nd, for the 


Entry Forms must be 








tA'TE.—High Claas Girls’ 
Junior, Middle, and Senior houses. 
careers, Domestic Science, 





HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL | 
transferred from Hampstead Principal, 
ze, M.A., Dublin Fhorough education on modern lines. 
examinations and for the. Universities if 
z the bay. Good garden, Net ball, ‘ 





-K SCHOOL, 
Hot orts 


Excellent health record 


MALVERN WELLS 





f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE 
\ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 








CHOOL, CHISLEHURST 


FOUNDED 18590, 


(Resident only.) 


3 in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
ATYE NTION to MUSIt 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
BY WELI KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


M.A. 





(Foreign Method), 





pros and “Colleges. 








HOOL.—Nix or seven Entrance 
offered early in June. 


ch will be 
ham School, Elstree, Herts, 








¢ OLLEGE. An "examination 
urd = thre Foundation Scholarships 
ns of £40 and one Exhibition of 
RETAKY, Bradtield College, 




















BOOL, BERKS.— Public 
Four leaving Scholarships of £75 t 
Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, 


Swim Boating, O.T.C 


W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 





Re “ADDING. SCHOOL. BE 
Head-Master: GG. H. KEETON, M.A, 

lat th Form Master at Fettes College). 

Army, Navy, Professional, 
two of £100 to Oxford kine 
il Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
m £75-81 per annum,.—Particulars may be obt aod 


RKSHIRE, 














TOWERS, East Grinstead. 


ALDERSON, M.A. Camb 





TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ef £10 0 to £40, are offered for competition 
m after a covtieninans test at 
SCHOLARSHIP and the WILL 
details apply to the Head-Master’s Secretary, 








e’s College, 











x D: Ss a © 


JERSEY 


sE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-G 
, ksq., } 
, K.C.LB,, AND THE Rev, G. O. 
rue Kev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.a., P 
Cambridge; Lille University, 


BLACKER DOUGLAS, 


GRADUATE STAFF. 


)! stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. 


Every modern convenience, 


1 AKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 


, to the Head-Master, DR, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys, 








aes NAUTICAL TRAINING 


HM.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 


Off Greenhithe, Kent, 
Established 1862 
Hon. LorD INCHCAPE, G. 


ral The Hon, Sir E, FREMANTLE, 


tending to become Officers in the 
one year's sea-service for qualifi 


terms 





CKL INGTON 8 s« CHOOL, EK. YORKS.— Entrances 


De a £75 per annum Exhibitions 
vs under 13 Apply to the 
st. John’s College, Cambridge 
COLLEGE, VE PERSFLELD, 
wMdall, M.A. PLR LG.S, (late of Oundle School), _ 


All application to the HEAD-MASTER'S 





ilty in the R.N. (under 





(= LTENHAM COLLEGE. 12 Scho! arships and E xhibiti ions 
J hese in 


{not open to me mbers of College or Junior S 





(increased to £100 for special merit) * James of H reford 

boys bern or brought up in Herefordshir Also R.A.M.C, 
(preference to sons of fallen Officers) ind one Tancred S« 

of a necessitous gentleman.” Awards made for all-round 
proficiency in any main subject Preliminary Exar ior a 
schools), Tuesday, May 19th, Final Examination Chelte 
and Thursday, May 27th and zsth, 102 Apply BURRS AR 





K ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON,— ‘hurch of Englan # Publio 
\ School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for th versities 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Lath, 
O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,.—for Prosp is, &c., apply to th “HEAD. 
MASTER, 





bg te ( OLLEGE. - Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


Language, Natural Scie and M SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £130 per year. EXAMINATION at end of May Particulars irom the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 34 above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENG INI ERING ¢ r NAVAL ( LDE ts. 
Head-Mast« H. V. PLI M M.A 





{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE,—An Examination will be 
J held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to | under 
14 on June Ist, 1925 yg my 15 on the sam te f 
of the Scholarships, but a higher st rk will be exy 
For particulars apply to the HE \D- M ASTE R 


2 | OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 

(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) Into the Kio yal be aval College 

Dart mouth, with instructions as to how to apply, & and a fullil i deseript 

of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), * 

21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
































| URHAM SCHOOL.—THE RAMIN. REEOS for KIN vs 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in ar Re n £20 to £70, will Rie in at 
9 a.m, on Tuesday, May 26th. Candidates 1 t be nder 14 on l llow 
the Examination Application fort to be f 1 up and n ( HAP rk R 
CLERK, the College, Durham, on before May 13tl For further ] 
apply to Canon ‘R ID) BUDWOR rH, Hl id-Master School H ise, Durha 
Pribate Guition, ke. 





OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION ‘HOOL, 
” Voick CULTuRI RECITING PURLIC SPEAKIN PRIVATE Lt S ONLY 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square Londor Wicll [ Museu 336, 





fh ph Hoty sew Mr. ( iH AR LES SEYMOUR 
4. will rward a brochure of his Privat i in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Veice Production, Art lat ik i « Spea i“ 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES Barrist Pr 
Lecturers, and Ladi 101 t 


| ETIRED HEAD-MASTER offers Tuition and Home for 





BOYS in beautif 
received SHANN, Far 


Scholastic Agencies. 


HOOLS FOR BOYS sno GIRLS 
rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of tl I 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on th CONTIN | NT, will be pleas 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy | 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and r a of fees should lx 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.4 


DVICE ABOUT BCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents Established 1873, 

Messrs. (abbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 


CHOCO HS AN D sUTOR Bx 





























Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & es EY, LTD., 

Scholastic 
61 CONDUIT STRE * , LONDON W.1; 
Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s 














Authors, Typetariting, ker. 


a a —_—~. 





} ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories, &c., required, 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 





RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victori® Street London, S.W. 1 
r HE THORS’ AL LI ANCI y consider rs and pla es MASS, for 
t iy pore! ition on best terms Literary work of lL kinds dealt with , 
—_ = who place Authors’ in ts first Over 20 years’ expe nee i i 

Chanc Lane, London, W.C. 2 

“AC AREE R THAT PAYS. _ Advertisement writing and publi itv 
work. ither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare t Writ pa ars 
oat > less u to (Dept I SHAW INSTITUT} M ague St., Lond W., 
S| ‘ LAR N Mone "Vy by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, wha t to writ t t. Ww t ! I tidal il t 2. 
Illustrated booklet Regent Dept. 8 Victorla 8.W.L, 
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PEWRITING.—1,000 words 9d., including paper and postage. | ="*#FHMiiliMMiMiliteiiittMiNiiiinht LAR 
Prompt and neat week: — Miss DOREHILL, Crick, Rugby. 7 cA Wu STH HY a’ 
ZPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 
perienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— 
Miss HL f. Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
SS. TYPED, 1s. 1000 words, carbon copies, 3d.—Miss Davidson, = 
Moorgate Typewriting Co., 133 Moorgate, E.C. Telephone : 5638 London Wall. : The Re 
— TENG : = he 
VYPEWRITING.—10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful! work. : ben 
Also Duplicating. —WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey, Hants, AND AFTER = Yea 
= CONTENTS FOR APRIL: consents 6s. 
Gotels, Bpdros, &c. President Ebert and Hjalmar Branting. 
By the Right Hon. Ramsay MacDonatp, MP. The is 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 Poland and Dantzig: the Case of Poland. CLA 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. By Lupwik Exsruicn (Director of the Institute of Pric 
; a : ical w.1 Law, John Kazimir University, Lwow). - 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Soni House, a Regent Street, at =| The Danish Solution of the Poor Relief Problem, 
OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel | = ee a E By Epiri Seumps, Romal 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; stands high; magnificent sea-views every | = Reviving Village Life: Rural Education. By 
room; Excellent cuisine ; — light ; ye 7 ~~ au — sea, | == By L. F. EF ASTERBROOK : 
hi hureches. Charabanes to all parts. Goc ‘ishing. Terms, to 84 guineas, | == rs . “RBR 4 the 
Sabon, coemnaing to room and season, Special week-end terms to golfers, Tele- With the Prairie Farmer in ‘Canada. = he 
phone: 189 Sidmouth. B ’ : By T. Kerr Riteme. |= y 
— gree Caste in India. By Cornea Soran |e 
UMBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL, 51, 53, 55 Earl’s Court A Plea for a Revision of the Revised Version, Vhat 
Square, ».—Central, pleasantly situated, good locality, large public By the Right Rev. Bisnor Wr LLDON \ 
rooms ; porn By tae. keynote. From 2} guineas.—Tariff 5. HORSPOOL. Spiritual or Divine Healing. “LLDON, 3 By 
; {~ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts a By the Rev. C. H. Pricuann, |= Fa 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. The Vivisection of Dogs: a Rejoinder to Mr, 
: Stephen Paget. By Hersert Snow, MD. Golde 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. The Science of Listening. By W. S. Tucker, D.Sc, |= “ 
Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated et =| The Sparrowhawk. By J. H. Owen A 
A Priva en otel, most p situated on a quiet corner over- | = ys ‘he ne — 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and ’bus routes, Recently re- | = Famous Characters of the Streets. 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and | = aa By M. WiLtson Disuer. The ] 
telephones in all bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. | = Current Fiction. By H. C. Harwoop, |S 
Per day, or a 4 guineas — (single); 7} guineas (double) inclusive, The Decline of the Irish Drama. By ANDREW Matone. A 
Telep 50s On Listening to the Nightingale. 3 
)}DINBURGH.— Guests received in large Mansion House. By Emite Cammarrts, |= The 
Central, extensive grounds, tants, golf, pecquets, moter, own farm and Art and Beauty. By the Hon. Joun Couture, |= c 
garden produce. Separate tables. From 3 Guineas. P tarly boo ing necessary. The Folklore of History. By Pup Guepatna., 3 , 
dilus. prospectus. Apply HOUSEKEEPER, St. Leonard’s House, Dalkeith Road. A Crime of the Middle Ages: the Suppression of 3 3s 
the Red Cross Knights. 3y Lictan M. Suorrr, | 3 
Correspondence : The Egyptian Question: a Reply | — 
Gours, Kr. to Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood. : 
m By W. E. KinGsrorp (for the British Union of Egypt). |-s 
1&8 HENRY LUNN, LTD. re ie Lond 
£63 PALESTINE, EGYPT, PATMOS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. |! 
ATHENS. = iz 
£0 19 6 GOLY, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail, ern eT ee ee a 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. es 
615 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. siciaaasipiait 68 
Illustrated Booklet post free. 
56 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS W 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 520. REASONS By 
= Ar 
Wholemeal, . : | 
The Author believes in FRANCIS BACON. 
HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 
Cash with Order, 7 oo 38. _" pe ~~. upin strong cartons. Larger a 
uantities cheaper rate. Bakers supplied at special terms. Both STONEGROUND . . ‘ . 
fh our old water mill.-BREWHURST MILLING CO., Loxwood, Sussex. Just Published. At all Libraries. t 
Miscellaneous. nage : 
Demy 8vo., pp. 402, cloth gilt, 15/- net. Postage 6d. -_ 


ARS8ON’S P URE Frais Ff. 


NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. ¥ 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


OMETHING, NW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WoRK./| QE THE SH AKESPE ARE T 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Etc, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers of our 


Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAN D-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. if we had understood demand 


beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three Morr the amount.” 
Write for full details.—“* RAINBOW ” POTTERY CU., Dept. * * Lindfield, Sussex. 


FP HE TOWN CRIER—a Monthly Magazine which helps those By BASIL E. LAWRENCE, LL.D. 


who help fate. Send for a Specimen copy to 190 Church Street, Ken- 








sington, W. 8. Park 287: 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, Fifteen years’ study and investigation into this 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporeted. Artistic and original work $ . ite , rots a ‘ ‘ . 

from £2 28." Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 57, Mortimer Street, important literary question produces this volume, 
London, W. 1. The 
which is sure to receive a respectful attention. The 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value , > ve xnerience ; , 
ured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 1a, on author, with many years’ experience in English law, 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, varcel a sever > on i i a -On- 
geturned post free. Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (ieeleen has endeavoured to put his case clearly and con 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. i : : . 5 
3, CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. vincingly, supplying ample quotations and 


REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, references, and also a full Index. 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 

garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), ] 
tre 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 
OCKROACHES exterminated by “Blattis.” Simple, sate and London: GAY & HANCOCK, LTD., : 
pleasant to use, Cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse when E. Howarth, ; Lit 
F.Z8., 7 request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—-Tins, 1s. 6d., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Ww. c.° vi t 
2s, 8d., , post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or 
through 9 Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches. 
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Holy 
Price 


History and Ceremonial. 
Abridged from “ The 
of illustrations. 


The Roman Jubilee : 
H. THURSTON, 
Jubilee.’ With 


S.J. 
24 


the Rev. 
Year of 


6s, net. 


pages 


JOSEPH 
O.P. 


By 


the Historic Basis of Anglicanism. 
Bede Jarrett, 


(LAYTON. With a Preface by the Very Rev. 


Price 6s. net. 


Roman Recollections. Some Churches and Mosaics. 
By Linas A. Reppir, Author of “ Roman Recollections : 
the Forum and the Palatine.” With 192 illustrations from 

raphs taken by the Author. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


photogri 


What Becomes of the Dead? A Study in Eschatology. 


By the Rev. J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Author of ** The Gospels : 
Fact, Myth or Legend?” Price 6s. net. 

Golden Sally. A Novel. By M. E. Francis and 
\cnes BLUNDELL. Price 6s. net. 


Moors, 


net. 


A Novel. By Le&stte 


The Peacock Feather. 
\uthor of ** The Greenway,” etc. Price 3s. 6d. 


tomance 
Price 


Pioneer 


The Trail of the Iroquois. A 
Illustrated. 


By M. BovukCHIER-SANFORD, 
net. 


Canada. 
3s. Od. 





London : 15 King Street, Covent Garden & Edinburgh 




















68th Edition. 
° 
e 
The Human Hair: 
Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. H ARL EY PARKER, Author of “ Uric Acid and the 
— ; Tt Hair and the Nervous. System” “ Alopecia 
ine a and tl Hair,” etc. 

“Th at tae I wg ? 1 pect ( é ‘s Ail. 
3 l I ict research, the information given 
my “a9 - oa sinang tyle.’ Medical Record. 

Eve rea tl little book.” 3 m1 

Se f FREE P: n Copy o val le 
| = 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Sangraven, London, S.W.1. 
Phone: \V 
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ection of w on DANTE; scarce reprints of Old French 
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KING EDWARD VII. 
A Biography. By Sir SIDNEY LEE. 
2 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. From Birth 
With 6 Portraits in Photogravure, 2 Facsimile 


Maps. 3ls. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE 
1014. 
By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Chronicle: “ Mrs. Green is to be congratulated on 
so successful an achievement of an admittedly difficult task.” 


PAPERS RELATING TO POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 
By F. Y. EDGEWORTH, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy at the — sity of Oxford. 3 Vols Super 
royal Bvo. 50s. 


LOVE: A Novel 
By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
The D« uly News: * This moving 


by one of the most brilliant women of < 


AN ETON POETRY BC JOK 
Edited by CYRIL ALINGTON and GEORGE 
LYTTELTON, of Eton College. With an Introduction by 
A. C. Benson, LL.D., C.V.O. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MEDIEVAL 


LATIN 
Chosen by STEPHEN GASELEE, M 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
The Jewish Cuardian: 

duced. j We cordially 

of good literature, 


book.” 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
VERSE 

Edited by LENNOX ROBINSON. 

7s. 6d. net. Leather, IQs. net. 

The Daily Chronicle; “* Here we have a wealth of Irish poetry 
breathing the soul of its makers’ island race. The choice has 
been made with a wide and generous discrimination 


TWO PLAYS 


to Accession. 


Letters and 3 





IRISH STATE TO 








book 


; , 
and recurrently amusing 


senius now living.” 








Rig, Fats CEE 


‘A delightful book, charmingly pro- 
y commend this volume to all students 
and authentic 


and all lovers of a genuine 





IRISH 


Cloth. 


Crown 8yo. 





By SEAN O'CASEY. * Tuno and the Paycock,” “ The 

Shadow of a Gunman.” Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A. E. in the /rish Statesman says: “I think, after reading 
‘Juno and the Paycock,’ that it is one of the greatest of Irish 


plays.” 


THE SEARCH AFTER REALITY 





Thoughts on Hinduism, Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and 
Christianity. By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH, Author of 
* Reality and Religion.” (2s. 6d. net.) Crown 8vo. 3s. net 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.. LONDON, V W.C C2 
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\AN ANID DINIYN I 
The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perha ips in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and sati ‘faction te ed > children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure storie S 
or historical romances, or tales of th 1, ai l 
who desire school tales, fairy books, ¢ \ i 
find them in each case clo t hand, t 
kind, and in most attractive editions 
4 47 R 

¢ 

> 7 & E. BUMPUS 

% LIMIT! 

‘>i 350 Oxford St., -— idon, W.1 

> '"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

F By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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BARRY ry A NEW ORIENTATION 
M.B., C.H.B. 
net, 


which will interest all unprejudiced minds. 


RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 


A courageous exposition of theorics which frankly 
run counter to those generally accepted. Ltis a most 
10s. 64. sincere and reasoned defence of these theories, 








Popular a dition 


martes MARION notes on the life and intluence of the poetess, 


10s. 6d. net. 





POEMS OF SAPPHO 


The English translations of these beautiful poems, 
together with the delightfully readable and concise 





be welcomed by all who cannot study the catdiual 
Greck. Dr. Cox has a rare gift of imparting know- 
_ledge in the most at attractive and fas fase cinatings \ way. 





2 Volsa., 258. net. 


esting as a romance.” Daily Mail. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


Ry 

; New revised edition with 8 new chapters and 71 
au An TLD. RS.’ new illustrations. An important standard work 
-A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


for the scientist and student. <A fascinating story }{ 
of true wonders for the general reader. ** A work 
which has already become classic and is as inter- 








by D. H. THE MAKING OF A GARDEN 


Popular edition of this well-known and delightful 
Steele " 1s. 6d. net book, telling how an acre of wilderness was trans- 


MOU 4 I F meee 
R.H.S. 


formed into a garden. 
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SEX AND RELIGION — 


A serious exan ) Y 
written with great delicacy and wisdorn. 


By 
CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
6s. net. 














ination of intimate problems 


Blackwoods’ Books 


LORD JOHN MANNERS AND HIS FRIENDS 
By CH. ARL E — SLEEY. With portraits and illy 
trations. 2 vols. 30/- net. 





There are, perhaps, few periods of English Politic 1 History 
known to the average man of to-day than the middle thir eae 
nineteenth century, almost coinciding with tl terval bet) he a 
First and Second Reform Bills. ee 

With profound knowledge and ad urable style, and witl 


of thought, Mr. Whibley has produced a picture of 
great events in which they played their parts. 


TANNENBERG: The First Thirty Days in East Prussia 


By Major-General Sir EDMUND IRONSIDE, ke R 











C.M.G., D.S.O., Commandant The Staff Coll ge, Camberle 
With maps. 15/- net. ; 
The Campais f Tannenberg is of peculiar interest to the Bri h 
Army, becat Se ws what a well-trained force can achieve a, ins 
numbers. Success does not lie in weight of numbers, but in the 
skilful employment in combination of all available arms. he: 
pnieiienniiniga 





FICTION 


SKELETTA AND THE WHITE KNIGHT 
by een sL JAMIESON, author of “ The Ginger Beer 
Standard.” 7/6 net. 





Although it cannot be said that Skeletta always “ behaved like 
lady,” she becomes a ypood subje for the amusing tale Mr 
Jamieson has composed of her a "Ss a s wach 
owned by “ The White Knight,”” an y of } } 
guests, and crew during a cruise Ci ee 
rival the humour and popularity hree Men a All 

yachtsmen, amateurs and others, should read th charming and 
ad delig thtful book. 
ws — oven | 








4, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT baryon ng 


PUBLISHERS bs THE HOME UNIVéRSITY LIBRARY. 
ul List gladly sent on Reyue+t 











WISDOM FOR WOMEN. 


There comes te every Woman an intensely Critical Period—a Time ef Tran- 
sition—a Time of manifold Changes—with probiems and difficulties of its 
own. She hecemes liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem intelerably 
strained, and her former serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, 
palpitations, rushes of biced to the head, lassitude—in short, a multiplicity 
of troub!es which perplex and bewiider her. 


It behboves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm themselves 
with the knowledge which will solve those difficultles and problems by reading 


“THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN.” 


Walter M. Gallichan, the author, deals with his subject in a wise 


belpf{!!} manner, and conveys just that information for want of which women | 


have suffered so neediessly. 


The volume is well vouched for, 
as the follewing extracts bespeak : 


British Medicol Journal A quantiiy of com Monsense instruction and advice.” 
The Medicai Times: “In every way exce tie ent. 
Nursing Mirror: “ This bock should cheer and encourage many @ woman on 


verge of the menopause 


Glasgow Herald: “ Wighly instructive, strongly sensible, and well written.” 


HealihPromotion, Ltd. ee House, PaternosterSq.,London,€. C. 4 J 


Book Catalogue and Specimen Copy of “ iHea!th and Efficiency” Fi 


upon request, 





Gs. 9d. Post Free. 





“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 

In Lapland—I.-V. 
By Jan Cordon (and Cera J. Gordon). 
The Dreamer of Avignon. By Kenneth MacNichol 
The Making of Zhob. By Mark 
- 4 Men’s Tales. By Bennet ( 

Alexander Selkirk’s “ Desert Island.” 
The Adventures of Capiain Ivan Koravyiich. Late 
of the Imperial Russian Army. 

By Victor L. Whitechurch 
Vill. How the Captain Solved a Problem of 





Morality. 
Hippos and Housing in the Bush. By Fundi. 
Lord John Manners and his ¥riends. 
y George Saintsbury. 
The Saffron Rohe. By E. Agnes R. Ha 


Musings without Method— 
Monarchy in France—M. Charles Maurras—Some 
Follies of Democracy. 











“Life would be dull without ‘ Blac 
“We enjoy every line of * Blackw 
“Jt as an unfailing source of enjoyment to me.” 
Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackw 
Magazine” sent by pest monthly for 30s. ycariy, or 15s. for six 


months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 











‘LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
New Publications. 


OPIUM CONFERENCE. 
AGREEMENT, PROTOCOL, FINAL ACT. 
FIRST OPIUM CONFERENCE, 


Od. net. 
SECOND OPIUM CONFERENCE, 


THE OFFICIAL VITAL 
STATIS rics OF BELGIUM 








$. 

The need for a ready ty vel vile source of detailed and 
descriptive information on the official vital statistic. of a various 
countries has long been felt. This is the first volume of a series 





gned to meet that need. 
Send for Complete Lecgue Catalogue. 
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GILGAMESH: 


A Dream of the Eternal Quest 
By ZABELLE C. BOY \JTAN, tllustrated by 
the Author, with an introduction by Sir Ernest A 
Wallis Budge, Keeper of ee Eeyptian and 
en Antiquities at the British Museum 








k 2 i ast ions im r J at) 
ys hi am, gilt top Price £2 2s. Od. net 
THE DIM RED DAWN. 
“Miss Boyajian has told her story in strong, dignified r 
blank verse. . . . In her drawings, in which tl eral E 
use of gold creates a sunny imj ( Orie 
sple ndour, the cold and still f he A an s 
tures seem to have come to ) ver 
ously amo a wealth of wo: s1 
a grown in the hanging g is of Babyle it is ; 
fine and fas scinating interpretation ot the birth of a theor 
of nae and dying in the ear lic st stages of « 
the Near East.’—Morning P 
GEORGE W. JONES, At “ The Sign of the D 


12-14 Gough Square, Flect Street, F.C. 4 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
A SHELLEY ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Otwex Waro 


CAMPBELL. 6s. net. 

FOR THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL: A Book of Light 
Verse. By A. A. MiLne. 1s, 6d. net. 

THE UNKNOWN GODDESS: Poems, By Humsert 
Wore. 5s. net. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE LIFE. By Ravpy NeviLt. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE RHYTHM OF SONG. By C. F. Aspy WILLIAMs. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE KING'S NAVY. By Frank C. Bowen. _ Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOKS ON ART 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By WitueLm von Bope. Trans- 
lated by I’. RENrrieLD and F, L. Rupston-Brown. 31s. 6d. 
net. 

THE BOOK OF FAMILLE ROSE. By G. C. WILLIAMSON. 
£8 8s. net. Also Limited Edition, £12 12s. net. 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSES. By J. A. Gorcn. 16s. 


Also a special edition, limited to 50 copies. 42s. net. 


HISTORY, BIGGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
A HISTCRY OF ENGLAND from the Earliest Times to 


the Present Day. In four volumes. By HILAIRE 
Bettoc. With many Tables and Maps. Volume 
to 1066. net. 
4 HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD. 
By G. B. Grunpy, M.A,, D.Litt. 18s. net. 
NAPLES THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 


net. 


j— 


3y L. CoLiison- 


Morey. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

YARNS OF AN OLD SHELLBACK. — By Captain J. L. 
Vivian Minverr. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
C..Fe MiTH. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 

4 SHORT HISTORY OF MERCANTILISM. 
HOoRROCH M.A., D.Litt. 7s. 6d. net. 

POLITICAL PRINCIPLES AND MOTIVES. 


3s. 6d. net. 


By J. W. 


By Davip 


WV. ' 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


RIVER THAMES: From Seurce to Mouth. By F. V. 

M . ITilustrated by Laurence Irvinc. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW FOREST BEAUTIFUL. By F. E. Stevens. 
| 8 6d. net. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

(250 copies). 2is. net. 

By L. Rice-Ox ey. 


THE OLD HOUSES OF 
By Hi. Epwarp Forrest, F.L.S. 
\lso a limited edition 

OXFORD RENOWNED. 
8s. 6d. net. 

LINCOLN’S INN AND GRAY’S INN. By Hucu H. L. 
b ri. I strated. 4s. net, | The Little Guide s.] 

THE ROMANCE OF THE EDINBURGH STREETS. 
By Mary D. Srevart. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

A WAYFARER IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. By E. I. 

Illustrated by J. R. E. Howarp. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


Rosson. 


OLD TIME PARIS. By Georce F. Epwarps, M.D. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
UNDER THE ITALIAN ALPS. By E. L. Broappent, 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 





LAGO DI GARDA AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By HELENA 
L. Warers. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

LOMBARDY, TYROL AND THE TRENTINO. 
QuicLey. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

A WAYFARER IN HUNGARY. By Georce A, BirmincHaM. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

ITALIAN TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE. By 
Coore. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW BALTIC STATES AND THEIR FUTURE. 
By Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
EXTREME ORIENTAL MIXTURE. By Gicperr Cottins. 

Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


SPORT 
THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN TENNIS. 
T. TILpEN. 5s. net. 
HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


CANCER AND THE PUBLIC. By Cuartes P. Cuirpre, 
B.A., F.R.C.S. 10s. 6d. net. 

A MANUAL OF HYGIENE. By Sir Wittiam H. Hamer, 
M.D., and C. W. Hutt, M.D. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


By Hucu 


Cotin R, 


By WILLIAM 


PRIMARY GYMNASTICS. By Niets Buku. Translated 
by IF. BraagE HANSEN and F. pe H. Bevincton. _ Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 
ROMAN FOLKESTONE. By §, E. 


Hlustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
CHILD-LORE: A Study in Folk-lere and Psychology. 
By Mrs. S. HERBERT. 6s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By J. A. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Winso_t, M.A, 


M.A. 


THOMSON, 


THE SENSORY BASIS AND STRUCTURE OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By Henry J. Warr, D.Phil.  Illus- 
trated. 8s. 6d. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO KANT’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By NorMAN CLarK. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOKS OF MICAH, OBADIAH, JOEL AND 
JONAH. By G. W. Wane, D.D. 15s. net. [Westminster 
Commentarics.] 

THE COSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by 
A. E. J. RAWLINSON. 16s. net. [i estminster Com- 
mentaries.] 

SCIENCE 

A SURVEY OF PHYSICS. By Max Piancx. ‘Translated 
by R. Jones, M.A., and D. H. WILLiAMs, B.Sc. 6s. net. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. By F. J. M. STRAtTron. 
Illustrated. About 15s. net. 

COLLOID AND CAPILLARY CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
Dr. Freunpticu. ‘Translated by H. S. Harrieip, Ph.D. 
36s. net. 


X-RAYS. By Translated by J. R. 


Maurice DE BROGLIE. 
CLARKE, M.Sc. 12s. 6d. net. 
MODERN MAGNETICS. By Fe.ix Aversacu. Translated 
by H. C. Boorn. With 167 diagrams and illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A GENERAL TEXTBOOK OF ENTOMOLOGY. By A. D. 
Imms, M.A. With over 600 illustrations. 36s, net. 

A SUMMARY OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By 


kK. Arnot. Translated by W. H. PAtrrrson. 3s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN’S 


7s. 6d. net. 
MASTERFUL WILHELMINE 


JuLius STINDE. 

THE REDFIELDS 
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THE VIADUCT MURDER 
JUST LIKE AUNT BERTHA W. Petr Ripce 
SECRET GOLD Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON 
THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT 

Encar Rice BurRRoOUGHS 
THE PROFESSOR AMONG THE LADIES Evmer Davis 
MR. FORTUNE’S TRIALS H. C. BatLey 


Translated by E. V. Lucas 
Grace §. RIicHMOND 
Harry GRAHAM 

R. A. Knox 





NEW NOVELS 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
E. S. & J. Darmaps 
EvizaBetH M, HEepspurNn 


3s. 6d. net. 


JEAN HUGUENOT 
AN ISLAND COMEDY 
FULFILMENT 


A. P. HERBERT 
HIERBERT ADAMS 
Avucustus MUIR 


THE OLD FLAME 

BY ORDER OF THE FIVE 
THE THIRD WARNING 
THE GALLEON’S GOLD Rosert W. SNEDDON 
TARZAN AND THE ANT-MEN Epcar Rice BurroucHs 
THE DOUBLE CROSS A. E. THomas 
THE SEARCH RELENTLESS Constance Linpsay SKINNER 
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Chapman & Hall’s Spring Books, 1925 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
A TRAVELLER IN NEWS: A Volume 


of Reminiscences 
By Str Wittiam Beacnt Tuomas, K.B.1 : 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE STORY OF WOMAN 
By W. L. Georcr, author of “ A Bed of Roses,” &e. 


Crown &vo. 5s. net. 


A LONDONER’S CALENDAR 
By “THe Op Sracer,” the well-known contributor 
to The Evening Standard. 
Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION 
By Proressor R. G. Hatton, author of “ Figure 
Drawing,” “ Figure Composition,” “ Perspective,” &c. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


EGYPT UNDER THE EGYPTIANS 


By Murray Harris 

Demy 8vo. Hlustrated. * 12s. 6d. net. 
GONE ABROAD: A Story of Travel 

By Dovcias Go_prinG, author of “ The Loire,” &c 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE ART OF TOWN PLANNING 

By H. V. Lancuester, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1. 





Profusely IHlustrated. Medium 8vo. 21s. net 
The latest volume of THE UNIVERSAL ART 
SERIES. 


MORAL EVIL IN LONDON 

By Husert StTRINGES 

Crown &vo. 7s. Oc. net. 
GUNS, GUNNERS, AND OTHERS 

By Str Desmond O'CALLAGHAN, K.C.V.O. 

Demy &vo. Illustrated. 5s. net 


WITHOUT FEAR OR FAVOUR 
Discussions of Burning Questions of the Day. 
By Tue Rev. Basit G. Bourcuter, Viear of St. Jude’s- 
on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Crown 8vo 5s. net. 


THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 

By James AGarTEe. 

With a Preface by Nort Cowarp, 

Crown &vo 7s. 6d. net. 
MY REMINISCENCES 

By S. M. J. Woops. 

Iiustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
GILLIGAN’S MEN ., 

By M. A. Noste; ex-Captain of .\ustralia. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ‘ l5s. net. 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net 


“The novel that puts love in its place.” 
3rd Large Edition 


THE ROMANTIC TRADITION 
By B FATRICI Kran Seymour, author of “ Invisible 
Tides,” “The Hopeful Journey,” &c. 








“Mrs. Seymour is one of the best cgmeeet, hoth wit! 
lity and integrity, of the younger novelist The plot is 
constructed with such skill that the pace is ste aclily accelerated, 
id the culminating crash is managed superbly.’ 
SERALD GovuLp in S ‘urda Tew. 
An provocative and challengin book. A 
life-like varacters.’’——Evening Standard 
Aw n document, full of cynical } ‘ ind 
wer ly Teleareth 
at manshiy A compelling story, relent- 
Gr phi 





GEORGIAN STORIES, 1925 


A collection of the best short stories of the last vear. 


OLD EBBIE RETURNS 
By F. A. M. Wersrer, author of 
The Odyssey of Husky Hillier.” 
THUNDERSTORM 
By G. B. Srern, author of “ Tents of 
Israel,” “The Back Seat,” &« 
| Read y May 26th 








MARRIED ALIVE 


By Rate Srravus, author of “The Unscemly ‘Aq 
ture,” “ Volcano,” &c. [Ready April Rif, 


THE MECHANICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, Includine his 

Researches on Flight . 
3y Ivor B. Hart, Ph.D. 
It has long been a matter for reproach that ose 
country has shared but little in the research — hich 
have increasingly been undertaken on the ( atienta 
into the amazing scientific activities of that great 
representative of the Italian Renaissance, L« mnardo ds 
Vinci. It is hoped that this book may help a little 
towards removing that reproach , : 
Illustrated. Derny 8vo. 16s. net 


GENETICS IN PLANT AND ANIMAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


By D. FF. Jones. 





Presents the fundamental principles of Genetics, and 
= prove valuable to students and t achers in 
biology, agriculture, general science and allied subjects 
Illustrated. Medium &\o. 20s. net 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


By S. J. Ho-mes, 
Sets forth briefly and simply the chief d 


this great investigator, presenting his life and work 
in a concise but authoritative manner. 
lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ne 


DR. LITTLE'S DOG BOOK 
By G. W. Litrie, D.V_M. 
Covers in an authoritative manner the history. care 
feeding and training of dogs, and outlines the 
necessary treatment for the troubles to which they are 
subject. ; 
Illustrated. Demy &vo. 16s. net 
THE HEALTH BOOK 
By R. S. Coperann, M.D. 
Tells how to relieve pain and what to 
or cure some of the many ailments tha 
invade every home. 
Medium &vo. 


MASTERS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTION 


By Fioyp L. Darrow. 


Gives a simple account in biographical / 

velopment of scientific achievement from early tim 
to the present day. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ] 


THE HISTORY OF THE TELEPHONE 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
By F. G. C. Batowin, M.LE.E., with a For 
FRANK GILL, O.B.E. 
No such comprehensive work on the telephor 
appeared. The book covers the entire hist 
earliest days tu recent pr gress ot radio telepl 
is fully illustrated with photographs and spec 
pared line drawing 
Iustrated. Siediom 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FUNGUS 
WORLD 
By F. W. and R. T. Ro-re, with a Foreword 
Ramseotrom, O.B r ~ Mh FS 
Mushrooms, Toadstools and their Allies cor 
kind not only intimately but enormously, 
book provides a fascinating and interesting a 
these plants in their numerous guises. It is ill 
by a remarkable collection of photograp! 
drawings of unusual charm. 
IHustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Read ; 


A TEXTBOOK OF 
GENERAL BOTANY 
By R. M. Hota and W. W. Ronzrn 


\ well-illustrated survey of the whok a’ 
field of botany 





7 


Illustrated. Medium 8 \o 20s. net 
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_SOME SPRING BOOKS .. 





TWO HUMOROUS NOVELS 





HIGH EXPLOSIVE — By Gordon pHitiips, Author of 


* Brighter Intervals.” 
Mr. Phillips has found a plot which is st: t ginali : which 
maintains a level of laughter which d not \ = e on 
cheerfully to the very worst ! 


THUMS5S UP By anon AVERY. 


A highly amusing story ‘ \ 
08 who is — nly Ba a with th 





EVERYBODY'S PROBLEM 


atone te nee Sr x his neighbours need “ livening 1 Pi, res 





BOOKS FOR EASTER 


FOOD AND THE Ik AMIL Y By Professor V. H. 


spe AM, Professor of Physiolog ry al the University of London. 


d is a problem which affects al 
H ry Kein 1. Professor M ttram anal 
whic -h renders his book invaluah! 
well-being of their dependents 





TWO 


AFTER CONFIRM \T ION By the Ven. ARCHDEACON JOYNT. 


The best bo 


THE CROSS: AND THE EU C H ARIST By the Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS. 


THE PATROL OF THE ANGELS _ By the Rev. J. F BRISCOE. 


We a 
LIFE IN FELLOW SHIP By the Rt. Rey. JOHN MAUD, D.D., Bishop of 


Kensington. 
“The pr ‘ 


COMMUNION AND FELLOWSHIP _ By the Very Rev. R. O. P. TAYLOR, 


Provost of Cumbrae Cathedral. 





THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH Be the Rt. Rev. NEVILLE TALBOT, 


D. me Bis he op of Preto ria. Sth impre -ssion. 


5 SUCCESSFUL BOOK: S 





AS I WENT tied mY W \Y By A. J. ASHTON, K.C. 


This i 
: | think, be 
THE LIT TL E ¢ IRL “WHO KEPT FAIRIES 
By ene JOPE “SI ADE. 

Will 


those daints 
2nd Impre -ssion. 
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SPRING BOOKS 


CANDLELIGHT ATTIC’ 


Seven True Stories of the Supernatural. By 
Cecily Hallack. 3/6. A Comfortable Book for 
those Afraid of the Dark. 


THE RICHES OF THE POOR MAN 


Short Stories of Ireland. 
Duffy. 5/-. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


In the Translation of Richard Whytford, Brigit- 
tine of Syon House, Isleworth. With an Intro- 
duction by G. Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. Cloth, 
5/-; Leather, 7/6, 


CERTAIN DEVOUT AND 
GODLY PRAYERS 


Made in Latin by Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham, and Translated into English by Thomas 
Paynell, Clerk. Cloth, 3/6; Leather, 5/-. 
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THE GENEVA PROTOCOL for the Pacific 
es Ty of International Disputes 


By P. J Nort Baker, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
Cttege, Cambridge, Professor of International Rela. 
tions in the University of ogee 
Demy 8vo. 240 pp. Cloth, 9s. 

The object of this book is to give a full exposition of ¢! 


of the Covenant and the Protocok and shortly to descril ‘the 


reasons which led to the insertion of the various provision 5 of whi I 
the Protocol consists. Its purpose is not to defend the terms of 
these provisions, but to explain, without prejudice or pre-judgmer 

what they really mean. mi 


1914-1924. 


By S. S. Katzeneciensaum, Professor of 
in the First State University of Moscow, Member of 


of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Demy 8vo. 198 pp. Cloth, 9s. 


Financial News: “He has tre ated his subject with a s 


cientifie 
mind, and deserves, ‘aan. the attention of all intere 


1740 to 1760 with special reference to Lancashire. By 


and Lecturer in Political Economy, Wesley College, 
Winnipeg. 
Demy 8vo. 306*pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


It is hoped that this study may in some measure serve as a more 
general introduction to the economic study of England on the Eve 
of the Industrial Revolution. While special reference is made 


the discussion to that county, but rather to use the developments 
there to illustrate the broader sweep of the movement. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





Louis W. Morfir, Ph.D.(Edin.), Professor of History | 


throughout to Lancashire it has not been the intention to confine | 


P. S. KING & SON LTD, 


|RUSSIAN CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Eco momics 


the Board of Directors of the State Bank of the Union | 


greatest cconomic experiment of history of which Russia poly L 
and is the scene.” 
ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 

A Study of Economic and Social Conditions from | 














A KINGDOM of HATE 


A Romantic Satire. By C. FILLINGHAM 
COXWELL. 4s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

This poem attacks a violent minority’s infliction of 
Communism on a nation. 


eo 9 e 
The King’s Prerogative 
By MAJOR T. J. FAITHFULL. 1s. net; postage 1d. 
Puts forward in clearest style a possible antidote to 
Revolution. A book for all those interested in the 
fight against Communism. 


o 
Taxation and Currency 
By ERNEST BILTON. 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
A demonstration of the defects of existing currencies. 
and suggestions for the establishment of rational 
currencies for taxation and commercial purposes. 


The Psychology of Colour 

By HYLDA RHODES, B.-es-Ls. With Foreword by 
Dr. Henri Léon. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
Deals with colour lore, the symbology, mysticism and 
nomenclature of colour—the importance of colour in 
life and its effects on temperament—its historic and 
psychological associations, 


e . @ 
Intelligence in Expression 
With an Essay, “ Originality of Thought and its 
Physiological Conditions.” By LEONE VIVANTE. 
Translated by ArtrHurR Broprick Buttock, M.A. 
With Preface by Prof. Witpon Carr. 10s, 6d. net. 


The Dry Diet Cure 


By DR. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 5s. net; postage 4d. 
The husky catarrh, increasing chestiness, the shorten- 
ing breath, the softening muscles, all indicate the 
necessity for a régime such as this book gives. 


LONDON: THE C.W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
Graham House. Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 




















@ PUT ON YOUR LIBRARY LIST 


DONN BYRNE 


BLIND RAFTERY 
AND HIS WIFE, HILARIA 
Author of “ Messer Marco Pele,” etc. 
“It is something greater than a novel . . every 
other page paints a pecture that leaps to the mind's 
eye.’"—GLASGOW HERA 
“One of those delicate romances—this story of the 
wandering blind harper, and the | * Woman ot Spain.’ 
A charming idyll—and altogether delightful.” 
—THE STAR. 
“Donn Byrne, an Irish genius, has the gift of words. 
He has caught the accent of a great dramatist, and 
uses it to admirable ae in arousing pity, and ferror 
and courage.”—SOUTH WALES DAILY NEW 
“This is a beautiful written fantasy. Donn “Byrne 5 j t 
has given us a pretty idyll."—THE SPHERE /- ne 


JEFFERY FARNOL 
THE LORING MYSTERY 


Author of “‘ The Broad Highway,” etc. 


“A stirring tale crammed with incidents and / 
adventure.”—-DAILY ‘CHRONICLE. 7/6 net 


ROBERT WATSON 


GORDON OF THE 
LOST LAGOON 

The Mad Minstrei 3 
A romance of the Pacific Coast full of character and 7/6 net 


adventure, 


E. J. RATH 








Author of “ 





THE DARK CHAPTER 
A Comedy of Class Distine tions 
Author of “The Nervous Wreck 


The plot is fantastic, yet the characters are so real 
that it seems as though they must have existed, ai id 
have talked as we find them in the book. 7/ ‘6 net 


London 
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SWINBURNE AND THE 


” SPECTATOR.” 


“enfants terribles’” of the Victorian age, 


was perhaps the most obstreperous. 


F all the 
0 Swinburne 
Among his reproving elders sat the Spectator, censuring 
with the rest, indeed, but with a certain degree of insight. 
And it would now and again take the others aside and 
whisper ““ We must not, of course, say it in front of him; 
yet we fancy that the child has genius. Look, for instance, 
at this poem ’’—and would tentatively submit ‘ The 
Sundew,”” or even “ Faustine,” for their approval. And 
as their interest grew, the Spectator would speak up for 
its protégé before them all, and pat him proudly on the 
back. 

They met his first sallies, however, with uncompromis- 
ing severity. These were The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond, two plays which they read through “ with some 
difficulty,” “that any criticism will help to 
improve Mr. Swinburne. . He has some talent, but 
it is decidedly not of a poctical kind; and the language 
is painfully distorted, vague, elliptical, and bristling with 


sceptical 


harsh words.” 

Yet the Spectator soon forgot that Mr. Swinburne 
wrote “upon a strongly rooted bad principle”; for in 
the same year (1862) it printed no fewer than seven 
of his poems, four of which are famous, and all of which 
are characteristic. 

In that year, too, the Spectator criticised Modern Love 
—clever, meretricious, turbid pictures ”—by George 
Meredith, whom the reviewer disposed of as “a man of 
some vigour and jaunty manners,” but “* without literary 
genius, taste or judgment,” and “ without any vestige 
of original thought or purpose which could excuse so 
unpleasant a subject.” 

Next week the editor received and published the 
following outburst from Swinburne :— 

*°62. June 7th. 

MR. GEORGE MEREDITH'S ‘ MODERN LOVE,’ 

| Letter to the Editor.| 
Sir,—I cannot resist asking the favour of admission for 
my protest against the article on Mr. Meredith’s last 
volume of poems in the Spectator of May 24th. That 
I personally have for the writings, whether verse or 
prose, of Mr. Meredith a most sincere and deep admiration 
Is no doubt a matter of infinitely small moment. I 
wish only, in default of a better, to appeal seriously on 
general grounds against this sort of criticism as applied 
to one of the leaders of English literature. To any fair 
attack Mr. Meredith’s books of course lie as much open 
as another man’s; indeed, standing where he does, the 
very eminence of his post makes him perhaps more liable 
than a man of less well-earned fame to the periodical 
Slings and arrows of publicity. Against such criticism 
n0 one would have a right to appeal, whether for his 


own work or for another’s. But the writer of the 
article in question blinks at stating the fact that 
he is dealing with no unfledged pretender. Any work 
of a man who has won his spurs, and fought his way to 
a place among the men of his time, must claim at least 
a grave consideration and respect. It would hardly be 
less absurd, in remarking on a poem by Mr. Meredith, 
to omit all reference to his previous work, and treat the 
present book as if its author had never tried his hand 
at such writing before, than to criticize the Légende des 
Siécles, or (coming to a nearer instance) the Idylls of the 
King, without taking into account the relative position 
of the great English or the greater French poet. On 
such a tone of criticism as this anyone who may chance 
to see or hear of it has a right to comment. 

** But even if the case were different, and the author 
were now at his starting-point, such a review of such a 
book is surely out of date. Praise or blame should be 
thoughtful, serious, careful, when applied to a work 
of such subtle strength, such depth of delicate power, 
such passionate and various beauty, as the leading poem 
of Mr. Meredith’s volume: in some points, as it seems 
to me (and in this opinion I know that I have weightier 
judgments than my own to back me), a poem above the 
aim and beyond the reach of any but its author. Mr. 
Mercdith is one of the three or four poets now alive whose 
work, perfect or imperfect, is always as noble in design 
as it is often faultless in result. The present critic 
falls foul of him for dealing with ‘a deep and painful 
subject on which he has no conviction to express.’ There 
are pulpits enough for all preachers in prose ; the business 
of verse-writing is hardly to express convictions ; and if 
some poetry, not without merit of its kind, has at times 
dealt in dogmatic morality, it is all the worse and all the 
weaker for that. As to subject, it is too much to expect 
that all schools of poetry are to be for ever subordinate 
to the one just now so much in request with us, whose 
scope of sight is bounded by the nursery walls; that 
all Muses are to bow down before her who babbles, with 
lips yet warm from their pristine pap, after the dangling 
delights of a child’s coral ; and jingles with flaccid fingers 
one knows not whether a jester’s or a baby’s bells. We 
have not too many writers capable of duly handling a 
subject worth the serious interest of men. As to execu- 
tion, take almost any sonnet at random out of the series, 
and let any man qualified to judge for himself of metre, 
choice of expression, and splendid language, decide on 
its claims. And, after all, the test will be unfair, except 
as regards metrical or pictorial merit ; every section of 
this great progressive poem being connected with the 
other by links of the finest and most studied workmanship. 
Take, for example, that noble sonnet beginning : 

‘We the the skies,’ 
a more perfect piece of writing no man alive has ever 
turned out ; three lines, the grandest 
perhaps of the book : 


saw swallows gathering in 


witness these 
‘And in the largeness of the evening earth, 

Our spirit grew as we walked side by side ; 
The hour became her husband, and my bride’ ; 
but in transcription it must lose the colour and effect 
given it by its place in the series; the grave and tender 
beauty, which makes it at once a bridge and a resting- 
place between the admirable poems of passion it falls 
among. As specimens of pure power, and depth of 
imagination at once intricate and vigorous, take the twa 

sonnets on the rose; that other beginning :— 

‘I am not of those miserable males 

Who sniff at vice, and daring not to snap, 

Do therefore hope for heaven.’ 
And again that earlier one :— 

‘All other joys of life he strove to warm.’ 
Of the shorter poems which give character to the book 
I have not space to speak here; and as the critic has 
omitted noticing the most valuable and important (such 
as ‘The Beggar’s Soliloquy,’ and ‘The Old Chartist,’ 
equal to Béranger for completeness of effect and exquisite 
justice of style, but noticeable for a thorough dramatic 
insight, which Béranger missed through his personal 
passion and partialities), there is no present need to go 
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into the matter. IT ask you to admit this protest simply 
out of justice to the book in hand, believing as I do that 
it expresses the deliberate unbiassed opinion of a sufficient 
number of readers to warrant the insertion of it, and 
leaving to your consideration rather their claims to a 
fair hearing than those of the book’s author to a revised 
judgment. A poet of Mr. Meredith’s rank can no more 
be profited by the advocacy of his admirers than injured 
by the rash or partial attack of his critics. 
A. C. SwinBurNe.” 

[We insert this gladly, from personal respect to our 
correspondent, whose opinion on any poetical question 
should be worth more than most men’s, but must reiterate 
that it was not after a hasty, but the most carctul study 
of Mr. Meredith’s book that we passed our judgment 
upon it, a judgment which would not have been so severe 
had not Mr. Meredith earned a right to be judged as a 
man of some mark. We do not know to what school 
Mr. Swinburne may allude as writing the childish-moral 
poetry. No eminent poets of the kind are known to us. 
—Epb. Spectator. | 

But the Editor's faith in his contributor was shaken 
only, not broken. And he proved his confidence by 
entrusting him with the review of Baudelaire’s Les 
Fleurs du Mal (1862). In this” review Swinburne 
brandished before the world his belief in (he independence 
of ethics and aesthetics—a doctrine only darkly hinted 
at in his defence of Modern Love. He complains that 
**a French poet of the present day is expected to believe 
in philanthropy ; and the critical students seem to have 
pretty well forgotten that a poet’s business is presumably 
to write good verses, and by no means to redeem the 
age.” He rails against “ This impotent appetite for 
meddling in quite extraneous matters,” and applauds 
“the courage and sense of a man who at such a time 
ventures to confess and act on the conviction that the 
art of poetry has absolutely nothing to de with didactic 
matter at all. . . . His perfect workmanship makes 
every subject admirable and respectable.” But there 
are those who must be satisfied that the medicinal powder 
is really hidden in their jam, before they can whole- 
heartedly enjoy its delicious flavour; and these Swin- 
burne assures that “there is not one poem which has 
not a distinct and vivid background of morality to it ; 
—only, the background is not out of drawing.” 

In 1865 appeared Atalanta in Calydon; and while 
convinced “ that this is full of true poetry,” the reviewer 
was puzzled to decide * its real place in modern poetry,” 
and he could not help feeling that “there is usually 
something a little perverse in the mind of a man who 
must go back to Greece.” He lamented the fact that 
“the young ladies of the chorus believe in nothing in 
particular,” and that therefore the choruses are “* beautiful 
but chaotic.” Finally, he was “convinced that the 
Greek form is a mistake.” 

In the same year the reviewer of Chastelard affirmed 
that “* Mr. Swinburne’s poetry runs clearer year by 
year,’ and that “no one with a grain of feeling for 
poetry can doubt that it is both remarkably original, 
and luxuriant with a luxuriance rare even among true 
poets.” Yet this very luxuriance was too exotically 
profuse for him; for, says he, “‘ there is so little relief 
to the luscious voluptuousness of passion that we lay 
the drama down in utter weariness.” 

The year 1866, in which he published Poems and 
Ballads, was the crisis of Swinburne’s career; and though 
grieved by his escapades, the Spectator did not altogether 
fail him. The book had at once met with such an 
outcry from offended modesty that Swinburne had 
withdrawn it; and the Spectator reviewed the reissue, 
together with “a very foolish and furious pamphlet 
against his critics, in which the clever, overstrong, 
shrieking words express nothing but weakness, white 


SS 


i 
rage, studied ferocity, immeasurable thirst 
geance.” 

The Spectator had not criticized: the original volun 
and now it admits that this is “‘a sad descent from 
the imaginative and moral level even of Chastelard.” in 
which play it had not detected “ this canker of 
morbid life.” But the editor is uncomfortable : for had 
not seven of these ‘“ Poems and Ballads,” 
the very questionable “ Faustine,” appeared first in his 
paper four years ago? -He decides to put a bold face 
on it—but surely not a bold bad face ? 
* * Faustine ’ 


for yen. 


including 


and hazards :— 
seems to us a picture of some grandey, 
We do not know why it is not just as much the 
work of a poet to paint such forms of evil as those other 
forms which are always the subject of tragedy.” An¢ 
then the Spectator blows its counterblast to Swinburne’s 
aesthetic theory, declaring that ** the great law, aesthetic 
and moral, is only this—that evil be painted as ey’), 
and not disguised as good.” It is through defiance of 
this golden rule, and because of “a spurious emphasis 
to the most morbid elements of sensual fecling 
that his last volume appears so unmanly, so unworthy, 
and so impure.” 


. ve 


“ All the horrid savagery of lust runs through poem 
after poem, till”’—once again !—‘* we lay down the 
volume with positive loathing.” And to Swinburne’s 
feeble plea that “Shelley has written some things as 
liable to criticism as his own,” the Spectator drily replies, 
“No doubt. Shelley’s poetry has a discased clement 
in it that crops out not infrequently.” 

From henceforth, though many might still look askance 
at him, no one could dispute Swinburne’s high estate as 
a poet. He no longer needed either the encouragement 
or the chiding of his old friend. But his admirers to-day 
owe their thanks to the Spectator for its enterprising 
hospitality to Swinburne at the outset of his career. 
And they must remember that though the Spectator’s 
reviewers were continually laying down Swinburne’ 
works with disgust, and criticizing them somewhat 
indiscriminately, yet it was creditable of them, at that 
date, to read the scandalous stuff at all, and to praise 
the beauties to which no prejudice could blind them. 

K. S. Lear. 


THE SUPPER 


The Symposium, or Supper, of Plato. A new 
translation made by Francis Birrell and Shane L 
Nonesuch Press. Limited Edition. tis.) 


mpieta 





She, The 


Tur translators are to be congratulated on this delightful 
rendering of Plato’s Symposium. It reads easily and music- 
ally, without the usual twists and contortions with which w« 
are painfully familiar in translations. ‘The translators have 
called it the * Supper”; and that is a very happy idea 
since it suggests the later and more tragically set Supper, at 
which the same spirit of Love presided. For all of us now 
it is hard to realize fully how great was the originality 0 
Piato’s mind. We forget that the three outstanding revival: 
of interest in his work occurred at the three most formativ 
periods in the evolution of the European system of ethies. 
We may say that the influence of Plato on our spiritual, or relig- 
ious: on our logical, or philosophical ; and on our mundane, 
or political, activities is that of a parent. He is, therefore, 
so familiar that we cannot see him, just as we cannot see 
those of our own blood, with appreciative eyes. 

Were L some student of philosophy living in the later Roman 
Empire, and devoting myself with awe and passion to the 
mystical influences creeping in from Tonian sources; and 
had it been my fate to meet with the new Christian gospels ; 
and had I been directed to express their effect on my suscept- 
ible mind, I should have felt as I feel now, confronted with 
Plato’s superb attempt to define Love. 

This is the book that has originated the idea of * Platonic 
Love,’ which, in common with the conception of Love 
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—— 
subsequently evolved by Christ, has ever since been fraudulently 
usel by the materialists, who snatch as greedily at the 
flowers of the mind as they do at the fruits of the earth. 
The glib phrase, Platonic Love,” slips easily from the tongues 
of the sentimental —but here is hardly the oceasion to recall 
the fleshly indulgences committed in the name of the soul. 
The necessary thing is to remind ourselves of the real nature 
of Plato’s vision of Love ; for that reality is the very opposite 
of what is sentimental and indulgent. Yet it involves no 
premature asc ticism, such as marred so much of the later 
manifestations of the Christian ideal. Plato weleomed all 
experience. So much of him was the aesthete, and so much 
of him was the logician. Both of these characters are assim- 


As such they Ca There comes a 


ilators. rnever renounce, 
stage in their development when their conduct is identical 
with that of the self-scourger ; but if we analyze the moiives 
of all three 
in love, and the last one by aspiration in fear. All that ts 


we find the first two to be actuated by aspiration 


and that is but an awareness 
Where the truly religious, 
attacks experience, and 


common, then, is the aspiration : 


which. being inert. has no virtue. 


the adventurous mind choosing 
the true and permanent, rejects the false and temporary 
the sham-religious or conventional mind lacks the vitality 
to touch the good for fear of the proximate evil. It is a case 
of angels entering where fools fear to tread. 

This courage is the fundamental quality of Plato, on the 
basis of which he rears the giant structure of his knowledge, 
He himself is conseious of the necessity for that fearlessness, 
for he has a hard thing to say of the half-hearted, who aspire 
but dare not move. The Says, 


condition between ignorance 


‘orthodoxy is the halfway 
and knowledge.” Tt is a merci- 
ess criticism of those pious but anaemic souls who are afraid 
of new things : who cling to the already proven, to the estab- 
lished law 


of life. Ti 


who dare not “ warm both hands before the fire 


tragic paradox is that these souls try to shelter 


under the wings of the onward-striding, austere beines, such 


as Christ and Plato, whom unwitlingly they thwart and deny. 

In our contemplation of the growth of the religious idea 
it is inevitable that Plato and Christ should be thought of 
together. the one preparing the way for the other. In the 


Supp we find most patently a foreshadowing expressed 
of the ideas which were later to be in the Christian faith. 
Christ's emphasis on the importance of charity is made 


more comprehensible to the reason and more powerful 


as an inspiration in life when we study in the * Supper” 
Plato's definition of the 


Love. We se 


mind as well as the subconscious self is persuaded to 


highest expression of the spirit. of 
the logical necessity of tolerance : and there- 
this idea. so that the world may be not only embraced by 
charity it mav also be understood through charity. 

It is. alas! a hard thing to learn, this truth taught by both 





Masters —that we must transcend our personal emotions. 
liow many of us are there who can read, without a tremor 
of fear, the words, ** Woman, what have I to do with thee ?~ 
spok by Christ to Elis mother ? But we must not be cowardly 
and evade this saying, for it is the manifestation of [lis bit- 
terly-won detachment. Ifere it is logically expressed by 
Plat 
} must realize that Be 1uty in one person is akin to 
Ba t 1 another, and that. if he must pursue visible Beauty, 
} folly not to understand that the Beauty in all persons 
| the sume. When he has grasped this, he must relax 
his zeal for one nd become the lover of all beautiful persons, cor 
the devotion to o1 and deeming it of little won 
prog consists in beginning with the love of be; 
uously ascending, as though hy steps, for the ike of 
Rea itself, from one beautiful body to two, and from two to 
rom beautiful bodies to beautiful Morals, and from beautiful 
i to beautiful Sciences, and from the Sciences finally to that 
Sy e which is nothing k than the Science of pure Beauty, 
wl } Se7 Beauty is learned.” 


Ah. this eruelty in kindness of the divine ones! What 


a lifetime of striving, and failing, and striving again must 


oe 


ws through before we can appreciate thei severe wisdom! 
Iiow manv of us are ereat enough lovers that Plato's words 


‘ 


could be said of us, * For if their own feet or hands offend 


them they are even willing to cut them off"? Perhaps we 


should turn from this merciless poet-philosopher for milder 
dispersition to the One 


solation will be. ** If thy right han 1 offend thee, cut it off." 


who replies tn parables. His con 


Ricuarp Cucreu. 


AN ASTONISHING BIOGRAPHY 


Henri Rousseau. By Rech Grey. With 33 reproductions in 
phototype. (Valori Plastici, Rome. 8 Lire. 


TuERE is 2 quality in the painting of Rousseau * the Douanier ” 
which makes it fitting that his biography in English should 
but M. Roch Grey has gone further than 


even the most fantastic imagination could have expected. 


have a peculiar tone : 


Henri Rousseau is a “ modern” painter little known, but 
highly esteemed by many people in Paris and London. Odd he 
+ 4 


certainly is, but not incompetent. His stiff groups of work- 


people in gala dress, attended by impossible dogs in leafy 


back-egardens, are far stranver than Cézanne or Van Gogh, and 


resemble nothing but th anonymous amateur works which 


hang on the walls of wayside inns. In Rousseau’s pictures 
purely imaginary tigers or monkeys grimace in a thicket of 
waxy foliage; his cows and rabbits seem made of expensive 
velvet and evervthing has a miraculous quality, whether it be 
But his dog-cart is 


an airship, a dog-cart or Adam and Eve. 


drawn with real competence and the perspectives of his odd 
landscapes are convincing : above all, every object that he re- 
produces is seen and painted lovingly, almost cestatically. It 
is to be doubted if he recognized himself for an eccentric. 
Nor probably does his biographer, M. Roch Grey : but his 
account of the workman-painter’s life and work is worthy of a 
place among the curiosities of literature. There are lovers of 
the peculiar in English composition who treasure copies of 
Mrs. Amanda Ros’s Delina Delaney, of the defunct Blast, of the 
prose of a Japanese artist. Yoshio Markino, who wrote among 
other things John Bullesses I Have Known, and of The Life and 
Death of the Honble Onucul Chundra Moukeijee, 


composed by an Indian with an immense but highly individual 


Which was 
vocabulary. There is an insane sanity about them all which 
hest and equally pleasantly stirs 
Henri Rousseau is exactiy 


recalls Lewis Carroll at his 


surprised merriment in the reader. 


in their category. 
In reading its few pages, just as in watching a Chaplin film- 
farce, reality and common-sense fade away: an unusual 


feeling of amusement is induced uch as one usually expe- 


riences in dreams. The biography begins : 





Since artisti pla tir t } been rooted in the lives of men 
those who have exercised it have almost always belonged to an 
ambient propitiou to it ck velopr rent . Masters willingly 
cat he | round them pupils and enticed their youth to suffer the 
command of kines and patrons Later on, men of Arts, driven 
by every evolution, gave then Ives up entirely to piritual life. 
The mi ling of different race IMpOsstibi to ve ify, created m 
the world a pos ibalit of every aspiration, al vering In every 
cross-birth an index nece ry to a desire to rise to better thing 


But the author insists that the 
caleulation : 


No influence of 1 mnding drove Henri Rousseau to be 


an artist . the samense of the workman's life is the ba 


renius of Rousseau was bevond 





to all possibilities of intellectual efferve nee 


Rousseau had to struggle alone to find something which 


would satisfy him : and it is suggested, apparently with no 


eood reason, that even as a child he derived a_ particular 


aesthetic joy from 


“everything that w we lone, well-executed, oth, equal : 
an old eredence ( 1 ove b use lik irf of a f itain 
in the dusk of eve t iv when wat { or the 


ra pat 
4 


This is not the bad Enelish of a nail translator, but the 
literary stvle from 


study. Often quite incomprehensible, often silly 


lively pidgin Iinelish of one who “* knows 
attentive 
turn, at times there is so much ex- 
pressed though awkwardly by an unaccustomed juxtaposition 
thy 


because of its cumbrous 
of words and phra it the reader is half inclined to feel 
tliat if it be nol Kn lish, then it ought to be. Tlow erand IS 
this : 


And how rich the d ripfion of th / iy les Plintes w ich 


inspit d Rousseau to paint his exotic landscapx 
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screaming injuries over the heads of geese that have no idea of 
anything, and idle monkeys sweetly dying of love.” 

We are to understand, I think, that the gross serpents were 
nestling in discarded army blankets : while the “ parroquets ” 
were screaming not injuries but “* injures ” or bad language. 

Rousseau was employed in a Customs house until quite late 
in life, and used to paint only on Sundays and _ holidays 
“uniquely destined to gladness”: that is why, as his bio- 
grapher suggests, his compositions all have the strained, unreal 
look of peasants in their best clothes, of a landscape trans- 
figured :— 

“The noise of the city on Sunday was opposed to that which 

wearied the week-days. Even human respiration instead of being 
feverously accelerated by the pressure of the order given by neces- 
sity, experiences a calm, following the breathing natural to its 
existence. ‘The very beast, even the most harassed like the horses 
(with the exception of some inhuman exigencies), sleep peacefully 
in their stables ; dogs, too, even belonging to less fortunate beings, 
participate in this universal tendency to the domenical joy and 
quietness.’ 
When already old, the artist gave up his employment and 
lived diflicultly by giving violin lessons. Every now and then 
he gave a concert for his pupils and their parents, to which 
anemia sometimes came out of curiosity. 

‘Henri Rousseau dressed in a frock coat and white neck-tie 
was chef of his juvenile orchestra, and composer of ritournelles 
and songs in which he revested his poems . . . he had the pro- 
grammes entirely composed of his works, so touching when one 
thought of his age... . 

He remained the least successful of men, a sad fact which 
causes M. Grey to remark :— 

“ By pure negligence, by blindness easy to comprehend, they 
left him to proceed o# his way. Inoffensive, poor and old, his 
shoulders slightly bowed, his fine face and clear complexion with 
his blue eyes like those of an infant, who could do him ill, who 
could remove so simple an apparition ? No one tried to stay 
criticism ; the ignorants who in the flourishing days of Henri 
Rousseau, directed the march of every glory, because they used 
no defensive arms of violence against him, will themselves enter 
comfortably in eternity. Play of Destiny in which some familiar 
shadow of genius stiffles a burst of laughter.” 

A few of the intellectuals at one time interested themselves 
in Rousseau, but not very seriously :— 

** Without precising the matter or case of this extreme apparition, 
some artists bethought of approaching him; certain of them 
maliciously considering him as a silly and gay half-fool; others 
felt a sort of admiration for him, easily diminished or modified 
under the pressure of a malevolent laugh.” 

For twenty-four years Rousseau pulled his canvases on a 
small hand-cart to the Salon d Automne and the Indépendents, 
but 

“they never ascended the halls of honour inaccessible on account 
of their appearance so uncommon,” 

though now and then the laundry or a restaurant proprietor 
would accept one or two of them instead of money. Rousseau 
also gave drawing-lessons to two pupils, one of whom was 
seventy-two and the other eighty years old, and both of them 
used to grumble at him all the time for having thrown up his 
good job in the Customs. For a long time he walked every 
day across Paris to visit his pauvre petite, a lady called Léonie, 
aged fifty-four, whose father refused his consent to a marriage 
(it would have been Rousseau’s third) and who seems to have 
treated him very shabbily. The autumnal love affair, the 
concerts for pupils, the — trundling of canvases to exhi- 
bitions all came to an end : 

** A violent death due to the want of care and comfort brought 
him humbly prostrate to a hospital bed. Here he passed away 
qualified as an alcoholic patient, and buried immediately in a com- 


mon grave. 


Unique among painters, even such as nowadays find post- 
humous fame (the works of Rousseau the Douanier are very 
very expensive indeed now), he has found an unique biographer 
who shall be allowed to have the last word :— 

* Product of the coincidences of nature working outside every 
heritage, on the part of sume paradisaical superfluity treating of 
universal harmony, Henri lived a life without malice.” 
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A FRENCH STUDY OF THOREAU 
Henry Thoreau: Sauvage. By Léon Bazalgette. (Paris; 

F. Rieder et Cie. 8 fr. 75.) 
Oppvest of all characters in American literature was Henry 
David Thoreau, grandson of an emigrant Jerseyman. Te had 
no intimates, consequently there was none to speak for him 
after his death. His relatives understood him poorly. Eyen 
Emerson, to whom he was gardener, factotum, tenant and 
neighbour at various times, was baffled by him. In the sixty- 
two years since Thoreau’s death several biographers haye 
attempted to solve the riddle, but have succeeded only in 
giving the dry facts about the external man. 

But now comes M. Bazalgette, who from a distance of 3,000 
miles is able to let in a welcome ray of light, perhaps because 
of better perspective. M. Bazalgette illuminates his subject 
from the one point whence light could come—from within. For 
the purpose of biography M. Bazalgette becomes Thoreau 
himself. He inspects not only the snowstorms and _ forest 
paths to which Thoreau felt himself appointed, but the world 
as it then was, through Thoreau’s eyes. 

The result is that at last we are able to detect, with French 
clarity, that malady from which the Concord hermit suffered 
all his life—the inability to give friendship. Thoreau could 
give to his neighbours labour, to his squirrels nuts, to his 
visitors free access to his unlocked cabin at Walden Pond, but 
he could not give himself. 

The ‘“ defence-mechanism” or crusty shell with which 
Thoreau surrounded himself at an early age—when indeed he 
was but a stripling in Harvard College—hecame in time an iron 
cage which well nigh suffocated him. Within it whatever was 
orginally of human warmth atrophied for lack of fresh fuel. 
Through it, it became difficult to any human affection to pene- 
trate. For this sin of unresponsiveness to the spontaneous 
overtures of his fellows, M. Bazalgette first argues with his 
Subject, and then, finding him still obdurate, rebukes him. 

M. Bazalgette’s attitude is quaintly unlike that of the average 
biographer towards his subject. He rarely uses the third 
person. Sometimes it is the first, as in autobiography, but 
morc often it is the second person. He addresses him familiarly 
as “* Henry,” not at all with patronage, but with the affectionate 
indulgence of one who is aware of a friend’s shortcomings but 
does not look down on him for them. He accompanies Henry 
as a comrade on all his trips, walks, journeys, exp!orations, 
listening to his comments and being edified by them, but not 
being afraid to make remarks on his own account concerning 
whatever is curious, wonderful or strange. 

This method of dealing with a character so stubby and 

reticent as Thoreau’s, together with the frequent use of the 
present tense, especially in long, rhythmic, ecstatic passages, 
imparts an extraordinary freshness and vividness to M. Bazal- 
gette’s narrative. Subject and biographer are fused and 
become one. The animation, the sympathy, the glow, in which 
Thoreau as a man was so lacking, are so freely lent and shed 
upon him by his French companion that our chilly ** inspector 
of snowstorms *’ comes alive and is re-created before our cyes. 
Hlis is no longer the gruff ** sauvage ” holding himself aloof in 
the Concord woods, but a sensitive and almost lovable figure, 
craving affection and yet unaware of his need, maintaining a 
dignity that was but an intense self-respect, and pursuing 
steadily through the stinted years the lost “ horse, dog and 
turtle-dove ” which he was destined never to find. 
One must have a care, by the way, not to give the word 
sauvage ” in M. Bazalgette’s title its usual English transla- 
tion of “ wild man.” It is apparent that the French writer 
admires Thoreau simply as ** the untamed.” No one can deny 
that Thoreau justly earned the title ; throughout his span of 
years, as Harvard student, as pencil-maker in his father’s 
factory, as school teacher, as friend of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne ; as writer, tourist, surveyor of nature’s panoramas, 
and resident of the respectable village of Concord ; to laws, 
conventions and customs wherever found he remained 
* untamed.” And as such M. Bazalgette delights in him. 

Regarding Thoreau’s literary work, M. Bazalgette has little 
to say. He is evidently interested primarily in Thoreau as a 
man and a liver of a life, and only secondarily in him as a 
writer. He approaches the New Englander’s career as an 
admirer and not as a literary critic. 
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THE MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
K.G, G. 
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THREE DELIGHTFUL ANTHOLOGIES 


YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 
4A BOOK, OF ENGLISH VERSE Chosen by L. S. 
WOOD. The Poetry of Youth from Chaucer to the 
present day, “A very refreshing and delightful antho- 
logy.” —Spectator. “Mr. L. S. Wood has scored a great 
triumph.””—Public Opinion. Crown 80. 75. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S 
ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND POETRY 
(14th-19th Centuries) 

SIR EDMUND GOSSE in the “ Sunday Times” :—“It 
displays English Literature in its function as a living 
organism, The Morning Post:—“In these thousand 
pages there is store for the leisure hours of a lifetime.” 
Medium 8yo0. 10s. 6d. net. Notes and Indices. 
Crown 80. 25, net. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY, 1870-1920 
Edited by THOMAS CALDWELL. With an Intro- 
duction by LORD DUNSANT. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. “The most inclusive anthology of modern 
poetry which has yet been published.”— Morning Post. 
Crown 80. 75. 6d. net. Prospectus Post Free. 


BOOKS BY ALPHA or THE PLOUGH 


No Essayist of modern times has made friends with all sorts 
and conditions of men so successfully as Alpha of the Plough. 
—The Nation, 
MANY FURROWS 
“ There is no living writer who has so keen an eye for 
the. little commonplaces of life and the meaning that 


lurks in them.” —Dai/ly News. Illustrated by (CLIVE 
GARDINER. Feap. 80. 65. net. 


WINDFALLS 
“Alpha of the Plough is in the best sense of the words 
everybody’s essayist.”—ROBERT LYXND in The Daily 
News. Illus wate by CLIVE GARDINER. 


Fcap. Syo. 6s. net. 


LEAVES IN THE WIND 


“A touch of Charles Lamb, a little more = Thackeray 
in the style and method.” —Westminster Gaz Illustrated 
by CLIVE GARDINER,  Feap. Be, "ke net. 


PEBBLES ON THE SHORE 
“These essays are triumphs of personality.” — Daily 


Chronicle. Mlustrated by C. €. BROCK. Feap. 8v0. 65. net. 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 
THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD 
One of MAFOR ROBERTS’ finest books dealing with 
Animal Life. With 6 Half-Tone Illustrations by 
DOROTHY BURROUGHES. Large Crown 80. 65. net, 
GList of Books by Charks G. D. Roberts Pest Free on 
application. 
LETTERS FROM W. H. HUDSON 
TO EDWARD GARNETT 
“One of the most revealing and interesting collections 
of letters we have had for a long time.” —€vening Standard. 
Large Crown 8v0, 65. net, 
A W. H. HUDSON Anthology 
Chosen by EDWARD GARNETT. 
“The quintessence of Hudson. ’—Swnday Times. 
Large Crown 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 
The Popular 6s. Edition of W. H. Hudson’sW orks 
13 Volumes. List Post Free. 
THE BOOKMARK 
A few copies of No. 1 of this New Quarterly are 
still available. Write to-day for a specimen copy. 
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this is because M. Bazalgette sees in virtually all of Thoreau’s 
written work a series of autobiographical notations. Con- 
cerning Thoreau’s ** Week on the Concord and Merrimac,” he 
writes that in “this album of verse and prose” there was 
only “a pretext for personal divagations in which he sought 
to set down the whole universe, with its mud-bzeezes, its 
flow of light, the smel! of the river banks at daybreak, and 
all the chaplet of surprises beneath the heavens, selected by 
a twenty-year-old believer.” 

Despite the stiffness of Thoreau’s nature, M. Bazalgette 
constantly sees in him the * amoureux”; a lover not of 
women nor of civilized men, but of whatsoever appeared to 
him as * sauvage *—of swamps and wind-blown trees, of Red 
Indians like Joe the Canadian guide, of hardy agitators like 
John Brown. It gave Thoreau a peculiar happiness to con- 
template whatever was self-contained and resistant. 

“Tt is beautiful—that untamedness—and one joys in it, even 
though it causes suffering to the untamed,” 


Pures Russevr. 


> IMMORTALITY AND SURVIVAL 


Survival. By Various Authors. Edited by Sir James Marchant, 
K.B.E., LL.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 7s. Gd. net.) 
Life Now and Hereafter. By Colonel Octavius Rowe. (Routledge 

and Sons, Ltd. 6s. net.) 
The Problem of Immortality. By R. A. Tsanoff, Ph. D. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Immorraniry and Survival, though the casual thought of 
the Western mind has often taken them for one and the same 
thing, are not identical. Immortality is a quality of the 
soul; Survival a resultant process of being. The first may be 
realized here and now; the second is necessarily a matter 
of speculation. It is a curious fact. of course, that ordinary 
folk concern themselves very little about the inevitable crisis 
of death, that supreme adventure which awaits us all. Some- 
thing of the same indifference that men feel towards death's 
twin-brother, sleep, which yet claims for its mysterious 
embrace a third of mortal existence, averts our eves from 
the last problem which confronts mankind. This, so long 
as the thing remains a problem, is a merciful provision of 
Nature. Life would be unendurable and entirely unproductive 
if people went about shivering under the sentence of doom, 
painful in its infliction and insoluble in its issue. That they 
do not go about thus shivering, while yet their ranks are 
silently and remorselessly thinned on every side, is partly 
due, no doubt, to the wise old maxim that we should never 
fear the unavoidable, partly to the inviolable hope of which 
the poet sings, and partly to the confusion of thought already 
mentioned. The Western nations have not, generally speak- 
ing, troubled about Immortality for a long time ; but they have 
a strong conviction of personality, or rather of individuality, 
and they have taken Survival to be its perquisite. In saying 
this, we are leaving the teaching of religion on one side for 
the moment ; nevertheless, it is true that the tenets of the 
Christian Faith. which are strong on the distinction between 
Immortality and Survival, fall commonly on very insensitive 
sars. If people are interested at all, it is Survival for which 
they are anxious, and of late this has become increasingly 
evident. The War, naturally, has had its influence. 

We have spoken, intentionally, of Western instinct and 
thought. It affords an instructive and piquant contrast to 
turn to the Eastern habit of mind. For we experience at 
once a complete change of atmosphere. If there is indifference 
in the East, it is born not of indolence or easy optimism, 
but of absolute certainty. Moreover, the distinction between 
Immortality and Survival is acutely apprehendel. But the 
clinging grasp on personality is either negligible or absent. 
Immortality is not in the least doubted ; indeed, the scepticism 
of the West as regards a ~ future life” is regarded with a 
wondering and ironic smile. But Immortality is the impersonal 
possession of the human race. Survival—the perpetuation 
of the individual's existence with its clogging trail of evil 
deeds and evil happenings—is looked upon with something 
like horror. ‘True, there may be such a thing ; there probably 
is, but it is to be counteracted and averted by a diligent process 
of purification, often lengthy and painful, in this span of 
carthly existence, 


Pe 
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There is great need that, without losing hold of the true 
notion of personality, which does not involve that exclusive. 
ness that has warped and partly falsified the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and without yielding to the fatalistic zest for 
absorption into the Whole which infects and stunts the life 
of the East, the active and practical Western mind should 
regain the ideal of Immortality. Shorn of this ideal, Survival 
becomes a childish or sinister dream. Not without reason, 
and with mordant wit, a writer on occult subjects has said of 
Spiritualism that it owed part of its initial success to the 
prospect it opened for our unfortunate race of escape from an 
excessive and unwelcome greatness thrust upon it. * What 
could be more natural, more pleasant, more desirable thay 
unostentatious promotion from the taproom to the bar. 
parlour, with a further suggestion beyond of a smooth sward 
and a bowling-green?”’ Just so; men want to have the 
glory, such as it is, * of going on and still to be,” and nothing 
more, And this the séance, rather incoherently, and at 
times in illiterate style, promised them. 

Spiritism is, however, only a symptom of a curiosity which 
most men do not care to indulge. And anyhow, it has 
advanced, for thoughtful investigators, far beyond its first 
tentative and suspect manifestations, though beneath even 
these the robust intelligence of Robert Browning thought 
there might be something. Three books dealing with the 
problems of the Hereafter lie before us, and of these one, 
Survival, is a symposium of balanced and expert opinion on 
the subject of spiritualistic experiments which it is impossible 
to disregard. The limits of an article do not permit comment 
on the facts recorded, some of them of a very startling nature, 
but we are grateful for the reasoned and moderate contri- 
bution of Sir Oliver Lodge, and we would draw special atten- 
tion to the article by Mr. David Gow. And this because the 
distinction between the preparatory and all-important realiza- 
tion of Immortality and the subsidiary fact of Survival which 
derives all its value from it is clearly and decisively set forth. 
Two other books support, each in its own way, this distinction 
and its validity. Colonel Rowe, in his little volume, Life 
ITere and Hereafter, busies himself chiefly with the implications 
of Evolution, which he thinks does not end with existence in 
three dimensions. Dr. Tsanoff’s work is on a far larger and 
more important scale, and deserves the attention of the 
student. He examines all the theories of Immortality in 
relation to the problem of personality, including the arid 
denials of Haeckel’s confused Monism, the subtle metaphysics 
of Bradley's Absolute Idealism, and the hopeful, if not always 
convincing, doctrines of Neo-Hegelianism. Indeed, we only 
note with regret, as he himself does, his neglect of Plotinus 
and Spinoza. 

But the moral is the same. We look back to the Greeks 
who linked the thought of Kast and West, and we find a re- 
conciliation of contradictions. For with the Greeks Immor- 
tality was the special attribute of the gods, and if man would 
attain this god-like quality, he must assume also the godlike 
character. Hence the Mystery-cults which fringed the first 
advance of Christianity, and left on it their impress of an initia- 
tion into a new life. Some of the Epistles and the Fourth 
Gospel bear eloquent witness to this principle, that Eternal 
Life is to be achieved here and now, not without the pains 
of probation, and that the Christian Faith too is one, though 
the chiefest, of the Mysteries. Eleusinian, Dionysian, Mith- 
raic initiations all professed to give this one thing in common, 
an Experience, and all were fulfilled and summed up in Chris- 
tianity. Hence its acceptability in the world at least of the 
Mediterranean coasts. 

But we ourselves can dig again the wells that the Philis- 
tines have filled. For we can turn with infinite profit to 
Wordsworth’s “ serene and blessed mood” in which he felt 
in tune with Nature and its secret and enduring life. Yet 
that mood was not attained save as the result of years of self- 
discipline and purgation from lower desires. Or we can 
pass to Tennyson's trance-experience, during which ** death 
became an almost laughable impossibility,” a trance induced 
indeed by a tremendous inner insistence on the fact of his own 
personality, but redeemed from taint of self by the almost 
breathless hold on immortality which the loss of his friend 
Hallam had bequeathed him. Or, once more, we can study 
the indomitable resolve with which a strong nature such as 
Coventry Patmore’s surrendered itself into the absolute love- 
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Editor of “ The Girls Own Paper 


Author of 


* Thoughtful reflection is mangled with the 
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> THE HILLS” (27th 


and Woman’s Magazine,” &c. 


Edition), 


humour of this book. Mrs. Potter-Poggs, a 


rich American who goes with her daughter as.a paying guest at the Royal Palace of Searpa, is 


a thoroughly delightful companion. 
and the lazy Secarpanians all under her wing; anc 
in Court etiquette.’°—Times Literary Supplement. 


“The Daily Telegraph ” says:— 

“Miss Klickmann is one of those enviable people who 
make beautiful everything they touch. A charming storv, 
and we feel better for having known the delightful people 
of Scarpa. 

“The Morning Post” 
Iler many readers will enjoy it. 
“The Daily News ” 
Here are surely all the things that go to make the ‘ best 
seller.’ Besides romance, there is fantasy, and humour and 
satire. Most people, after reading ‘The Carillon of Scarpa,’ 
Klickmann has not written a novel 


savsi:— 


says:— 


will wonder why Mis 

before now.” 

“The Sunday Times ~ 
“Extremely good reading. The fun and humour, the 

delight in, and the capacity to reproduce, odd bits of human 

character, the ability to describe nature, which so please:l 

us in her former books, are by no means lacking.” 


sayvs:— 


“The Birmingham Post” 

“One does not criticise such a tale; one enjoys it. The 
cheerful humour and easy narrative provide the mind with 
a refreshing faith in human nature that could not be more 


happily conveyed.” 


says:— 


“The Lady ” says:— 
“The author is an idealist with a sense of humour 1 
lover of nature who can describe the beauty she sees in a 
most attractive manner. ‘This romance gives Miss Klick- 
mann scope for her considerable and peculiar gifts, andl 
some charming people.” 
* The British Weekly ’ 
Phere is no doubt that ‘The Carillon of Scarpa’ is a 
It is homely and charming and funny all at once. 
Miss Klickmann’s overflowing love of flowers comes out 
again and again very delightfully. How few books are 
sympathetic and genial as this undoubtedly is! ” 
“The Weekly Dispatch ” 
Its romantic atmosphere, kindly humeer, and charming 
to Nature’s beauties should attraet many readers.” 


introduces us to 


says :— 


success, 


says:-—— 


allusions 


“The Newspaper World” says:— 

“To the reading public at large it will come as a 

lightful message. ‘There is always something distinctive 

like in typographical format and literary style in Miss 

ickmann’s books; and it is observable in even enhanced 

measure in ‘The Carillon.’ The book increasingly grips, 
1 the last hundred pages are as ‘ plotty’ as any novel 





and the 
reader could desire.” 


“T.Pos & Cassell’s Weekly ’ 
“An amusing book, full of gaiety and incident.” 
“The South Wales News” 
Flora Klickmann has made a name and a high place 
for herself among present-day writers. She has a charming 
power in the portrayal of character, and a keen sense of 
the poetry of life, whether among human beings or in 
nature, 


says .— 


says:— 





She takes the absent-minded King, the charming Princesses 


1 we can chuckle over her sallies and mistakes 


* The Liverpool Daily Courier ° 

* Miss Klickmann has the artless art of making a story 
move quietly, simply and happily. She never strains the 
reader with excitement though the adventure with the 
brigands would make a ‘hair raiser’ for the films. The 
story is an achievement in wholesome, happy and ‘ proper’ 
fiction.” 


says: 


* The Church of England Newspaper * says :— 

“ The story is eminently human, so human that it might 
be true—and that is the highest tribute one can pay to a 
story. Humour flows like a sparkling stream all through. 
Miss Klickmann is singularly happy in her asides, and they 
add greatly, because they are so wise, to the charm and 
readability of the novel.” 

* The Sussex Daily News” says:— 

“An admirable novel. Miss Klickmann goes on with 
undiminished brightness for 500 pages, and even then one 
can imagine delighted readers wishing that the story were 
The author’s inventive gift appears to be 
Mrs. Potter-Poggs is a great figure in 


twice as long. 
inexhaustible, 
refined comedy.’ 
* The Glasgow News” says:— 

“It is quite successfully what it starts out to be—a 
romantic novel. But the book is full of sunshine and good 
humour and the music of the cheerful bells. Many will 
delight to read a book that is so gay, so innocent and full 
of worldly and other-worldly lore.” 





* The Yorkshire Observer ” 
“T do not think I have ever re 
of the music of the bells.” 


says:— 


2d a more lovely description 


* The Southport Guardian ~ 
Setter than anything Flora Klickmann has vet written. 
Ihe story and the setting are charming.” 


says:— 


“The Aberdeen Press” says:— 

“Charming isthe only adjective to describe Miss 
Klickmann’s novel. ‘There is delightful. humeur- running 
through the book, and the clescriptions of music, of flowers 
and of seenery are wholly captivating.» The book is as 
delightful as a breath of the sea, and teaves a feeling of 
happiness behind it.” 

“The Manchester Evening News ~ 

* An attractive book. It is an original story written with 
hat charm which Miss Klickmann possesses. A book which 
wanders pleasantly, but, at the same time. grips the reader 
with its theme. This book will give pleasure to a great 
many readers.” 


sayvs:-— 


“The Newsagent” says:— 

*] shall not be at all surprised if Messrs. Putnam's find 
they have anothed ‘ Rosary’ success in ‘ he Carillon ot 
Scarpa.’ It is quite a delightful story. The publishers 
have spared no pains to turn the book out well.” 

* The East Anglian Daily Times” 

“ A very charming romance. There is a distinct element 
of novelty about the plot, and it can be promised that all 
who enjoy an idyllic story will revel in the alluring narra- 
tive. The word-painting in the book is exquisite.” 


says:— 
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control of Another, whose claim had nothing of earth about 
it. In such minds, to trouble about Survival would have been 
an insult to their deepest knowledge and that reasoning of 
the heart of which Pascal speaks. Following them, at what- 
ever distance, we too, without waiting for our ‘ mortal passage,” 
may taste the ideal life, and “tread the free and spacious 
streets of that Jerusalem which is above.” 


BAUDELAIRE 


Charles Baudelaire. Translated by Arthur Symons. (Les Fleurs 
du Mal, Petits Potmes en Prose, Les Paradis Artificiels.) Tho 
Casanova Society. £1 10s. 


Tr is unfortunate that Baudelaire should start questions that 
cannot be answered except in a way which must needs con- 
found him. The charge he inevitably provokes is the charge 
he is utterly incapable of meeting, for whatever morality men 
happen to profess—an almost infinitely variable and subtle 
code—-is outraged by this poet who professed none. Even the 
most desperate sensualist, who may be also the most desperate 
moralist, cannot admire a sensualism so desperate, so mono- 
tonous, so blind and so sad. Indeed, it may not be a very for- 
bidding morality that rebukes Baudelaire’s self-conscious 
disorder, for the simplest of codes will stiffen at the approach 
of his pathetically odious and dishevelled Muse. A wise reader 
will step aside hastily and try to avert moral judgments and 
spare reproaches, but simply because Baudelaire is a poet, and 
not a contemptible poet, he challenges our judgment and must 
meet it not at one point but at all points. If poetry itself is not 
a matter of reason but of something less obvious and more 
potent, our judgment also is a matter less of reason than of 
instinctive and unconscious tendencies, and cannot be bound 
within superficial and merely logical limits. 

Too much has been written on the a-morality of art, though 
little of it by the poets. The question was one that vexed 
Henry James as stupidly superfluous, when he asked himself 
what was wrong with Baudelaire. His essay was written when 
he was young and most susceptible to French influences, but 
he could not stomach this poet. Baudelaire, he said, offered 
a rare combination of technical zeal and patience, with vicious 
sentiment ; to deny the relevancy of subject-matter and the 
importance of the moral quality seemed childish. ‘* The whole 
thinking man is one,” and to count out the moral element was 
exactly as sane as to eliminate all three-syllable words. 
Morality, as James put it, is in truth “ simply a part of the 
esseniial richness of inspiration—it has nothing to do with the 
artistic process and it has everything to do with the artistic 
effect.’ Audacious enough, to French readers at least, must 
seem this assault of New England intelligence on French 
carnality ; yet is it surprising that the most refined, the most 
delicate and subtle of modern novelists, should have rebuked 
Baudelaire for a failure in apprehension? The failure is 
primary, and leads to another which Henry James scrupled 
to name but not to hint at—vulgarity. Of Les Fleurs du Mal 
he cries: “* Le Mal! You do yourself too much honour, This 
is not Evil; it is not the wrong; it is simply the nasty.” 
James’s conscience, being puritanic, was a chief part of his 
serene precocity, but to be precocious is not to be mistaken ; 
it is to be merely bold and disconcerting. Writing now, I 
suppose, he would criticize with smiling allusion and ironic 
prevarication, say, Mr. James Joyce, and remark perhaps that 
Mr. Joyce is Baudelaire with energy let in and beauty driven 
out—a good bargain, no doubt, if literature were a matter of 
bargains of this sort. But whatever Henry James's manner 
of speech, and whatever his immediate occasion, his attitude 
would be the same—seemingly indulgent but inwardly exacting 
——on any question of morality and art. 

Why drag in Henry James? Because he is the sanest of 
those who have looked candidly at Baudelaire, looking quite 
simply from his own spiritual hemisphere at one who was so 
completely a ** foreigner.” He expresses, more brilliantly and 
surely than another, the natural resentment of the Englishman 
when he is as:ed to admire an alien wantonness. Many 
English writers have been fascinated by Baudelaire in youth, 
but in maturity they have left him unregarded. Swinburne 
was hardly an exception, for even he forgot the early ardours, 
expressed plainly enough in the sensational Poems and 
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Ballads, and turned away to sing patriotic choruses anq erect 
enormous rhymed structures for homage to Landor. The 
conscious and literary element in Baudelaire, the deliberate 
squeezing of images of lust and vice, attracted Swinburne 
who, in youth, found everything unconventional a mirage. 
and in age found everything conventional natural. It js odd 
to remember that his most beautiful elegy on Baudelaire Ave 
Atque Vale, was prompted by a premature report of the 
French writer’s death and that, as Sir Edmund Gosse remarks 
. ’ 
he wanted to destroy it when he found the news was false ., 
“T among these, I also, in such station, 
As when the pyre was charred, and piled the sods, 
And offering to the dead made, and their gods, 
The old mourners had, standing to make libation, 
I stand, and to the gods and to the dead, 
Do reverence without prayer or praise—— ” 
A better poet might be proud if he heard whispers of such verse 
stealing after him. 

But when Swinburne could forget his French god no one else 
might remember, and it was not until the revivalists of the 
*nineties went a-jigging through France that Baudelaire came 
in again and harlotry was idealized. Mr. Arthur Symons is his 
prophet, and he is persuaded of his god’s greatness as clearly 
as H[enry James was persuaded of his littleness. None of 
Baal’s idolaters could hail him more proudly than Mr. Symons 
is hailing Baudelaire and miming his luxury and satiety. The 
introduction to the present volume of translations is full of 
superlatives—strange in a writer who is usually discreet and 
communicates himself with difficulty ; he writes of Baudelaire 
for English readers as a French disciple might write in some 
fond birthday generosity. Mr. Symons tells us a little too 
scrupulously how Baudelaire influenced him, and seems to find 
in his poetry “a sort of religion, in which an Eternal Mass is 
served before a veiled altar.” Mr. Symons says it seriously, 
but who will not sneeze ? Argument would be wasted. Mr, 
Symons quotes Blake to heighten Baudelaire’s praise. Isn't 
it strange that one who has written well of Blake, and of other 
English poets, should lose his head in thinking of Baudelaire ? 
Strange above all that he should fail to remark that Baudelaire 
falters where other French writers excel—in intelligence. 
Proust’s subject-matter may be corrupt (and much besides and 
better)—but the intelligence! Baudelaire gives you the 
sensual and gives it literally and serves it ** thick,” or Mr. 
Symons rejoices to render it “ thick.” If at times Baudelaire 
becomes metaphysical, this is how he is translated for readers 
who know Donne :— 

“ Nothing is worth the horrible projection 
Of thy saliva, thy breath is 
About to plunge my soul where Hades’ wraith is, 
And, charioting the creation, 
Hurls it hideously where its ultimate Death is,” 
Another :-— 
“Songs from mine exasperation 
Dear girl, lithe-limbed, of my creation, 
in heart’s solitude’s crispation. 
This intricately disseminated, 
A woman too delicate to be hated, 
Who saves our souls our God created.” 


And once more :— 
“My spirit, you move with a pure ardency, 

And, as one who swoons in the senses of sound, 

You furrow furiously the immensity profound, 

With an indicable and male sensuality.” 
The more frankly “ evil” flowers make the translator's style 
worse ; it possesses a singular power of concentrating mono- 
tony and making you feel that even that, like the rest, is 
exaggerated. Maybe this is, but to say that Baudelaire, in style 
and in subject-matter alike, is untranslatable and that Mr. 
Symons deserves sympathy, for the English soil will not easily 
grow these fierce sick flowers but needs a hot manure and 4 
glass-house to force even the poorest exotic blossom. Yet this 
finely produced volume is offered to English readers, and & 
translator will not pretend that his author is better in English 
than in his own tongue. As he appears here Baudelaire is 
mercly artificial. To read these heavy stanzas is to sit in an 
obscure Soho restaurant, on sticky plush seats, eating from a 
soiled table something that may be a French dish but is cer- 
tainly not English, something that provokes an abhorrence of 
warmed-up meats, and next a foreboding. The remorseful 
deliquescent waiter stares, you dissemble your dista:te, 
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Caravan: the Assembled Tales | 
of John Galsworthy 


In One Volume. 960 pp. Cloth, 7/6; leather, 10/6 net. | 
Here, in a book three times as long as an average novel, | 
are collected all Mr. Galsworthy’s shorter tales. 





| 
| 
The House of Menerdue l 


py A.C. BENSON. 7/6 net. “ Mr. Benson deservedly | 

has a large and faithful following; it can safely be pre- | : 
P ‘ . . : ” 

dicted that this book will cause its number to increase.” | 


—Daily Telegraph. 


Harvest in Poland 


By GEOFFREY DENNIS, author of Mary Lee. 7/6 net. 
“It bears no closer relation to the ordinary seven-and-sixpenny 
novel than Il’uthering Heights bore to the conventional fiction 


of the eighteen forties.”—Gerald Gould (Saturday Review). = 


The Collected Edition). 


of the Works of Maurice Baring | 





Just Published—HALF A MINUTE’S SILENCE &\= 
OTHER STORIES (8/6 net). 
COLLECTED POETRY (10/6 net). Recently Pub- 
lished—C (15/- net) and PUNCH & JUDY & OTHER 
ESSAYS (17/6 net). 


Hail © Farewell! 


By GEORGE MOORE. In two volumes, and in three | 
parts: AVE, SALVE, and VALE. The whole revised | 
and with a new Introduction, entitled ART WITHOUT | : 
THE ARTIST. Limited to 750 sets for sale in the 
United Kingdom, handset on Van Gelder paper; the first | - 
volume is signed and numbered by Mr. Moore. Price | 


£4 4s, net. 


A Second Helping 


By X. MARCEL BOULESTIN, author of Simple 
French Cooking for English Homes. 6/- net. M. | 
Boulestin has not this time restricted himself to France, 
but has gone all over the world for his recipes. 





o How rare and refreshing it is to be able to read a book of 
cooking recipes with as much enjoyment as a fine book of 
essays or an arresting novel.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Deep Sea Chanties 


Edited by FRANK SHAY; woodcuts (many in colour) 
Baga A. WILSON; Introduction by WM. McFEEF., 
J/- net. 








“A treasure of humour and bold rhythm.”—Spectator. 
20 & 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 











Appearing Shortly— | = 


MOTOR RAMBLES 
THROUGH FRANCE 


By F. C. RIMINGTON. 15s. net 


Illustrated in colour and monochrome from 
drawings by Evelyn J. Rimington. 


In his account of his journeys, Mr. Rimington shows 
himself a devoted lover of France and of the French 
countryside, Her churche tempt his enthusiasm, her 


towns and villages provoke delicate description and safe 
comparison, 


WANDERINGS THROUGH 
ANCIENT ROMAN 
CHURCHES 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI. 32s. 6d. net 


Observer: “Dr. Lanciani allows his vast learning to 
illuminate the archexlogy of Christian Rome. . . . A 
book which no other man living could have written. It 
will be received with gratitude by the many lovers of 
Rome who have learned to look to Dr. Lanciani as the 
very fountain of authority.” 


_ DEMOCRACY 
AND LEADERSHIP 


By IRVING BABBITT. 15s. net 


Dean Inge in the Morning Post: “ Professor Babbitt’s 
philosophy of modern civilisation seems to me very true 
and valuable.” 

J. St. Loe Strachey in the Spectator: “ An 
brilliant and suggestive book.”’ 


THE NEW LAOKOON 


y 7 
By IRVING BABBITT. 10s. 6d. net 
F. J. Mather, Jr., in the New York Nation: “In 
abundant learning, lightly carried; in the number and 
importance of the distinction it establishes; in a certain 
passion of the intellect and masculine eloquence ‘ The 
New Laokoon’ seems to me no whit inferior to the old.” 


THE MASTERS OF 
MODERN FRENCH 
CRITICISM 
ge Seige pigsty 


tionnellement remarquable tres docte, infiniment 


agreable, debordant d’idées, dont beaucoup sont frappantes 
& 


de justesse.’ 


ROUSSEAU AND 
ROMANTICISM 


By IRVING BABBITT, 20s. 
Revue Hebdomadairc: “ Cette cuvre magistrale.”’ 
Revue Philosophique: ‘Un livre plein de charme et 

d’enseignement,” 


able, 


net 


MYRTLE 


By STEPHEN HUDSON. 6s. net 


“Mr. Hudson, again, 
reveals his 


Outlook: 
than ever before, 


H. C. Harwood, in the 
and more brilliantly perhap 


power of sinking himself in alien characters, and catching 
the very idiom of their thoughts 
Times Literary Supplement: “ Mr. Stephen Hudson, as 


achievement know, can build 
with the most careful art and 
He is serious 


those who have followed his 
up a picture and narrative 

yet give no sense of a weight to be lifted. 
without emphasis, and joins to his discreet economy a 


resourceful variety of method. 


INNER CIRCLE 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6s. 


R. Ellis Roberts, in the Daily News: “In The Shirt 


of Nessus, a really great short story, the style mount 


transparently to suit the really terrible subject; it is a 
study in madness which has, in its deep understanding, 
something in it much profounder than on neets i 
most modern fiction, s I of the quiet w which 





is the mark of great literature 





an 
PUVA 


' 10-12 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2 {J 


net 
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rise quickly, hasten next door and find, with surprise and 
delight, that it’s a chemist’s, and the very smell reviving. 
Mr. Symons is a perfectly accomplished writer of verse, but he 
cannot work miracles and turn stale wine into fresh water. 
Others, too, have translated Baudelaire, and I recall Flecker’s 
first little red book, The Bridge of Fire, with its song :— 
“When I translated Baudelaire, 
Children were playing out in the air.” 
Well, you ery sharply, —Why not 2 


JouNn FREEMAN. 


THIS IS MEISTER ECKHART 

Meister Eckhart. Translated from the edition of Franz Pfeiffer 

by C. de B. Evans. (John M. Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Charing 

Cross Road, London. 20s. net.) 
* SOMEONE complained to Meister Eckhart that ro one could 
understand his sermons. He said, to understand my sermons 
a man requires three things. He must have conquered strife 
and be in contemplation of his highest good and be satisfied 
to do God's bidding and be a beginner with beginners and 
naught himself and be so master of himself as to be incapable 
of anger.” 

Yet when Meister Eckhart was excommunicated by Pope 
John NNII. it was principally urged against him that he had 
preached to the people in the vulgar tongue and laid open the 
seerets of the Church. It was his endeavour in those sermons 
to be as plain as his subject would allow ; and, though he 
ranged in his joy through a thousand subtleties of faith, 
though he exercised an ingenuity of testimony that few can 
parallel, he was homely and forcible in illustration ; 
in thought, and even if our intellect 
shall find a contagion of meaning in his honesty and his love. 
Ife made Christ his world: is it then, thet his 
Christianity was wide and intricate in application? And, as 
he saw himself, the one bar to an understanding of his teaching 
is a lack of self-mastery. For his counscl much the 
counsel of perfection that any man who would cheer himself 
with easy virtues cannot but misunderstand him : he wiil find 
Eekhart unintelligible because if he understood him he would 
find him disagreeable. 


he was 
coherent fails us, we 


strange, 


Is so 


For the integrity of Eckhart’s spirit made him sce that even 
words of devotion, fasts, vigils, prayers, acts of charity, self- 
sacrifices. are evil if the least trace of deliberate good remains 
in them, if they are done to pacify conscience or for some 
* The man who is at one with God is per- 
fectly free in all his deeds ; he does them out 
without why, just to glorify God, not seeking his own therein, 
God energizing in him.” All others he to the 
merchants in the temple, and, mark me well, he says, | name 
none but the virtuous. 


spiritual reward. 
of love and 


compares 


“T have related further how Jesus said to them that sold doves $ 
*Take these things hence!’ These people He did not drive forth 
nor rebuked them harshly: He said quite mildly ‘Take theso 
things away!" As though to say, it is not wrong albeit a hindrance 
to the pure and simple truth. These are virtuous folk, 
for God impersonally though subject to personal limitations, to 


working 





time and number, to beforo and after. Their activities ke 
them from the highest truth, from being absolutely free lik our 
Lord Jesus Christ who is receiving Tlimself afresh incessantly and 


a-temporally from His heavenly Father, and in that same now is 
borne back again unceasingly with praise and thanksgiving into 
the Father, perfect, vieing with Him in His majesty. Even so 
to be receptive to the sovran truth, a man must bo without befors 
and after, without the hindrance of any 
within his ken, but freely receiving the divine gift in the perennial 
now and bearing it back unhindered in the light of the same with 
praise and thanksgiving in our Lord Jesus Christ. Then the 
doy: ire to wit, the obstacie of ownership in actions, good 
in the wherein one has any self-interest at all. *'Take 
these things hence!’ said our Lord, as though to say, they are 
blameless but they are in our way.” 


acts or images that are 


gone, 


nselves, 


Of a similar divine austerity is his warning upon prayer : 


for aught save God alone is idolatry and unrigh 


* Preying OUS- 
ness. ‘They pray aright who pray in spirit and in truth. When 
praying for someone, for Henry or Conrad, 1 pray at my weakest. 
When praying for no ene I pray at my ongest, and when [| want 
nothin nd make no request | am praying my best, for in God is 
no Henry nor no Conrad. To pray to God for aught save God 
i and faithless, and, as it were, an imperfection.” 


no, Loo, we learn: “ Meister Eckhart says, we ought not to 
ask God for His grace, liits divine goodness, we ought to con- 
trive it without asking.” 

Yet Us austerity was not joyless and did nm 


to take 


t spring from 








a 


disharmony of soul ; for Eckhart condemned asceticism tie 
kind of selfishness and never advised withdrawal from the 
world, even for the sake of meditation upon God. The “ eatin 
received from God is to be given back to Him ; and how can 
it be given back except by being transferred into action amone 
men? But the ascetic and the self-mortifying saint turn he 
upon themselves and squander the impulses granted to them, 
And Eckhart, in truth, was himself open and unembarrassed 
before the influx of divinity. He gave back all that he took. 

It is in the reader that Eckhart’s obscurity inheres ; for j, 
himsclf was simple and sure in knowledge : when he writes }y 
is at play in the levels of his ecstatic consciousness. We ma 
contrast with him Plotinus, who is obscure because of th 
vagueness of his mind. Plotinus had intuitions of truth, pjy 
by nature he was verbose, over-anxious to impress, sweet and 
thin in spirit. Ife would repeat an intuition twenty time 
over, and would not have made it clear to himself in the end, 
Ife had swallowed in so much from Plato, from the gnosties 
from the mystery schools, that his intelligence was fogged, 1 
feit the necessity to formulate a system of mythology. but }y 
had reecived so much and clamoured for so much more that }y 

It is in 
Given the 
given Dionysius, we have no need of Plotinys: 


was incapable of ridding himself of his knowledge. 
Plotinus that obscurity inheres, not in his reader. 
Hermetica, 
his only virtue is that he expanded and applied the philosophiy 
and artistic doctrines of Plato in the territory of religion : and, 
though this had been done before him (notably by Plato him. 
self), no one had been so abundant in mystical parallels, 
Kckhart is often taken for a mystic, but he is by no mean 
typical of mystics. He has more delight in his reason than 
he joins in his person, freely 
We place him among 


would suit with a true mystic ; 
and happily, religion and philosophy. 
the mystics because he himself experienced ecstasies and reye. 
lations ; and because he consistently applied the story of th 
gospels to the individual, because he knew that Christ is born 
and suffers and is glorified within the spirit of every Christian, 
But the greatest of Christian mysties is Beehme, who speaks 
To Bochme belongs fierceness 
of inspiration and grandeur ; to Eckhart essential lucidity and 
To Bochme fire, to Eckhart light ; and truth to 


always in myths and vision 


penetration. 
both. 

Franz Pfeiffer’s edition of the 
Sayings has long been the best and most inclusive. 


Trac lates, and 
Mr. Evans 
has made his translation more valuable than his original by th 
inclusion of new discoveries and the excision of works wrong! 
attributed to Kekhart. It would be hard to praise this trans 
lation too highly by some virtue of soul Mr. Evans has beet 
able to turn exeeilent German into excellent English ; to ke 

the full dignity and humility of Kckhart ; to be archaic wit! 

offence, to be simple without monotony. 


Sermons, 


It seems very mu 
more thin we deserve that in England we should possess : 
edition of Iekhart better than any other in the world. 


A. P. 


THE ROGUE 


¢ , the Life of Guzman de Alfarache. Wnt 
in Sp nish by Matheo Alema | eunes Mal 


1622, (Constable. 4 vols, £5 5s, 


tuc 3 or 


Franslated by J 


The Rogue was the herald of the great flood of picares 

the death of Philip IL. and 
rship. It 
order 


literature let loose in Spain b 


the relaxation of the cens was a disastrous tin 


for the Spanish arms; the old was broken up a 


the old morality wes wearing thin there, as it had alread 
done elsewhere, and ihe stormy age threw up the creature 
of the underworld into plain view. Aleman had his full shat 


of trouble. Tle married and eventually lived 


for de yt 


he was 


unhappily 
arrested once 


funds : 





separately from his wile; he was 
and 
continually in money difliculties and towards the end of his 


life had to America. It is that 


onee for misappropriation of Treasury 


emigrate to clear 








he did 
not write from hearsay only of the seamy side of life, and in th 
the cradle to the galleys 
so vivid and so unprejudiced 


course of his hero’s progress from 


he wives us a picture of roguery 
of bitter pr rsonal 
that life to 
iumorous turns of fortune | 


that it bears in every detail the mark 
violent. sordid he shows 
: 


experience. — Coars 

be: but full of vitality 
—liehted with flashes of sardonic wit, and sudden glows of J 
towards the 


dishonesty that springs from need that to escape the accusation 


h in 


sympathy and tenderness. So lenient was he 
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THE WAY OUT 


A Business Man Looks at the World. 
By E. A. FILENE. 7/6 net. 


An important contribution to the solution of the problems 
of capital and labour. Mass production is the key to 
higher wages and lower prices. 


G To-day & To-Morrow Books, 2/6 net each. 


ur 4: 

Quo Vadimus: Glimpses of the Future. By F. F. 
FOURNIER @WALBE. “A wonderful vision of the 
future. A little book that will be talked about.”—Daily 
Grap! uc. “A remarkable contribution to a remark- 
able series." —Manchester Dispatch. 


What I Believe. py BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. The : author considers the possible advantages 
of substituting science for superstition in the conduct 


of life and society, 





Coloured Ceramics of Ashur. py WALTER 
ANDRAE. With 36 plates (28 in colour) and 47 text 
illustrations Folio, 84/- net. A superb survey of 
Assyrian art and civilization, based on recent excava- 
tions. Edition limited ie 500 copies for England and 


Ameri 


Chetediadd. and tile 


Critics. By ROGER 
COXON. 12/6 net A new estimate of Lord Chester- 
field, founded largely on new evidence. A selection 
of his Essays are printed, and 27 hitherto unpublished 


Sidelights on the 30 Years’ War. 2; 


H. G. R. READE. In three volumes, with an index, 


45/- net the set \ monumental work, based largely 
on new material from European archives, describing 
the causes of _the ruin of the Spanish and Holy 
Roman Empit 


A Thousand Vee of the Tartars. 2; 


Prof. KE. H AR KER. With 5 illustrations. 12/6 
net. Thea uthe x deals with the ¢ hinese account of the 
nomad ‘Tartars before the conquests of Ghengis Khan, 
and therefore covers the history of China to the 
arrival of Marco Polo, where modern accounts usually 


begin. (History of Civilization.) 


Economic Conditions in India. By ’. I’. 
PILLAI, Ph.D. Introductory Note by GILBERT 
SLATER, D.Sc. 12/6 net. A study of the economic 
life of India with special reference to her industrial 
organization and the possibilities of fruitful 


de ( lone nt. 


@ Library of Psychology. 

Physique and Character. By E. KRETSCH- 
MER. With 31 plates. 15/- net. The central problem 
attacked in this book is that of the relation between the 
human form and human nature, between physique and 
character In view of Jung’s work on Types this 

of peculiar interest.® 


The Psychology of Emotion: Morbid and 
Normal. By JOHN T. MacCURDY, M.D. 
“This is distinctly a book which should be read by all 
interested in modern psychology. Its subject is im- 
portant and its author’s treatment interesting.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


Application, 


subject is 


25/- net. 


] , P) , 


SOLDIER & SAILOR 
WORDS & PHRASES 


A Dictionary of Words, Phrases, and Slang used 
in the War. 
Edited by 
EDWARD FRASER & JOHN GIBBONS. 
With 5 illustrations. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
\ comprehensive dictionary of general historical and 
philological interest: with the Battle Honours awarded to 
the British Army in the Great War. 


us Gn 
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Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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Spring Announcements 





@ Published at the end of February, 1925 
‘ € . 
Legs Parsons 
By FERDINAND BERTHOUD 
7s. 6d. net. 
| "In Legs Par ts we have tl eal Africa with all its age-old magic 
and the romantic glamour of pioneerin s, for its author knows 
the country well. Humour, tra . 1 lo e skilfully 
intertwink d in this first-class story u 
* Loo d,” ** exciting,”’ “excellent,” \ ld,”’ f class, 
“fine,”” say The Speciator, The Times Literary Supplement, Ihe 
Manchester Evening News, and ot 


Valiant Dust 


By KATH. ae FU LLERTON GEROULD 


Author of “ Conqui stador,” & is. Od. net. 
“Tt is a pleasure, and one too rarely enjoyed, to find a volume « 
short stories in reading which one is aware of beit n contact with 
an alert and cultivated mind, This experience is to be had from 
‘Valiant Dust.’ ’ ims tc S f , t 


’ 
Sunken Gold 
By ANDRE SAVIGNON 
Translated by EDGAR JEPSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A ROMANTIC story of the sea, and what befell a group 


of adventurers | wh ) explo ited its secrets. 


“Tt is extremely wel 
The 


Rev - end Captain Kettle 


I, C. CUICLIFFE HYNE 
3 6d. net, 

[N order to test the assertion that has been made that 

neither the author nor the publisher would suffer 1f th 
works of well-known writers were first published at a 
popular price, these 1 “ Kettle” 
3s. Od. net. Several million copies have been sold of Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne’s previous “ Kettle” books. 


Rogues and Diamonds 


stories are offered at 


By SELIVYN i PSON 

‘Author of “ Golden ky 7s. 6d.} 

Second Edition Be ‘fore Publication 
*** Rogu and Diam« le ing to be desired for tho 
whose taste is in the direction of adventure and _ thrills.’—H 


Daily Mail. 





Q Just Published. 


s 2 
The Divine Lady 

By E. BARRINGTON 

Author of “ The Chaste Diana,’ &c. 7s. 6d. net 
66 THE Divine Lady ” deals with the life of that fascinat- 
ing beauty Lady Hamilton, and culminates with the 
tale of the immortal passion conceived for her by Lord 
Nelson, who died at the battle of Trafalgar with her name 
on his lips. The book is distinguished by rare ability and 
charm of style. 


East of the Setting 











Sun 


By GE ORGE B. ARR McCUTCHE ON 
Author of “ Brewster's Millions,” & 6d. net. 
Second Edition Before Public ation 
ONE bitter cold night nine men were sitting around the 


fireplace of a famous Club discussing l:uropean politics. 
“What ever happened to Graustark?” asked one. Nobody 
knew, but they told the big newspaper publisher in the 
group he must find out. And that is how young Pendennis 
Yorke became involved in an adventure that is amazing 


beyond belief. 


By LEON TROTZKY 
248 pages. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Publication of this — was the cause of Trotzky’s 
exile. 
\WHo were those half-mythical figures—Lenin and 
Trotzky. What did they want? What were they 
doing? Here at last the key is given us by Trotzky himself. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD.., 
39-41 Parker St., Kingsway, LONDON. 
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of subverting morality he found it necessary to delay the narra- 
tive at every step with numberless proverbs and piled up 
warnings. To modern minds these seem not only tedious, 
but quite at variance with the general tone of Don Guzman’s 
narration ; in fact, later Spanish editions put them in the 
margin, and Lesage in his translation omitted them altogether. 
but in that age of Euphuism they pleased the popular fancy. 
The intrinsic merit of the book took Europe by storm ; it 
was translated into French, Italian and German, and eventually 
into English by Mabbe, whose version was reprinted twice 
in twelve years—a striking sign of its success. 

The most casual glance through these volumes reveals 
the secret of its popularity. With its colloquial ease it 
deserves the highest compliment that can be paid to a trans- 
lation—it reads like an original. In the other quality essential 
to a translator—the apprehension, not only of the shades of 
meaning, but of the spirit and rhythm of the author's style — 
Mabbe is somewhat lacking. In the roll of his abundant 
echoing periods we miss the biting simplicity of Aleman’s 
Spanish. But he was certainly a great philologist, with a 
resounding style of his own, and his work, the result of many 
years of toil, will always stand as a monument of seventeenth- 
century English, and a milestone on the high road of the 
English novel. 


SCIENCE IN ITS PLACE 


The Story of Early Chemistry. By J. M. Stillman. (Appleton. 
by 


4. 
Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science. By C. H. Haskins. 
(Milford. 28s.) 
Mopern science is suffused with the odour of law. Its 
aim is primarily to bring phenomena under laws. Some- 
times phenomena prove stubborn; then the law is extended 
to embrace this stubbornness, just as a bad-tempered nurse, 
perceiving that she has scolded a child beyond endurance, 
gives him a kiss to preserve her sovereignty. 

The tidiness of modern science has provided u\ with bound- 
less facilities—inventions, medicines, mechanical comforts—for 
which weare grateful. But there was, at onetime, a danger that 
the cult of law would do us more harm than good, and that 
it might squeeze out, with its inhuman explanations, all 
the joy of life. That danger is passing, but there may now 
be a reaction as disastrous. Science must retreat, but only 
to build impregnable fortifications on a well-chosen spot. 

Materialism has failed. Universal determinism—the in- 
finite cycles of ruthless cause and effect determining every- 
thing that ever was or will be—has, in the end, been found to 
be meaningless. For how could we be aware of solids if we 
were not aware of liquids and gases, and how could we give 
content to law if we did not give meaning to what was not 
law? We could not realize law to be such if there were 
nothing else with which to contrast it. And so something 
other than law is necessary to the very meaning of law. 

This is the stronghold which science and its laws should 
fortify so that if the spinsters of California have their way 
with the world in the flurry of reaction, declaring that there 
is only mind and the mysticism of the élan vital, science can 
thunder that respect must be paid to her impersonal laws 
to give meaning by contrast to such exotie fancies. Science 
must be contented with a limited kingdom. If she persists 
in her attempt to conquer the whole world, she will have no 
defences against the séances of San Francisco and the bare 
knees of the German forests. 

The scientist would be more ready for this retreat if he 
studied more the history of his subject. He would find how 
new a thing is the tidy, scientific spirit with its impartial 
segregations into compartments. He would be surprised 
to find how little emphasis has been laid by other ages on the 
workings of inhuman, mechanistic forces in Nature. Even 
the Greeks, with all their usual moderation mingled with 
unrestraint, were curious about the properties of iron, but 
ever associated iron with Mars. “To Thales is credited 
the theory that the primal matter from which originated 
everything mechanical is water. He is also said to have 
declared that everything is full of divinities. The lodestone 
has a soul because it attracts iron.” 

Alchemy follows. Tie development of the modern scientific 
outlook in the first xears of the nineteenth century was very 





aa tiaaiins 
laborious, as a study of the Phlogiston controversy yl] 
show. The triumph of Lavoisier, who explained away the 


mystery of oxidation, was difficult for his contemporaries, 
such as Priestley, to accept, not so much because of the 
novelty of the explanation, as because Lavoisier had destroyed 
the mystery. The significance of Priestley as a key to historical 
continuity has not yet been realized. T. E. Thorpe wrote 
of him, ** The contrast between Priestley the social, political 
and theological reformer, always in advance of his times, 
receptive, fearless and insistent, and Priestley the man ot 
science, timorous and halting when he might well be bold, 
conservative and orthodox when almost every other worker 
was heterodox and progressive, is most striking.” 

Modern science has triumphed over alchemy, but if it wij) 
admit its limitations it can give the romanticism which 
fired alchemy a surer foundation than ever before. 

In The Story of Early Chemistry the late Professor Stillman 
has made no attempt to direct his massive learning. The 
volume is heavy with facts and original documents, byt 
without one inspired generalization. As a book of referenge 
for students it will, no doubt, be invaluable. 

Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science is even more 
learned and even more uninspired. But Professor Haskins 
is to be congratulated on his assiduity in bringing to the 
fore manuscripts which should provide material for a more 
accomplished historian. Particularly important is the light 
that the Professor sheds on the activities of Adelard of Bath, 
who introduced Aristotle into England from Moorish sources 
in the eleventh century. Translations of original Greek 
and Syrian authorities in the same century discovered by 
Professor Haskins enhance our understanding of the twelfth 
century renaissance, perhaps the most thrilling era in history, 
Professor Haskins can also give us new information about 
that remarkable personage Frederick II., and it is delightful 
to learn that in November, 1231, Frederick came to Ravenna 
*‘ with many animals unknown to Italy: elephants, drome- 
daries, camels, panthers, gerfalcons, lions, leopards, white 


‘ale — - . Wc 9? : 
falcons, and bearded owls. ADRIAN STOKES. 


TWO IDEAL COUNTRIES 


Utopia. By Sir Thomas More, and The New Atlantis. By 
Francis, Lord Bacon. Edited by H. Goitein, and illustrated 
by S. Langford Jones. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


, 


Tuts new “ Broadway” edition of the Utopia is a reprint 
from the first edition of Ralph Robinson’s translation. In 
his introduction Mr. Goitein considers the inconsistencies 
in Sir Thomas More's character. Even now it is impossible 
to escape feeling his personal charm. We can almost hear his 
accents when he talks with his daughter Meg. It is only 
the more painfully disconcerting to remember that this 
exquisite humanist was guilty of ruthless severity in his 
religious sentences, and deserved at such times to be called, 
what Froude names him, * a merciless bigot.” We are glad 
that the Roman Church beatified him in 1886, yet we cannot 
think that those who suffered at his hands, if they were 
aware of the latter-day proceedings, would have arisen to 
call him blessed. Mr. Goitein tries to account for More’s 
inconsistency in the light of modern psychology. He finds 
his clue in the reverence that More gave to his father, 
even at the times when he hardly deserved it. The same 
instinct showed itself when like a patriarch he gathered his 
children and children’s children around him. If a father is 
sacred, the Holy Father is sacrosanct, and woe to the sacri- 
ligious wretch who rebelled against him. 

The New Atlantis of Francis Bacon, written in 1662, 4 
hundred years after the Utopia takes us into a new world 
and a new time. All the writers of the early seventeenth 
century were under the glamour of the new geographical 
discoveries, and any traveller who could talk of * Afric’s 
monsters, Guiana’s rarities > was sure of a welcome at court. 
Francis Bacon’s New Allantis is too slight to arise to the height 
of the occasion, but it is sufficiently lively as it tells of a people 
whose trade is not for gold, silver, jewels, or silks, but * for 
God's first creature, which was light.’ We have seen many 
pf Bacon’s guesses fulfilled. His Atlanteans could fly in 
the air, and ** give back the voice louder than it came, some 
bhriller and some deeper.” 
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= Containing all the poems Mr. Shanks has written since “ The 
Island of Youth.” 
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= “Mr. Marshall must be commended on the skill with which he 
= has performed the operation. "— Nottingham Guardian. 


E. MARIA ALBANESI 


Author of “ A Bird in a Storm.” 


SALLY IN HER ALLEY 


Which tells of the taming of Sally. A delightful story. 


ELIZABETH YORK MILLER 
VIRGINIA O° DARE 


A novel of rare dramatic and psychological power. 


_J. D. BERESFORD 


‘Author of “ Jacob Stahl,” etc 


THE MONKEY PUZZLE 


is a masterly study of village life, and is selling splendidly. 
The Sketch calls it: “ A masterpiece.” 


F. WILLS = 


Author of “ The Groote Park Murder,” e 


— INSPECTOR FRENCH’S CREA TEST 
CASE 


An absorbing and baffling story. Second large printing. 
“Freeman Wills Crofts at his best."—CGlasgom Citizen. 
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“ Written with skill, individuality and humour.”—Country Life. 
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AN AUTUMN SOWING _ E. F. BENSON 
EXPERIENCE CATHERINE COTTON 
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DENYS THE DREAMER 
KATHARINE TYNAN 
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| THE PROGRESS OF PROPHECY 6/- 


Ly the Rev. W. J. FARLEY, M.A., B.D. 
A Study of Hebrew Prophecy in its historical development. net 
This work is intended for serious students of the Bibie, for 
the help of ministers and teachers, and those training for such. 


THE VINTAGE 2/6 





Studies in the Fruit of the Spirit. 
ner 
By the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD CAIE, B.D. 
Dealing with the nin tues as the outcot of the in-dwelling 
spirit, this book is well and tractiv ely written, and will be 
helpful for private devot onal reading, and suggestive to 
tes achers and preachers. 
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THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS LIKE.... 2/6 
By CONSTANCE MAYNARD, Moral Scienc« ‘t¢ , Cambridge; 
First Principal of Westfield College, University o pon neg 
The work of 5 aaah who knows how Aye imple, 
the combination of wisdom and simplicity lies one great 
of the book. 
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THE RACE PROBLEM — (Ready Shortly) 2/6 
- . . ° / 
And the Teaching of Jesus Christ. / 
By JOHN S. HOYLAND. 
A sane and well-informed attempt to contribute toward solving 
the race problem. 

Not only the obvious barriers such as caste, colour and speech, 
but the less obvious and more subtle and determinative barriers 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 4, and 135 Deansgate, 
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London Life in the Fourteenth Century 
By CHARLES PENDRILL. Tilustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The book sets out to describe in simple language the 
conditions of life, social and political, of the period. 


School Vision 
By JAMES KERR, M.D. 


Describes fully the factors affecting physiological and 
optical co nditions underlying healthy vision during growth. 
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By ROTH WILLIAMS, Author of “The League of 
Nations To-day.” 5s. 
The special position and difficulties of the British 
Commonwealth are here discussed, with particular atten- 
tion to the attitude of the Dominions, relations with the 
United States, the status quo in Europe, and_ possible 
alternatives to the Protocol in its present form. 





The World’s Industrial Parliament 
By E. M. OLIVER. 2s 
A short popular account of the werk of the International 
Labour Office. 


Industry and Civilisation 
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and Industry,” ete. 10s. 6d. 
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“In this illuminating analysis Mr Burns | br ngs his readers from 
the dangerous realm of phrase into the dispassionate we arid of re lities 
| After reading it, those whose concern is to understand the we yrid in 
| which they live will certainly be wiser.”’—/imes 
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7 A masterly report, which is as 
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Agricultural Production. — Report on 
the Agricultural Production of England and Wales for 
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Radio Research Board.  speciai Re- 
port No. 2. Variations of Apparent Bearings of Radio 
‘Transmitting Stations. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Tropical Diseases. Medical Diseases in 
Tropical and Sub-Tropical Areas. 4th edition, 1924. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 94d.) 
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British Rainfall. 
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LABOUR, SOCIAL REFORM, AND 
DEMOCRACY: or “The Cry of Justice Throughout 
the Ages.” 

By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, Author of “A History of European 


Nations,” etc. In two Vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated 
£2 2s. per set. (Vol. 1. shortly.) 


THE GERMAN SECRET SERVICE 
By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, Chief of the German Secrey 
Service during the World War. Translated by GEORGE 
RENWICK (Daily Chronicle Special Correspondent). Demy 8yo 
Second large edition. 10/6 net, 
“The only book in existence which tells the unvarnished truth aboy 
the Secret Service work.’’—New Statesman, 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “ Dramatic Days at the Olg 

Bailey,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 

“Mr. Charles Kingston is a fascinating writer on the subject of 
crime in all its aspects.”"—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
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“A fascinating volume which makes a wide appeal.” 
—Nottingham Guardian, 
“This book is as enjoyable _as a novel—written in a delightfully 
entertaining manner.”’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS 


By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. Demy 8vo. With over 150 half. 

tone illustrations. Second large edition now ready. 10/6 net. 
Extract from a two-page review by Mr. Richard King in The Tatler; 
“One of the most delightful books about Cornwall that I have ever 


read.”’ 
SOME GOOD 7/6 NOVELS 
THE SKEIN 


By J. A. T. LLOYD. 
* All the characters are admirably drawn. The book is good from 
cover to cover.” —/.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly, 
“A cleyerly written story with abundant action.’”-—Daily Telegraph, 
* There is behind Mr. Lloyd’s work the ‘ fundamental brain matter’ 
of the real novelist.".—Jhe Jimes. 


A LIFE’S AMBITION 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
The first translation into English. 
GARNETT. 
“Mr. Garnett’s editions are something to be grateful for.” 
limes Lit rary Su plement 


THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 

“Not even ‘Sard Harker’ can boast a more thrilling plot than 
*The Crystal and the Sphinx.’ It has the power of exciting, of 
enthralling, of living in the mind of the reader, of refusing to 
aside.”—-7.P.'s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


A STRONG MAN ARMED 
By BARTON SHAW. Second Edition. 
“This romance of the Borgias and old Florence is sure of a hearty 
welcome. Good reading.”’- iverpool Courier. 
“The story is written with unflagging vigour.”—The Times, 
“ A really engrossing novel.”—Sketch. 
A QUEEN OF CROOKS 
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